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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  SOFT-SOLIDS  AND  LIQUID 

OF  THE  BLOOD. 

BY  PROF.  IIUFUS  KING  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

The  true  test  of  our  opinions  upon  scientific  as  well  as 
other  problems,  is  to  be  found  in  the  contradictions  identified 
with  them;  for  whenever  or  wherever  these  contradictions, 
either  implied  or  involved  in  our  opinions  exist,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  have  not  yet  discerned  the  truth  in  the  case. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey,  not  only 
has  the  most  marked  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  particulais  incident  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  but  the  most  obvious  confusion,  inaccuracy  and  con- 
tradiction exists  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  supposed  facts. 

Sometimes,  for  instance,  a  "still  layer"  (of  plasma)  is 
represented  as  a  fact.  Sometimes  this  representation  of  a 
"  still  layer"  is  acceded  to  or  quoted  as  if  the  author  used 
the  idea  for  the  necessary  purpose  of  description,  and  yet  as 
if  its  existence  were  uncertain  and  doubtful.  Sometimes  it 
is  represented  that  this  "  still  layer,"  which  this  time  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  is  accounted  for  by  capillary  attraction  which 
keeps  it  stationary.  Sometimes  (a  portion  of)  the  liquid, — 
excluding  note  of  globules — is  represented  as  moving  in  the 
Vol.  XXII — 1. 
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central  portion,  while  again  it  is  said,  the  plasma  occupies 
the  position  "  next  the  walls  of  the  vessel.''^  Sometimes  it  is 
represented  that  the  corpuscles  are  *'  floating  in  a  plasma, 
which  forms  a  distinct  layer  next  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
which  indirectly  states  the  idea  that  there  is  no  plasma  in 
the  axial  portion  of  the  tube,  and  no  corpuscles  there. 
Sometimes  it  is  stated  that  "  in  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
as  well  as  the  capillaries,  the  corpuscles  occupying  the  cen- 
tral portion  "  move  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  rest 
of  the  blood,  leaving  a  layer  of  clear  plasma  at  the  sides 
which  is  nearly  (?)  immovable.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  this  sometimes  called  "still  layer"  is 
called  *' nearly  "  immovable  or  stationary. 

In  presence  of  facts  of  life,  of  the  character  of  which  any 
close  observer  or  student  may  assure  himself,  are  we  not 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  that,,  we  need  to  ascertain  what 
the  truths  of  the  movements  of  the  circulating  substances 
are.  Many  of  those  who  write  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
circulation,  appear  to  have  never  really  given  the  subject 
thought  enough  to  avoid  these  contradictions,  while  others 
ignore  these  palpable  defects  in  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  of  transactions  in  the  organism,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  by  silence  conceal  their  ignorance. 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  nature  of  many  morbid  processes  which  we  instinctively 
suppose  to  have  their  origin  in  perturbations,  derangement 
or  disturbance  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  without  first 
ascertaining  what  the  character  of  the  movement  is,  whether 
it  is  the  same  for  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood,  or 
whether  one  portion  of  the  blood,  irrespective  of  its  con- 
stituents in  a  certain  line  in  the  vessel  flows,  while  another 
portion  on  either  side  of  this  line,  is  stationary. 

No  anatomical  or  physiological  inquiry  can  possibly  be 
of  greater  interest,  and  none  can  have  a  more  direct  and  posi- 
tive bearing  upon  the  condition  of  many  diseases. 

The  existence  of  a  *'  still  layer "  of  plasma,  is  supposed 
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by  some  to  be  a  fact  of  observation^  while  others  are  shown 
in  the  prececiing  contradictions,  by  alternately  ignoring  or 
doubting,  and  citing  it  as  a  fact,  not  to  claim  for  it  that 
character.  Some  persons  believe,  that  as  there  is  no  visible 
movement  of  this  layer,  that  this  absence  of  a  "  sight "  of 
movement,  constitutes  a  fact  of  observation  that  there  is  no 
movement.  But,  a  "fact  of  observation"  is  invariably  and 
always,  what  we  see,  not  what  we  do  not  see.  This  latter,  is 
precisely  what  is  not  a  "  fact  of  observation." 

In  reality,  this  thin  layer  of  plasma  is  not  a  fact,  but  an 
error  of  observation.  All  the  plasma  in  the  blood  channels 
moves.  It  is  well  known  to  microscopists,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  fluid  like  that  of  the  liquid  of  the  blood,  the  flow  or 
movement  could  not  be  an  object  of  eyesight  unless  the  liquid 
contained  moving  particles  or  bodies.  It  is  their  change  of 
position  or  transit  that  we  see^  and  from  that  infer  the  move- 
ment of  the  fluid  they  are  in. 

Hence,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  soft-solid  bodies  in  the 
blood,  that  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  movement  or 
flow  of  aYi  otherwise  homogeneous  fluid.  Hence,  also,  de- 
prive the  plasma  throughout  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  of  these 
moving  bodies,  or  their  equivalent,  and  we  should  not  be 
able  by  sight  to  recognize  its  flow  at  all.  It  is  only  where 
such  bodies  are  shifting  from  point  to  point,  backward  (or 
forward)  in  the  field,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  or  visually 
recognize  their  motion. 

What  therefore  we  recognize  in  the  case  of  the  tide  of  the 
blood,  is  the  movement  of  the  corpuscular  elements.  And 
hence,  in  the  tide  portions,  within  which  there  are  no  such 
bodies  as  where  the  "  still  layer  "  occupies,  we  see  no  mo- 
tion, i.  e.  no  moving  bodies. 

Remove  the  corpuscles  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
vessel  as  well  as  from  their  sides,  and  precisely  the  apparent 
absence  of  flow  throughout  the  whole  clear  volume  c-f  plasma 
would  exist.  In  such  a  case,  whether  it  really  was  moving 
so  far  as  the  observation  of  sight  was  concerned,  could  only 
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be  ascertained  by  placing  in  the  fluid  particles  of  matter.  If 
these,  in  themselves  inert,  were  carried  along  as  in  a  tide,  we 
would  at  once  infer  the  fluid  to  be  moving. 

As  therefore,  in  the  instance  of  this  supposed  ^'  still  layer" 
we  cannot  see  the  fluid  distinct,  from  the  globules  move,  our 
conviction  that  it  does  must  be  an  apprehension  or  inference, 
not  an  event  of  eyesight. 

This  error  of  observation  is,  therefore,  easily  explained  by 
the  aid  of  the  foregoing  facts.  As  we  saw  the  globules  in  a 
different  portion  of  the  vessel  from  the  plasma,  move,  and  did 
not  see  the  latter,  which  contained  no  globules,  move,  we 
have  named  it  the  "  still ''  or  "  immovable  "  layer,  or  "  nearly 
immovable  layer." 

In  fact,  this  portion  of  the  plasma  at  the  sides,  the  so-called 
**  still  layer"  does  move  continuously,  though  its  movement, 
when  it  alone  occupies  the  sides  of  the  capillary  canals,  does 
not  coincide  with  the  movement  of  the  plasma,  occupying 
with  the  globules  and  between  them,  the  central  part  of  the 
vessel,  for  in  this  portion  of  the  vessel  its  movement  is  modi- 
fied or  much  hastened,  by  the  rush  of  the  train  or  column 
of  red  globules;  and  compared  with  this  the  flow  of  the  clear 
plasma  is  slack. 

We  had  never  suspected  that  the  soft-solid  bodies  of  the 
blood  moved,  except  as  moved  or  rather  carried  by  the  fluid 
itself,  impelled  by  the  heart ;  yet  noticed  again  and  again  the 
fact,  that  the  white  corpuscles  moved  in  this  layer,  and  still 
we  call  it  immovable. 

The  fact  abundantly  disproves  our  theory  of  such  an 
arrested  or  stationary  part  of  the  blood,  which  we  speak  of  as 
a  distinct  layer,  therein  alledging  a  definite  line  (^f  separation 
or  demarkation  between  the  blood  fluid  which  occupies  the 
centre,  and  that  of  the  same  fluid  which  adjoins  the  sides  of 
its  channels,  designating  the  plasma  according  as  it  was  in 
the  centre  or  elsewhere  of  the  vessel,  as  two  physiologically 
if  not  anatomically  separate  bodit  s  of  fluid,  one  moving 
through  the  other,  which  is  stationary. 
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But  far  from  bearing  all  the  considerations  which  confront 
us  in  holding  our  present  uncertain  view,  there  are  others  as 
positively  disproving  of  that  theory. 

According  to  the  theory,  that  the  *'  still  layer"  is  produced 
by  capillary  attraction  or  power,  it  exists  throughout  the 
capillary  system,  but  in  fact,  there  are  various  situations  in 
which  no  clear  plasma  is  situated  in  the  vessels.  This  is  very 
notably  the  fact  in  the  entire  capillary  area  of  the  lung 
tissue,  where  the  whole  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  invariably 
found  to  be  filled  with  red  globules.  In  reality  too,  the 
capillaries  of  nearly  every  district  of  the  organism,  are  at 
any  moment  and  at  all  times,  liable  to  this  filling  up  of  the 
vessels  by  red  globules,  to  the  displacement  of  the  clear 
plasma.  This  is  at  any  time  a  part  of  the  normal  variations 
or  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus.  It  is  precisely  what 
takes  place  in  those  areae  of  the  capillaries,  where  periodi- 
cally congestions  occur,  as  in  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach 
in  the  act  of  digestion  or  during  the  presence  of  food  in  the 
stomach. 

But  we  need  hardly  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  erroneous 
nature  of  our  present  views  of  the  circulation,  nor  augment 
the  number  of  the  facts  which  bear  directly  against  them. 
The  variations  above  named,  however,  are  neither  according 
to  the  theory  of  "  cupillary  attraction  "  or  "'power,"  nor  in 
fact,  can  be  due  to  any  displacing  power  of  the  plasma,  for  the 
theory  especially  precludes  the  moving  away  or  disappearance 
of  the  plasma  or  "  s  ill  la^^er,"  and  accounts  for  its  being 
stationary^  while  the  facts  are,  that  it  is  not  stationary,  but 
will  be  moved  aw^^y  or  carried  onward  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  or  proportionate  number  of  globules  to  occupy  the 
space  themselves. 

But  this  in  which  we  see  the  fact  that  the  red  globules  are 
not  merely  carried  by  the  plasma,  but  can  move  to  any  part 
of  their  circuit  at  a  much  quicker  rate,  and  aggregate  there 
in  sufficient  number  to  check  or  even  arrest  their  own  move- 
ment, and  dam  the  progress  of  the  plasma,  is  not  merely  true 
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of  the  capillaries  of  certain  ^arts,  or  other  parts  at  other 
times,  but  it  may  be  true  of  the  entire  venous  system, 
includinf^  the  blood  vessels  to  the  lungs. 
N  This  is  the  actual  physiological  condition,  (not  the  disease 
itself;  we  must  not  mistake  the  condition  of  a  thing,  for  the 
thing  itself,)  of  the  cold  stage  of  fever  and  ague.  If  the  skin 
of  the  arm  or  chest  of  a  patient  in  this  state  be  rubbed  down 
by  a  crash  or  turkish  towel,  until  the  capillaries  are  denuded 
and  themselves  ruptured  and  broken  open,  not  a  drop  of  red 
blood  appears.  What  is  the  physiological  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  ?  The  only  possible  one  is  that  the  red  globules, 
in  virtue  of  their  own  power  of  performing  the  round  partly 
or  wholly  of  the  circuit  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  fluid,  have 
instead  of  heir  g  distributed  throughout  the  plasma  by  identity 
of  movement  with  it,  as  in  normal  conditions,  are  hastened 
onward  and  come  together  nearly  entirely  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  circuit,  viz.,  the  small  veins,  and  this  disproportion 
continues  there  as  long  as  the  condition  of  the  chill  remains. 
All  these  various  contradictions  may  be  found  in  nearly  the 
order  we  have  stated,  in  the  following,  from  the  latest  com- 
pilations on  physiology  : 

"•  In  studying  the  circulation  under  the  microscope,  the 
anatomical  division  of  the  blood  into  corpuscles  and  a  clear 
plasma  is  observed,  the  corpuscles  being  comparatively  large 
and  floating  in  a  plasma  which  forms  a  distinct  layer  next 
the  walls  of  the  vessels." 

"  A  few  white  corpuscles  were  constantly  seen  in  this  layer, 
they  move  along  slowly,  and  apparently  have  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.*' 

"  In  vessels  of  considerable  size  as  well  as  the  capillaries, 
the  corpuscles  occupying  the  central  portion,  move  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  the  rest  of  the  bloody  leaving  a  layer  of 
clear  plasma  at  the  sides  which  is  nearly  immovable." 

"  This  curious  phenomenon  is  in  obedience  to  a  physical 
law,  regulating  the  passage  of  liquids  through  capillary 
tubes." 
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"  When  we  come  to  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  and 
still  more  the  capillaries,  the  capillary  attraction  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  immovable  layer  called  (?)  the  '  still  layer ' 
by  many  physiologists,  and  the  liquid  only  moves  in  the  cen- 
tral portion." 

*'  It  has  been  observed  that  the  larger  vessels  are  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  corpuscles,  leaving  no  thin 
layer  next  the  walls,  such  as  is  seen  in  other  situations." 
(Flint's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  228-9.)  In  exact  and  un- 
flinching contradiction,  Draper  cites  "capillary  power  or 
attraction,"  and  "  affinity"  to  account  for  the  circulation, 
while  the  citer  of  Ponssielle  cites  it  to  account  for  the  keep- 
ing the  plasma  in  a  stationary  or  '^  still  layer,"  a  fixed 
position  in  the  midst  of  which  runs  a  rapid  current.  The  first 
named  philosopher  appears  to  imagine  that  he  was  the  fi-rst 
to  apply  the  idea  of  capillary  power  to  account  for  the  circu- 
lation, and  hence  he  always  cites  it,  and  probably  will  do  so 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  phenomenon  described  as  follows,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
afflux  and  efflux  of  the  red  globules,  not  to  the  oscillation  of 
the  whole  blood  :  "  When  the  circulation  has  been  for  a  long 
time  under  observation,"  *  *  *  the  central  organ  be- 
comes more  and  mere  enfeebled.  At  this  time  the  corpuscles- 
cease  to  occupy  exclusively  the  central  portion  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  clear  layer  of  plasma  next  their  walls  which  was 
ob.served  in  the  normal  circulation,  is  no  longer  apparent." 
There  is  actual  osciHation  in  the  capillaries.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  way  :  "  as  the  heart  has  become 
enfeebled,  the  contractions  are  so  infrequent  and  ineffectual, 
that  during  their  intervals  the  constant  flow  in  the  capillaries 
is  entirely  arrested.  But  the  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart  is 
propagated  through  the  vessels,  and  produces  a  slight  impulse 
even  in  the  smallest  capillaries."  This  explanation  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  account  of  capillary  circulation 
given  on  page  preceding,  which  reads,  *'the  movement  in  the 
capillaries  is  always  quite  slow  compared  with  the  movement 
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in  the  arterials,  and  is  continuous.     Here  at  last  the  impulse 

of  the  heart  is  lost.''' 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  in  health  or  when  pulsating 
most  vigorously  is  lost,  but  when  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  near 
stopping,  it  is  propagated  through  the  vessels,  and  produces 
an  impulse  ''  even  in  tlie  smallest  capillaries.^' 

Such  statements  indicate  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  learning  pertaining  to  -this  subject.  Also,  these  con- 
tradictions occur  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  large  work. 


-«o- 


ANAESTHESIA. 

BY  J.  HARDMAN,  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 
Eead  before  the  Iowa  State  Dental  Association  at  Lyons,  July  12,  1867. 

Anesthesia  is  usually  defined  "  a  privation  of  sensation." 
And  it  may  be  either  general  or  local,  its  influence  pervading 
the  whole  system,  or  but  a  part.  This  definition  is  a  little  too 
general  for  the  Dentist's  purpose,  as  it  would  imply  the 
absence  of  sensibility  without  referer.ce  to  cause.  My  re- 
marks therefore  will  have  refeience  more  exclusively  to  the 
insensibility  induced  by  artificial  agents  introduced,  either 
into  the  general  system  or  applied  to  a  part. 

First  then,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  agents  used  to 
induce  general  insensibility ;  and  of  these  we  wish  to  notice 
only  three,  viz.  :  chloroform,  ether  and  nitrous  oxyd,  or 
protoxyd  of  nitrogen.  The  history  of  these,  both  as  to  their 
chemical  discovery  and  their  first  application  for  anaesthesia, 
I  will  not  attempt  in  this  paper;  but  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  each  one  present,  like  myself,  feels  the  greater  interest 
in  their  effects  and  relative  merits. 

A  very  important  quality  in  each  of  these  three  agents 
for  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  is,  that  they  should  be  pure 
and  free  from  all  agents  of  a  deleterious  character.  And  as 
Dentists  are  seldom  furnished  with  the  means  by  which  to 
thoroughly  test  this  fact,  it  becomes  frequently  a  delicate 
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question  of  conscience  how  far  we  should  indulge  in  the 
use  of  these  agents,  if  we  have  reason  to  infer  constitutional 
unfitness  in  any  of  our  patients. 

The  apparent  physical  effects  of  these  three  agents  are 
very  similar ;  and  it  is  often  remarked  by  patients  who  have 
used  each  that  the  sensations  have  been  quite  similar.  Yet, 
it  is  evident  that  ether  and  chloroform  produce  this  effect  in 
a  very  different  way  from  nitrous  oxyd.  Leaving  the  modus 
operandi  of  each  to  yourselves,  I  will  state  it  as  my  conviction 
that  the  effect  being  similar,  a  relative  state  of  the  s}  stem  is 
brought  about;  only  differing  in  proportion  to  intensity  of 
agent,  relative  quantity  used,  manner  of  exhibition  and  pecu- 
liarity of  subject. 

Chloroform  is  very  prompt,  and  if  inhaled  freely  will,  in 
from  one  to  five  minutes  produce  insensibility,  and  even  in 
most  cases  unconsciousness.  If  the  patient  is  healthy  the 
pulse  varies  but  little  from  the  normal  beat, — at  first  a  little 
accelerated  and  full,  but  soon  as  insensibility  becomes  some- 
what general  it  is  reduced  in  volume  and  frequency.  An 
irregular  or  intermittent  pulse  indicates  danger,  and  is  cause 
for  alarm. 

This  agent  is  in  its  effects  so  powerful,  subtle,  and  conse- 
quently in  many  cases  so  dangerous,  that  the  operator  in 
Dentistry  who  makes  a  general  use  of  it  for  anaesthesia  at  all, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  blameless ;  and  is  indeed  morally 
reckless  of  the  health  and  lives  of  his  patients.  The  many 
cases  of  fatality  that  have  taken  place  in  the  hands  of  careful 
and  scientific  men,  and  the  destitution  of  any  reliable  anti- 
dote, admonish  us  to  beware. 

SuL.  Ether  (well  washed)  is  my  favorite  for  the  induction 
of  general  anaesthesia;  and,  for  fear  of  making  my  subject 
tiresome,  I  will  at  once  refer  to  my  favorite  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  its  exhibition.  I  ascertain  the  idiosyncrasies,  heredi- 
tary transmissions  and  present  health  of  patient  by  inquiry, 
— examine  the  pulse,  place  the  ear  over  the  heart,  (and  for 
this  purpose  have  at  hand  a  good  plain  stethescope,)  ascer- 
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tain  when  the  last  meal  was  taken,  and  its  quality  and 
quantity ;  avoid  a  full,  late  meal ;  avoid  cases  where  much 
organic  disease  of  thfe  lungs  exists,  where  any  evident 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  brain  ;  and  in  most 
cases  of  gestation.  Always  have  a  third  person  present, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  a  female.  Examine  the  mouth, 
decide  what  forceps  will  be  needed,  and  place  them  in  easy 
reach.  Decide  upon  a  particular  tooth  to  commence  with ; 
place  napkins,  water,  etc.,  in  reach;  put  the  chair  and  patient 
in  proper  position.  Advise  the  patient  how  to  take  large 
and  full  inspirations ;  admonish  him  to  breathe  fully  every 
time  and  to  continue  so  long  as  he  has  power.  Use  small 
glass  inhaler  with  sponge,  with  aperture  for  a  free  supply  of 
air.  Have  the  patient  hold  the  nose  tightly  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  place  the  inhaler  to  the  mouth  at  each 
inspiration,  but  remove  at  each  expiration.  'Frequently 
examine  the  pulse,  watch  the  countenance ;  and  when  the 
hand  of  patient  drops  from  the  nose,  proceed  to  operate. 
In  this  I  take  up  no  time  with  lancet;  but  crowd  well  up 
on  the  necks  and  roots  of  the  teeth  with  the  points  of  the 
forceps,  and  extract  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
done,  or  if  patient  recovers  sensibility,  bring  the  head  for- 
ward over  the  spittoon  to  prevent  too  much  blood  passing 
into  the  fauces.  If  desired  to  remove  still  more  teeth,  in  a 
few  moments  repeat  the  inspiration  of  ether.  When  done, 
wet  the  head  with  cold  water  and  order  cup  of  strong  coffee, 
which  usually  remove  the  effects  of  ether  in  a  short  time. 

If  ether  is  inhaled  by  full,  deep  and  free  inspirations  and 
expirations,  its  effect  is  quickly  sedative,  pleasant,  sufficiently 
anaesthetic,  its  effects  pass  off  quickly,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  used,  small.  When  administered  slowly,  little  by 
little,  it  intoxicates  and  stimulates  highly ;  requires  a  large 
quantity  taken  :  promotes  unpleasant  delirium  and  its  effects 
leave  the  patient  tardily. 

Protoxyd    of   Nitrogen    is    now    the    popular   general 
anaesthetic  among  the  Demists  of  this  country.     It  has  been 
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but  a  few  years  since  its  introduction  to  any  extent  in  the 
profession,  yet  many  thousands  have  successfully  used  it  for 
the  annihilation  of  pain  in  the  Dental  chair.  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  this  agent,  and  will  but  give  my 
opinion  principally  in  reference  to  its  comparative  merits  as 
it  seems  to  me.  Its  effects  are  too  transient,  and  much  more 
so  than  ether,  is  more  troublesome  to  keep  ready ;  and  disa- 
grees with  most  cases    of  lung  complaints. 

A  Case  to  illustrate  :  Mrs.  B.,  aged  40,  sanguino-bilious 
temperament,  wished  to  inhale  gas,  having  had  attacks  of 
haemoptisis.  I  discouraged  her  intentions ;  but  offered  her 
the  inhaler  to  test  the  effect,  to  her  own  mind  as  well  as 
myself,  by  two  inspirations.  This  produced  excessive  cough, 
with  a  general  tightness  of  the  chest  as  being  bound  by  a 
cord;  these  symptoms  continuing  for  many  minutes, — patient 
declaring  that  gas  would  suffocate  her.  Two  days  after  I  gave 
her  ether  without  the  least  hack  of  a  cough,  and  in  20  minutes 
after  declared  herself  all  right  and  left  the  office. 

The  gas  she  tried  was  evidently  pure ;  used  it  direct  from 
the  gas-holder ;  had  never  been  inspired ;  and  others  had 
taken  of  the  same  with  pleasant  effect.  Two  or  three  similar 
cases  have  occurred  in  my  charge  ;  and  when  using  it,  I 
feel  more  need  of  extra  caution  than  in  the  use  of  ether. 

Local  Anoedhesia. — For  this  purpose  there  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  agents  presented  to  the  profession  at  various  pe- 
riods. Most  of  them  consisting  of  some  combination  of  power- 
ful narcotics,  such  as  chloroform  with  tincture  of  aconite, 
or  chloroform  with  tincture  of  opium,  etc.  These  were  recom- 
mended to  be  applied  to  the  gums  surrounding  the  tooth. 
Also,  the  influence  of  galvanism  conveyed  to  the  tooth  by 
making  the  forceps  a  part  of  the  galvanic  circle  from  a  bat- 
tery. Then  also  came  congelation  of  the  tooth  and  gums  by 
means  of  freezing  mixtures,  as  a  combination  of  ice  and  salt 
applied  by  variously  constructed  devices.  Among  all  these 
nothing  practicably  reliable  being  established  until  the  con- 
gelation by  means  of  an  atomized  spray  ;  which  is  of  so  much 
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anaesthetic  power  and  so  useful  that  no  Dentist  of  operative 
practice  should  be  without  an  instrument.  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  one  now  for  nearly  a  year,  and  can  assure  my  Den- 
tal brethren  I  would  hardly  know  how  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  true,  that  for  extraction  it  will  not  do  for  universal 
use ;  as  where  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature  ex- 
cites or  aggravates  pain,  especially  in  neuralgic  cases.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  establish  its  influence  to  purpose  about 
the  molars  of  the  lower  jiw.  Yet  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  exist  where  it  can  be  used  with  facility,  and  is  so 
completely  anaesthetic  that  patients  feel  highly  delighted 
with  it;  will  sit  for  ten  or  a  dozen  extractions,  where  they 
experience  no  more  pain  than  is  usual  for  one  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  its  use  ;  the 
obtunding  of  sensitive  dentine  can  be  so  completely  and 
readily  accomplished,  and  still  leave  the  tooth  and  nerve 
healthy,  that  here  it  is  invaluable.  And  by  it,  in  uiany  cases 
the  exposed  nerve  can  be  frozen  to  insensibility  and  at  once 
extracted ;  making  the  successful  treatment  of  the  tooth 
much  more  certain  and  speedy.  Again,  in  the  treatment  of 
alveolar  abscesses  it  will  sustain  an  enviable  reputation.  My 
mode  is  to  congeal  by  applying  spray  to  the  gums  opposite 
to  the  diseased  root;  and  then  quickly  with  stiff  narrow 
chisel  or  sharp  drill  cut  freely  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  cut 
up  and  remove  the  suppurating  membrane ;  and  then  medi- 
cate with  escharotics  and  alteratives.  I  use  the  Bigalo  in- 
strument with  direct  spray.  Have  used  Richardson's  instru- 
ment, but  without  satisfaction.  It  is  evident  that  much  im- 
provement in  instruments  and  in  the  application  of  this 
benumbing  process  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  field  for 
its  usefulness  much  enlarged. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  briefly  and  imperfectly  given  my 
ideas  and  preferences  in  regard  to  anaesthesia  in  Dentistry ; 
I  wish  to  add  but  a  few  more  thoughts,  and  these  upon  the 
moral  justification  of  the  Dentist  in  the  use  of  those  powerful 
general  agents.    Feeling  that  the  history  of  fatality  connected 
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with  them,  and  the  evident  nature  of  the  action  these 
agents  have  upon  the  nervous  centres,  involves  a  great 
responsibility  and  interest,  not  only  in  those  who  take  them, 
but  more  emphatically  in  those  who  encourage  their 
use. 

The  intelligent  operator  must  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
anatomical  structure  and  the  functional  nature  of  animal 
life.  He  sees  that  the  brain  is  the  great  vital  centre ;  and 
that  this  vital  principle  holds  sacred  influence  and  connection 
over  every  part  of  the  system,  by  a  beautifully  constructed 
system  of  nerves.  These  nerves  all  centre,  either  directly  to 
the  brain  or  its  appendages.  Nerves  supplying  sensation 
and  motion  to  the  head,  and  many  parts  of  the  body  passing 
off  directly  from  the  encephalon,  while  many  leave  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis,  and  supply  the  various 
organs  and  muscles  of  the  body  and  extremities. 

For  our-purpob^  we  may  refer  alone  to  the  peculiar  nerve 
power  which  creates  or  exerts  muscular  motion.  This  is  of 
two  kinds,  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  the  latter  of  these 
deserves  our-  especial  consideration.  The  hearty  the  lungs 
and  the  secreting  organs  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  by 
this  variety  of  nerve  influence,  and  the  great  principal  seat 
of  this  influence  is,  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  called 
the  medulla  oblongata.  From  this  the  nerves  emerge  that 
supply  the  heart,  that  great  engine  of  involuntary  muscular 
action,  and  upon  -whose  constant  and  normal  operation  with- 
out which  life  is  not  sustained  for  a  moment. 

If  then,  an  agent  is  introduced  into  the  general  system  that 
has  the  power  to  suspend  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  thus  cut  off  voluntary  action,  causing  the  muscles  of  the 
head,  neck,  body  a'^d  limbs  to  fall  placid,  insensible  and 
lifeless  ;  I  need  not  ask,  what  can  be  the  condition  of  the 
whole  system,  suppose  the  agent  exerts  its  influence  upon 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata  f  Can  any  one 
be  so  wise  and  so  expert  that  he  may  give  chloroform  to  the 
annihilation  of  life  in  that  portion  of  the  cerebrum  from  which 
VCL.  XXII. — 2, 
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the  trifacial  nerve  originates,  and  leave  unparalyzed  the 
medulla  oblongata?  It  has  been  no  doubt  correctly  stated 
by  M.  Flourens,  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be 
safely  suspended  of  their  forces,  provided  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata be  unattacked  by  the  agent,  and  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  energy  and  remains  free  from  the  anaesthetic  agent,  it  is 
capable  of  calling  the  other  portions  into  life  and  activity 
through  its  own  force.  Hence,  he  calls  medulla  oblongata, 
the  "  vital  HeJ'  But  may  not  this  vital  tie,  this  golden  cord 
be  as  liable  to  become  paralyzed  as  any  other  part  ?  And  if 
it  be,  then  death  is  the  result !  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  o^n 
mind  that  this  is  the  mode  of  operation  in  99-lOOths  of  the 
fatal  cases  from  these  tremendous  agents. 

Of  the  three  agents  I  have  above  referred  to,  I  consider 
chloroform  the  most  dangerous,  from  its  known  activity  and 
the  many  cases  of  death  it  has  caused.  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  present  at  the  last  breath  of  one  of  its  victims,  and  I 
crave  not  another  opportunity. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  next  dangerous  in  my  estimation,  judging 
from  its  activity  and  evident  mode  of  operation.  And  it  pre- 
sents not  a  very  clean  history ;  no  better  than  that  of  chlo- 
roform at  its  age :  and  we  may  well  look  for  misfortunes  to 
occur  from  the  reckless  use  many  make  of  it.  I  regard  ether 
the  most  safe  of  all  three,  and  for  support  to  this  conclusion 
would  mainly  refer  to  the  long  and  almost  limitless  use  made 
of  it,  and  not  a  well  authenticated  case  of  fatality  upon  record 
as  yet.  I  have  also  by  experiments  upon  animals,  tested  the 
relative  powers  of  chloroform  ani  ether.  Have  kept  cats, 
dogs  and  rats  under  the  influence  of  ether  for  hours,  and  still 
they  recovered  perfectly.  But  the  same  animals  have  in 
several  cases  succumbed  in  two  to  five  minutes  under  chlx)- 
roform. 

The  principal  post  mortem  features  of  these  cases  were 
exhibited  in  the  head  and  thorax.  The  brain  being  pale, 
blanched  or  quite  deficient  of  blood ;  while  the  lungs,  the 
large  vessels  and  heart  were  a  mass  of  sanguinous  engorge- 
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ment.     I  think  conclusively  showing  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  nervous  force  of  involuntary  contractile  power. 

Gentlemen,  to  annihilate  pain  and  the  horrors  of  an  opera- 
tion, when  done  without  recklessness  is  benificent  ;  but, 
as  highly  as  the  art  of  mitigating  pain  has  become,  we 
are  still  groping  very  much  in  the  dark  ;  and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  is  of  too  much 
estimate  to  slight  the  moral  bearing  of  this  question ;  and  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  join  your  efforts  to  help  perfect  safe^ 
as  well  as  efficient  anaesthesia. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  June  27, 1867. 
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CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SIX  YEAR 

MOLARS. 

BY   R.    G.    SNOW. 
Bead  before  the  BufiFalo  Dental  Association,  December  2,  1867. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  In  treating  this  subject 
this  evening,  I  shall  not  attempt  anything  elaborate  or  ex- 
haustive ;  but  rather  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  in. 
hope  of  inducing  others  to  set  forth  their  views,  so  as  to  elicit, 
I  hope,  a  useful  and  profitable  discussion. 

In  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  children,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
preserve  every  tooth  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a  condition  aa 
possible  :  and  from  their  predisposition  to  decay,  the  first  or 
six  year  molars,  perhaps  require  more  careful  attention 
than  any  of  the  others.  But  by  early  and  proper  treatment 
they  may  in  general  be  preserved  to  old  age. 

These  teeth  are  formed  and  show  themselves  through  the 
gums  in  early  childhood,  while  the  vital  forces  are  in  general 
not  yet  fully  developed,  and  when  the  processes  of  ossifica- 
tion and  enamelization  are  liable  to  be  interrupted  and 
encroached  upon  by  the  diseases  incident  to  that  age.  And 
therefore,  when  they  are  first  protruded  through  the  gums, 
they  are  less  dense  and  hard  than  the  teeth  formed  later  in 
life,  and  of  course  more  liable  to  the  earlv  attacks  of  disease. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  various  bones  of  the  body,  there 
are  one  or  more  points  where  ossification  begins,  and  from 
which  it  radiates  until  the  bone  is  completely  formed.  The 
game  law  holds  good  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  And  in 
the  process  of  enamelization  of  these  molar  teeth,  the  process 
begins  on  the  corners  or  four  highest  points  on  the  lower 
ones,  and  at  the  four  or  five  or  more  prominent  points  on  the 
upper  ones.  From  the  points  of  commencement  they  gradu- 
ally radiate  towards  each  other  and  over  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  until  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  crown ;  and  when 
the  vital  forces  are  strong,  and  the  process  carried  on  to 
perfection,  unite,  and  form  a  perfect  covering  and  protection 
for  all  the  exposed  part  of  the  tooth.  But  from  sickness,  or 
from  natural  delicacy  of  constitution,  or  any  other  cause  that 
weakens  the  vital  forces,  this  union  of  the  enamel  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  in  many  cases,  fails  to  take  place.  An 
early  examination  with  a  fine  instrument  will  often  reveal 
this  fact,  even  before  decay  has  commenced  at  this  point. 
The  bone  or  dentine  being  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  decay  is  almost  always  found  at  this  point,  I 
may  say  always  when  this  perfect  union  of  the  enamel  has 
failed  to  take  place. 

Now  in  the  care  of  these  teeth,  examination  should  be 
frequently  made  and  the  teeth  carefully  filled  with  gold  on 
the  first  appearance  of  decay. 

A  great  amount  of  ignorance  exists  among  parents  and 
even  amopg  physicians  in  regard  to  these  teeth;  many,  I  may 
say  most  parents  looking  upon  them  as  deciduous  teeth ;  and 
therefore  their  preservation  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
From  this  cause  alone  thousands  of  these  teeth  are  neglected, 
and  allowed  lo  decay  so  far  that  they  are  past  remedy  and 
must  be  extracted. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Dentist  is  to  instruct  parents 
in  the  care  of  these  teeth,  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  carefully  watching  them,  and 
having  them  properly  filled  on  the  first  indication  of  decay. 
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This  should  never  be  omitted  when  a  child  is  presented  for 
an  examination  of  its  deciduous  or  other  teeth.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  proper  for  the  Dentist  to  improve  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  give  a  short  lecture  on  dentition.  You  will  hardly 
fail  on  any  occasion  to  find  auditors  that  need  instruction. 

Now  as  I  said  before,  these  teeth  are  as  easily  preserved 
,  as  any  of  the  others  if  they  are  brought  under  our  care  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  from  carelessness  or  the 
lamentable  ignorance  just  mentioned,  it  often  happens  that 
the  little  patient  is  brought  to  the  Dentist  with  the  tooth 
aching  from  an  exposed  nerve ;  and  now  arises  the  important 
question,  what  shall  be  the  treatment  ?  And  on  this  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among  Dentists.  I  think 
the  majority  of  Dentists  in  cases  of  this  kind  advise  extrac- 
tion at  once  without  any  effort  to  save  the  tooth.  This  of 
course  puts  a  quietus  on  the  matter,  and  saves  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  both  to  the  Dentist  and  the  patient.  But  is  it  the 
best  practice  ?  Is  it  best  for  the  interest  and  well  being  of 
the  little  patient?    Very  doubtful. 

We  all  condemn  the  practice  of  extracting  the  deciduous 
teeth  prematurely,  because  we  say  it  prevents  the  regular 
and  proper  growth  and  development  of  the  jaw.  Does  not 
the  same  principle  hold  good  as  to  the  extraction  of  these 
six  year  molars  ?  Is  not  the  jaw  now  in  a  state  of  growth 
and  development?  And  does  not  the  extraction  of  a  large 
molar  tooth  have  as  much  effect  in  arresting  this  growth 
and  development  as  the  early  loss  of  a  deciduous  tooth  ? 

In  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  May,  1866,  is  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Ha^^•es,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  takes  the 
ground  that  the  six  year  molars  must  never  be  extracted 
during  the  period  of  childhood  while  the  jaw  is  growing  ;  or 
at  any  rate  not  until  all  the  permanent  teeth  anterior  to 
these  are  well  through  the  gums  and  properly  in  place.  lie 
contends  that  the  early  extraction  of  these  teeth  favors,  in- 
stead of  preventing  irregularity ;  that  it  tends  to  produce  a 
narrow-pointed   jaw,   a   rabbit-mouthed   appearance    in    the 
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patient.  This  is  certainly  philosophical,  and  undoubtedly 
true,  as  by  the  arrested  development,  produced  by  this  early 
extraction,  you  have  the  narrow,  undeveloped  jaw  of  the  child 
still  remaining,  afier  your  patient  has  attained  adult  age. 

The  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  who 
practice  our  profession,  that  the  presence  of  the  teeth  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  and  perfect  growth  and  development 
of  the  jaw,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  and  forever  prevented  by 
their  premature  extraction. 

The  same  writer  contends  that  American  women,  particu- 
larly among  the  wealthier  classes,  are  coming  to  be  noted 
for  the  narrowness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  and  he  attri- 
butes it  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  early  extraction  of 
the  six  year  molars,  or  perhaps  a  bicuspid  on  each  side 
to  prevent  or  cure  irregularity. 

He  goes  further,  and  says,  that  in  cases  of  irregularity 
from  a  crowded  condition  of  the  teeth,  no  tooth  must  be  ex- 
trncted  to  make  room  for  the  others;  at  least,  the  Ciise  must 
be  extreme  that  requires  it.  The  practice  of  extracting  a 
bicuspid  on  each  side  in  cases  of  this  kind  he  condemns 
most  pointedly  ;  and  this,  although  it  is  recommended  by 
nearly  all,  and  I  think  I  may  say  all  authors  I  ever  read  on 
the  subject. 

His  plan  is  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  jaw  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  teeth.  This  may  cause  considerable  trouble 
both  to  the  Dentist  and  the  patient,  but  when  persevered  in 
and  properly  done,  you  secure  to  your  patient  a  better  de- 
velopment ;  a  better  expression  of  countenance  and  a  better 
set  of  teeth  than  by  the  old  plan  of  extraction. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  these  views  are  a  little  extreme, 
but  I  think  they  are  no  more  so  than  truth  requires,  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  most  careful  consideration.  Our  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  needs  reforming  and  improving.  We  are 
all  of  us  too  ready  and  too  willing  to  extract  teeth. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  misfortune  for  a 
child  to  lose  one  of  these  teeth.     I  lately  saw  a  case  which 
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strikingly  exemplified  its  effect.  It  was  in  a  middle  aged 
man,  who  had  a  very  good  set  of  teeth;  but  in  early  boyhood 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  right  lower  first  molar,  and 
also  the  adjoining  second  bicuspid;  leaving  quite  a  large 
vacant  space  on  that  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  first  bicuspid  and  canine  had  settled  btck  con- 
siflerably,  and  the  incisors  had  settled  off  to  the  right  as 
much  or  more  than  the  width  of  a  tooth.  The  left  canine 
was  much  more  prominent  than  the  right,  destroying  the 
symmetry  in  the  appearance  of  his  mouth,  and  almost 
amounting  to  deformity. 

What  I  have  already  said  will  perhaps  sufficiently  indicate 
the  treatment  I  would  recommend.  I  would  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  preserve  the  tooth,  and  only  resort  to  extrac- 
tion when  all  curative  treatment  had  failed.  I  know  it  is 
considered  more  difficult  to  destroy  the  nerve  and  fill  the 
roots  successfully  in  the  tooth  of  a  child,  than  in  that  of  an 
adult;  still,  by  careful  treatment  and  patience,  it  may  in  the 
majority  of  instances  be  done.  If  you  can  preserve  the  tooth 
till  the  jaw  has  acquired  its  growth,  you  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal,  and  done  much  more  towards  securing  to  your 
patient  a  well  developed  denture,  and  a  pleasing  expression 
of  countenance  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  old  method 
of  early  extraction. 

I  know  that  many  cases  occur,  in  which  from  the  careless- 
ness and  negligence  of  parents,  the  Dentist  is  unable  to  do 
what  is  best  for  his  little  patient.  When  such  cases  come 
before  you  I  would  recommend  the  careful  application  of  the 
proper  remedy  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  nerve,  and  let 
the  tooth  remain  to  gradually  decay  away ;  and  only  extract 
it  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  when  the  second  molars 
are  about  to  make  their  appearance.  Even  in  this  way,  the 
tooth  may  assist  in  some  degree  m  securing  to  your  patient 
a  proper  and  normal  development.  The  loss  of  a  tooth 
later  in  life  is  of  little  consequence  to  what  it  is  in  early 
childhood. 
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MICROSCOPY  OF  THE  TEETH— continued. 

BY  S.  P.  CUTLER,  M.  D.,  A.  E.  G.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Cbemistry  and  Microscopy  in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Cincinnati,  formerly 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Na Ural  Sci-ncfts  in  the  Botanic 

Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

I  find  I  am  always  treading  on  somebody's  sore  toes,  con- 
sequently I  must  try  and  blaze  out  some  new  and  unfre- 
quented route  to  travel  in,  which  I  hope  I  have  found  at  last ; 
at  least,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  mean  the 
mi?roscopic  crystals  that  m  ike  their  appearance  in  specimens 
prepared  from  fresh  pulps. 

When  a  section  is  taken  from  a  fresh  pulp  and  pressed  be- 
tween two  slips  of  glass,  slightly  numerous  fat  globules 
make  their  appearance,  very  small,  regular  and  round.  On 
pressing  the  glasses  closer  together,  the^e  fat  discs  are  more 
or  less  broken  up,  and  running  together  form  larger  ones  of 
various  sizes,  all  of  which  are  round,  some  of  them  several 
times  larger  than  the  blood  discs,  possessing  strong  optical 
properties. 

These  globules  occupy  more  or  less  the  whole  specimen. 
What  proportion  of  fat  and  other  proximate  principles  these 
globules  contain  has  not  yet  been  determined.  There  is 
yet  much  to  learn  concerning  the  chemical  equivalents  of 
the  pulp. 

After  a  time  there  begins  to  flow  out  from  the  specimen, 
minute  streams  or  currents  drawn  out  from  the  fluid  elements 
by  capillary  attraction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses  and  by 
pressure  combined.  The  size  of  these  streams  are  governed 
by  the  relative  spaces  between  the  glasses. 

These  currents  flow  out  in  all  directions,  crossing  each 
other  in  various  directions ;  sometimes  continuing  in  straight 
lines,  sometimes  in  curves,  forming  a  complete  reticulated 
structure,  beautiful  in  the  extreme;  presenting  after  a  few 
days  a  cell  like  and  baccated  structure,  something  like  fibrine 
when  treated  with  twigs  while  coagulating. 
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In  some  instances  at  the  terminus  pf  some  of  these 
streams  perfect  links  or  beads  in  contact,  form  themselves 
into  coils  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest  as  microscopic 
specimens.  In  some  instances  clusters  of  these  small  bodies 
collect  at  the  ends  of  short  and  rather  broad  streams  resem- 
bling cauliflower ;  some  groups  larger  others  smaller.  These 
small  bodies  are  perfectly  regular,  generally  slightly  oval 
and  flattened  and  diafenous. 

In  these  specimens  portions  of  the  system  of  nerves  of  the 
pulp  and  the  openings  through  the  pulp  membrane  may  be 
seen.  No  crystals  are  to  be  seen  in  these  currents  or  secon- 
dary formations. 

In  the  above  formations,  have  we  not  a  typal  of  histology 
in  these  apparent  cell  structures,  from  the  vital  forces  of 
the  proximate  principles  that  are  not  yet  extinct  at  the  time 
of  these  formations. 

In  specimens  properly  prepared,  after  a  certain  time 
numerous  crystals  form  more  or  less  extensively  throughout 
the  specimen ;  sometimes  they  form  only  around  the  border 
of  the  specimen,  shooting  out  in  a  radiate  or  stellate  form; 
sometimes  shooting  out  from  certain  points  from  a  dark 
centre.  In  such  specimens  fewer  crystals  are  observed 
throughout. 

In  some  instances  scattering  ones  may  be  seen  just  out- 
side of  the  specimen,  fusiform  in  shape  in  some  instances,  in 
others  only  one  end  is  pointed,  the  other  presenting  a 
broken  appearance 

The  crystals  that  form  in  the  specimen  itself,  are  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  double  bundles  branching  out  from  near 
the  centre ;  at  each  end  branching  out  in  fine,  circular  forms 
resembling  almost  exactly  the  crystals  of  stearin  and  mar- 
garin,  and  those  of  the  glyko  chelate  of  soda  of  the  bile, 
presenting  the  same  general  phenomenon. 

These  crystals  in  some  specimens  are  scattered  exten- 
sively throughout,  always  in  isolated  groups ;  in  some  cases 
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they  may  be  seen  in  stellated  groups,  surrounding  a  dark 
ground  centre,  sending  off  very  short  and  fine  needles. 
These  crystals  are  exceedingly  beautiful  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  they  are  no  doubt  formed  from  the  stearine  and 
margarine  of  the  pulp,  and  the  amount  of  crystals  in  each 
specimen  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  these  elements. 
These  crystals  are  formed  during  the  desication  or  drying  of 
the  specimen,  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  varying  in  different  specimens. 

I  do  not  recollect  of  having  seen  a  description  of  them 
by  any  one. 

These  would  have  been  described  before  the  ossified  pulp, 
only  the  subject  was  not  then  sufficiently  matured  to  venture 
an  opinion. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  give  my  mode  of  preparing  the 
specimen  for  this  purpose. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Proceedings  of  Societies. 


DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DEN- 
TAL  ASSOCIATION,  AT  ITS  FIFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LOCKPORT. 

An  Essay  upon  the  manner  of  preparing  teeth  for  filling ; 
and  annealing  gold  for  filling  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  P.  South- 
wick. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  remarked,  that  he  regarded  it  preferable  to 
effect  immediate  separation  of  the  teeth  for  filling  proximal 
cavities,  by  wedges ;  finds  less  liability  to  periostitis  than 
when  separation  is  gradually  effected  by  pressure ;  the  im- 
mediate separation  is  in  the  aggregate  less  painful  and 
annoying  to  the  patient  than  gradual  pressure  ;  there  is 
far  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  tooth  or  surrounding  parts. 
He  had  never  had  a  case  of  devitalization  of  a  tooth  result- 
ing from  immediate  separation.  He  uses  a  wedge  between 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  with  an  assistant  wedge  if  need  be 
between  the  points  of  the  teeth,  driving  them  with  the  m;dlet 
alternately  till  the  required  space  is  obtained,  and  then  driving 
the  former  in  firmly  and  removing  the  latter. 

He  remarked  that  Dr.  Palmer  uses  a  third  very  thin  wedge 
at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  as  a  protection  to  the  gum  and  a  guide 
for  the  separating  wedge.  W^hen  the  teeth  are  very  firmly  set 
or  crowded,  he  drives  the  wedges  gradually,  in  some  cases  occu- 
pying fifteen  minutes  in  effecting  sufficient  separation.  Never 
knew  a  case  of  periostitis  from  immediate  separation.  Has 
even  known  it  to  allay  the  periostitis ;  sometirr-es  can  obtain 
sufficient  space  without  wedging,  by  the  necessary  trimming 
down  the  thin  friable  walls  of  the  cavity.  Commonly  mor- 
tises down  into  the  proximal  cavities  of  the  molars  from  the 
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crown  surface  of  the  tooth,  thus  allowing  of  direct  pressure 
with  the  axis  of  the  teeth  upon  the  gold  in  filling.  Thinks 
forming  a  V  shaped  space  between  the  teeth  by  means  of  a 
file,  ordinarily  a  reprehensible  practice.  By  mortising  down 
into  the  cavity,  the  filling  is  made  perfect  on  the  cervical 
wall  where  they  are  most  liable  to  fail.  The  tooch  is  more 
easily  filled  too,  as  the  cavity  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  tooth. 

The  reason  for  annealing  gold  is  not  altogether  to  drive 
off  the  accumulation  of  moisture  anjl  dust.  A  more  impor- 
tant reason  is  that  annealing  causes  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  gold  favorable  to  welding. 
Had  experimented  much  with  crystal  gold,  and  has  seen  the 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals. 

Dr.  Daboll  thinks  that  another  reason  for  annealing  gold 
is  the  expansion  consequent  upon  heating,  which  allows  a 
more  intimate  interlacing  of  its  particles. 

Prof.  Taft  admits  that  there  is  much  in  this,  but  gold  after 
annealing  loses  its  cohesiveness  slo'vly,  which  with  other 
reasons  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  ultimate  particles. 

Dr.  Barrett  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  the  regularity  of 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  all 
matter.  This  regularity  of  arrangement  around  one  common 
axis  he  calls  for  want  of  a  better  term,  polarity  of  particles. 
This  is  a  law  that  obtains  in  the  crystaliz  ttion  of  all  atoms. 
Cited  in  support  of  this  the  well  known  fact  of  the  polariza- 
tion or  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  water,  when 
crystalizing  into  ice.  It  is  upon  this  theory  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  ice  is  less  than  that  of  water. 

An  Essay  upon  the  different  methods  of  preparing  gold 
and  their  relative  merits,  was  read  by  Dr.  Daboll. 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Whitney  said  that 
he  obtained  the  best  results  in  his  practice  by  means  of 
pellets  freshly  annealed,  their  size  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  cavity  to  be  filled ;  but  is  careful  not  to  make  them  so 
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thick  or  large  but  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  condensed. 
He  found  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  gold  foil 
even  from  the  same  makers. 

Pending  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Dr.  Southwick,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  we,  as  Dentists,  condemn  the  practice  of 
gold-beaters  putting  up  their  foils  in  the  name  of  other  par- 
ties or  dealers  than  the  original  beaters,  and  that  in  all  cases 
for  our  own  protection  it  is  important  that  we  know  whose 
make  of  foil  we  are  using,  and  that  we  recommend  that 
members  of  this  Association  neither  buy  nor  use  gold  foil 
that  has  not  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  stamped 
upon  the  book. 

Resolved^  That  the  action  of  some  of  our  prominent  gold- 
beaters in  refusing  to  put  up  their  foils  in  other  than  in  their 
own  books  and  under  their  own  names  is  commendable,  and 
that  they  in  preference  to  others  should  be  sustained  by  the 
profession. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  to  each  of  the 
gold  beaters  in  the  United  States  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Dr.  Whitney  proceeding  said  he  thought  there  was  more 
in  this  matter  than  appears  at  first  sight,  for  we  paid  parties 
•advertising  foil  as  their  own  which  is  made  by  beaters  whose 
foil  is  also  in  the  market  under  their  own  name.  Thought 
that  if  beaters  could  only  send  out  foil  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  reputation,  they  would  perhaps  put  foil  that  was  not 
what  it  should  be  back  in  the  crucible.  They  would,  how- 
ever, not  care  so  much  about  jeopardizing  the  reputation  of 
others.  But  Dentists  buy  foil,  some  of  which  proves  to  be 
bad,  and  unless  they  know  who  the  maker  is,  they  know  not 
how  to  avoid  him  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Bristol  thinks  that  gold-beaters  cannot  always  tell 
whether  their  foil  be  good  or  bad  till  Dentists  try  it.  Thinks 
too  that  the  fault  may  frequently  be  found  in  our  own  defec- 
tive manipulation,  rather  than  in  want  of  care  or  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer. 
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Dr.  Daboll  says  that  if  a  man  devotes  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  one  branch  of  business,  he  ought  to  know  it 
well  enough  to  be  aware  of  what  kind  of  an  article  he  sends 
out. 

Prof.  Taft  thinks  that  the  stamping  of  gold  with  other  than 
the  maker's  name,  is  only  a  form  of  advertising  for  the  par- 
ties. But  such  resolutions  as  these  call  the  Dentist's  atten- 
tion to  irregularities  and  thereby  accomplish  good.  But 
manufacturers  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  do 
not  realize.  We  should  not  censure  them  too  much.  In 
chemical  processes  with  gold,  electrical  and  other  influences 
operate  to  vary  the  result,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  at 
others  in  another. 

After  some  other  desultory  remarks  by  different  members, 
the  Association  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  thoroughly  di- 
gested essay  upon  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  deciduous  teeth,  by  Dr.  Frank  French, 

Dr.  Whitney  is  aware  that  he  has  been  dubbed  Dr.  Phos- 
phate by  his  professional  brethren,  for  his  persistency  in 
recommending  those  agents.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  turn 
that  Dr.  French's  essay  has  taken.  The  business  must  be 
commenced  months  before  the  patient  can  come  into  our 
hands.  The  preservation  of  the  deciduous  teeth  rests  very 
much  with  the  mother  while  the  patient  is  yet  in  embryo. 

Prof.  Taft  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  this 
paper.  But  bricks  and  mortar  are  not  all  that  is  needed  to 
build  a  house.  There  must  be  assimilating  and  upbuilding 
power.  The  phosphates  must  be  contained  in  a  medium  that 
will  perfectly  dissolve  them.  Then  to  assimilate  them,  there 
must  be  the  proper  forces  ready  ;  vitality  now  steps  in,  as 
the  dominant  power,  and  employs  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces,  and  so  overrules  and  directs  them  as  that  assimilation 
and  structural  development  shall  continually  go  on.  The 
particles  of  matter  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
human  system,  are  the  bricks  and  mortar.  The  nervous 
system,  the  blood  vessels,  the  absorbents,  and  the  number- 
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less  other  parts  of  the  animal  mechanism,  are  the  channels 
and  vehicles  by  which  the  materials  are  conveyed  where  they 
are  wanted ;  but  vitality  is  the  great  architect,  who  guides, 
governs,  and  directs  the  distribution  of  the  integral  parts,  in 
the  building  up  of  that  grei*t  temple — the  human  body. 

The  teeth  should  be  used  upon  such  food  as  will  give  them 
proper  strength,  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Any  part  of  the 
human  body  will  deteriorate  with  want  of  exercise.  The 
practice  of  feeding  infants  upon  food  that  does  not  try  the 
strength  of  their  teeth,  is  destructive  to  those  organs.  In 
adults,  where  only  one  side  of  the  mouth  is  used  in  mastica- 
tion, the  unused  teeth  are  seldom  in  a  healthy  state.  Make 
the  child  use  both  sides  of  the  mouth  in  mastication.  If  we 
find  a  green  stain  upon  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  it  is  an 
indication  that  they  are  not\  sufficiently  exercised;  this  would, 
by  the  attrition  in  mastication  of  solid  food  be  worn  away. 
Another  reason  for  using  more  solid  food  for  young  children 
is,  that  the  salivary  glands  operate  better  when  the  teeth  are 
thus  exercised. 

Dr.  Whitney  has  often  noticed  that  during  gestation,  the 
teeth  of  the  mother  are  often  drawn  upon  to  furnish  proper 
aliment  to  those  of  the  foetus  ;  even  to  their  partial  dis- 
integration. 

Prof.  Taft  said  that  this  was  very  often  the  case,  that  the 
system  of  the  mother  is  drawn  upon  to  its  injury,  to  supply  her 
offspring.  He  had  often  fancied  that  at  such  times,  the  system 
laughingly  took  up,  and  gladly  assimilated  the  phosphates 
that  it  was  longing — pining  for.  If  they  be  not  supplied 
from  outside,  the  assimilating  processes  in  behalf  of  the 
embryo  search  them  out  in  the  system  of  the  mother,  and 
rob  her  to  supply  the  want,  for  they  must  be  procured 
somewhere. 

Had  some  experience  in  giving  phosphates  to  weak  in- 
fants, suffering  from  difficult  dentition,  and  usually  there  is  a 
marked  change  for  the  better.  After  giving  the  preparation 
in  some  cases  for  but  a  few  days,  the  teeth  were  erupted  and 
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the  trouble  ended.     Irregularities   and  imperfect  teeth,  are 
often  owing  to  a  lack  of  phosphates  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Chittenden  had  noticed  that  the  Scotch,  whose  chief 
article  of  food  is  oatmeal,  containing  large  quantities  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  seldom  have  imperfect  teeth. 

At  the  sugo-estion  of  several  members  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness  was  now  taken  up. 

Dr.  Whitney  spoke  of  protective  legislation,  and  invited 
Prof.  Taft  to  relate  the  means  taken  by  Ohio  Dentists  to 
compass  their  end;  w^hich  he  did,  giving  a  concise  history  of 
the  movement  in  Ohio. 

^  WEDNESDAY,    A.  M.    SESSION. 

Drs.  McGill  of  Erie,  and  Blair  of  Columbus,  Pa.,  were  in- 
troduced, and  by  vote  of  the  Association  were  invited  to 
take  pa»*t  in  the  discussion. 

An  Essay  upon  Mechanical  Dentistry  w^as  read  by  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, followed  by  Dr.  Cook  upon  the  same  subject. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  essayist,  that  owing  to  unequal 
contraction  in  cooling  down  the  rubber  work  after  vulcani- 
zing, and  to  other  causes  some  only  partially  understood, 
there  was  frequently  after  finishing  up  the  plate,  a  sponta- 
neous springing  or  warping,  which  injured  the  adaptation  to 
the  mouth.  In  sectional  gum  teeth  this  tendency  w^as  re- 
sisted in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  plate  by  the  sectional 
gum  blocks,  as  also  by  the  arch  of  the  plate,  throwing  the 
whole  deflection  upon  the  posterior  portion.  The  remedy 
suo-o-essted  was,  to  save  the  original  cast  after  vulcanizing, 
dry  it  out,  and  after  becoming  satisfied  that  the  plate  had 
sprung,  place  the  plate  carefully  back  upon  the  cast,  and 
after  slowly  heating  with  a  spirit  lamp,  spring  it  to  its 
place. 

Dr.  Bristol  never  preserved  his  casts ;  never  had  any  dif- 
ficulty with  the  springing  of  plates,  that  he  knew  of;  but 
had  never  had  his  attention  called  particularly  to  the  matter. 
Never  uses  a  vacuum  chamber,  but  trims  ofi"  the  cast  along 
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the  medial  line.  Trims  off  the  cast  a  little  also  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  where  the  bicuspids  are  situated. 

To  prevent  the  spreading  of  joints  in  sectional  teeth,  he 
works  the  plaster  about  the  teeth  until  it  has  set.  This 
makes  it  very  hard. 

Dr.  Requa  gives  time  for  plaster  thoroughly  to  set  to 
prevent  spreading  of  the  joints.  If  possible,  allows  it  to 
stand  over  night,  before  opening  the  flask.  For  relieving 
the  pressure  in  the  palatine  arch,  cuts  out  from  one  to  three 
thicknesses  of  tin  foil,  and  lays  it  over  the  heel  of  the  cast 
in  the  palatine  arch. 

Dr.  Daboll  has  lately  saved  his  casts,  but  cannot  say  that 
he  has  had  trouble  with  the  springing  of  plates. 

Dr.  Hayes  has  been  obliged  to  spring  two-thirds  of  his 
plates,  before  he  considers  them  fit  for  wear. 

Dr.  Southwick  has  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments 
that  rubber  plates  spring.  The  higher  the  palatine  arch 
the  more  the  plate  springs.  If  on  first  trying  a  plate  in 
the  mouth  it  is  a  perfect  adaptation,  he  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing wrong ;  that  it  is  another  trick  of  that  unreliable 
rubber. 

Dr.  Hayes  thinks  that  the  plate  springs  after  the  scraping 
and  paring  off  of  one  side  in  finishing.  This  outside  surface 
so  removed  has  after  the  mechanical  pressure,  acted  as  the 
counterpoise  against  springing. 

Dr.  Whitney  has  demonstrated  that  rubber  plates  will 
spring.  Cited  instances  where  after  finishing  and  laying 
away,  the  plate  sprung  sufficiently  to  crack  gum  sections. 

Dr.  Bristol  finds  that  there  is  a  change  in  rubber  plates 
after  finishing.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  longer  rubber 
plates  are  worn  in  the  mouth  the  harder  they  become. 

Dr.  Southwick  says  there  are  no  rules  to  gauge  the  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  rubber.  It  is  irregular  and  uncon- 
trolable  in  these  phenomena. 

Vol.  XXII — 3. 
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Dr.  Barrett  says  that  here  is  another  chance  for  him  to 
air  his  favorite  theory  of  the  polarity  of  the  ultimate  atoms 
of  inorganic  matter.  Caloric  changes  their  arrangement  by 
overcoming  cohesive  attraction.  After  the  radiation  of  the 
surplus  caloric,  cohesion  again  begins  gradually  to  bring  the 
atoms  into  closer  relationship  with  each  other,  and  they 
slowly  assume  their  normal  arrangement.  Thinks  there  is 
the  same  phenomena  in  gold  or  silver  plates,  but  to  an 
inappreciable  extent.  Thinks  that  all  inorganic  matter  every- 
where, is  changing  the  arrangement  of  its  particles  with  the 
absorption  or  radiation  of  caloric.  That  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  matter  around  their  axis,  is  a  general 
law,  but  that  according  to  magnetic  changes,  or  alterations 
of  temperature,  the  polarity  of  the  original  atoms  is  changed. 
Uses  the  term  polarity  for  want  of  a  better  one,  but  without 
special  reference  to  any  electrical  or  magnetic  state. 

Dr.  Daboll  thinks  that  much  of  the  difficulty  complained  of 
may  arise  from  overheating  in  finishing  up. 

Dr.  McGrill  has  tried  in  the  mouth  plates  not  vulcanized 
hard  enough,  and  found  a  perfect  adaptation.  After  finish- 
ing the  vulcanizing,  he  found  that  they  did  not  fit  at  all. 
This  leads  him  to  think  that  rubber  does  change  in  some  way 
after  the  vulcanizing.  The  harder  the  piece  is  vulcanized, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  warping ;  therefore  he  leaves  his 
plates  as  soft  as  possible. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  invited  to  exhibit  his  self-packer,  and  com- 
plied by  showing  two  machines,  very  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion and  which  experiments  had  shown  were  well  calculated 
to  do  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  had  found, 
that  with  heat  and  steady  pressure,  rubber  gum  would  freely 
exude  through  an  orifice  between  212°  and  260°,  but  above 
this  latter  temperature  it  seemed  to  begin  to  harden  and  was 
no  longer  plastic.  His  principle  was  to  apply  the  pressure 
gradually  with  the  heat  above  212°. 

Dr.  Whitney  finds  that  there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  the 
makers  of  rubber  gum.    It  was  a  wrong  idea  for  Dentists  to 
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seek  for  light  colored  rubber.  The  lighter  the  color,  the 
more  it  contains  of  vermilion,  and  the  softer  it  is.  An  excess 
of  vermilion  is  irritating  to^  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
softer  rubber  gum  is,  the  less  will  be  the  strength  after  vul- 
canizing ;  therefore  the  darker  and  harder  the  rubber,  the  bet- 
ter.    Pure  rubber  and  sulphur  is  always  dark  in  color. 

Dr.  French  has  had  patients  who  could  not  use  the  rubber 
,  as  ordinarily  manufactured,  owing  to  its  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane.     Used  pure  rubber  without  any  coloring  matter 
with  success,  and  found  it  much  more  tough  and  elastic. 

Dr.  Southwick  was  now  invited  to  give  a  mechanical  clinic. 
He  demonstrated  the  making  and  tempering  of  excavators 
and  other  operating  implements. 

WEDNESDAY    P.  M.    SESSION. 

The  Society  on  being  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  designate  by  ballot  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
semi-annual  meeting.  Buffalo  was  on  the  first  ballot  selected. 
Time,  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1868. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  was  on  Materia  Medica, 
and  its  relations  to  Dental  Practice.     Dr.  Bristol,  essayist. 

Dr.  Snow  understands  this  subject,  as  meaning  the  appli- 
■  cation  of  general  remedies  for  the  prevention  or  healing  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth.  Thinks  Dental  caries  is  very  much 
owinij  to  vicious  secretions  of  the  mouth.  To  correct  this, 
would  try  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  and  pre- 
scribe alkaline  washes  for  the  mouth. 

Dr.  DaboU  condemns  the  indiscriminate  prescribing  of 
preparations  of  iron  by  physicians.  It  should  not  be  given 
where  anything  else  can  be  safely  substituted,  as  it  has  such 
a  strong  affinity  for  the  salts  in  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Whitney, — this  i^  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  connectit  n  with  Dentistry.  Would  correct  vicious  secre- 
tions by  a  change  of  diet  and  habits.  W^ould  also  use 
some    form    of  mercury  as    an    alterative.      Condemns   the 
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muriatic  tincture  of  iron  as  injurious  to  the  teeth,  dissolving 
and  softening  them.  Has  recommended  patients  whose  phy- 
sician had  prescribed  this  for  them,  to  use  lime  water  or  a 
solution  of  Sup.  Carb.  Soda  as  a  mouth  wash,  and  to  use  the 
tooth  brush  freely  after  taking  the  mixture.  In  neuralgia, 
and  forms  of  tic  doloreaux,  as  these  are  only  symptomatic, 
would  recommend  constitutional  treatment. 

Dr.  Lynch  objects  to  formulas  being  given  for  Dentists  to 
follow.  Thinks  that  if  we  are  not  competent  to  make  our 
own  diagnosis,  we  had  better  turn  the  case  over  to  a  regular 
physician.  Thinks  that  until  we  thoroughly  understand 
Materia  Medica,  we  had  better  not  meddle  with  things  out 
of  our  province. 

Dr.  Whitney  remarked  that  when  he  had  a  patient  with  an 
offensive  breath  from  catarrhal  or  other  affections,  insisted 
upon  their  gargling  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  sodium. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Drs.  J.  L.  Walter  and 
L.  W.  Bristol  for  generous  hospitality,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Buffalo  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
1868. 
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Editorial. 


NEW  RUBBER. 

The  profession  has  recently  been  made  aware,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  of  the  fact,  that  a  gum  for  Dental  purposes,  manufac- 
tured under  a  patent  different  from  that  of  the  Goodyear  patent, 
and  in  no  wise  infringing  the  latter,  is  about  being  introduced 
to  the  profession. 

This,  we  trust,  will  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company  and  the  Dentists.  Said 
company  has  pursued  a  very  unjust  and  tyrannical  course  in  this 
matter,  and  the  Dentists  are  determined  to  protect  themselves 
from  its  outrageous  demands,  even  if  necessary,  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  rubber  entirely  in  Dental  practice.  A  few  have  been 
made  to  succumb  to  the  demands  of  this  company,  by  the  fraud, 
threats,  deception  and  lying  practiced  by  their  agents.  The  most 
abundant  evidence  of  this  can  be  adduced  at  any  time. 

The  course  of  their  agents  wherever  they  go,  is  such  as  no 
just  cause  would  require ;  for  instance,  one  doing  a  medium  busi- 
ness in  a  neighboring  city,  writes  us,  that  they  demand  of  him 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  license  to  use  rubber  for  the  present 
year,  1868 ;  another  with  more  business,  says  they  propose  to 
charge  him  two  hundred  dollars  ;  to  others  they  propose  for 
much  less..  The  circumstances  connected  with  these  localities, 
cause  these  variations. 

Quite  as  great  and  unequal  differences  have  been  made  in  the 
demands  of  settlement  for  the  past  use;  in  many  cases  a  mere 
moiety  being  accepted  as  an  inducement  to  effect  a  settlement,  in 
order  that  other  parties  might  be  influenced  to  settle.  Had  this 
company  been  disposed  to  act  honorably  and  justly  with  the 
profession  they  would  have  realized  largely,  and  met  with  no 
opposition,  except  perhaps  an  occasional  protest. 

But  such  is  the  opposition  and  determination  now  aroused  in 
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the  profession,  that  no  terms  the  company  can  make  will  be 
accepted.  ' 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  simply  from  our  acquaintance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  profession,  especially  of  the  West,  upon 
this  subject. 

The  rubber  referred  to  above,  is  manufactured  under  a  patent 
issued  to  Edwin  L.  Simpson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  manu"^ 
factured  by  A.  R.  Hale,  of  that  city;  who  guarantees  to  defend  all 
persons  using  his  gum,  in  all  prosecutions  brought  against  them, 
at  his  own  cost. 

D.  H.  Porter,  of  Bridgeport,  is  the  general  agent  for  the  sale 
of  this  gum.  His  notice  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  sheet 
of  this  Journal,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  discussing  this  subject  in 
the  pages  of  the  Register.  It  is  one  distasteful  to  ourselves, 
and  we  presume,  so  to  a  certain  extent  to  our  readers,  and  yet 
the  time  has  come,  when  something  must  be  said ;  and  when  we 
write  upon  this  subject,  we  hope  our  readers  will  consider  it  is 
from  necessity  and  not  from  choice.  T. 


-oc- 


NEW  VOLUME. 

With  this  number  commences  the  22d  volume  of  the  Dental 
Register,  and  with  it  we  cheerfully  send  forth  to  its  many 
readers  our  New  Year's  greeting,  trusting  that  in  all  respects 
they  may  have  a  happy  and  prosperous  year  ;  and  especially 
may  they  be  blessed  in  that  which  they  may  be  able  ta  gather 
from  the  pages  of  the  Register.  We  entertain  a  goodly  hope 
that  to  most  of  the  readers  it  has  been  not  only  a  welcome 
visitor,  but  a  profitable  messenger.  None  know  better  than  we, 
its  faults  and  shortcomings ;  but  we  shall  use  every  possible  effort 
to  remedy  the  defects,  and  make  it  better  in  every  respect. 

We  desire  that  it  shall  be  a  faithful  representative  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  profession.  Whatever  our  hopes  and  aspirations 
may  be,  its  character  and  efficiency  for  good  will  be  greatly 
modified  by  those  who  contribute  to  its  pages. 

We  shall  hope  for  the  largest  share  of  patronage  in  this 
respect  for  the  coming  volume. 
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There  is  too,  another  kind  of  patronage  we  can  not  aiford  to 
give  up, — pecuniary.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
design  is  advance  payment ;  necessity  almost  compels  this^,  and 
the  subscription  can  just  as  >2asily  be  paid  at  the  beginning,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  which  would  be  a  very  great  accom- 
modation to  the  publisher.  A  few  are  in  arrears  for  two  or  three 
years ;  the  names  of  all  such  will  be  cut  off  unless  we  hear  from 
them  before  another  issue.  We  sent  bills  with  the  December 
number  to  all  in  arrears  to  that  time,  and  with  this  number  send 
bills  to  all  still  delinquent,  and  also  for  the  present  volume,  to 
which  we  trust  a  hearty  response  will  be  made  at  once. 

The  more  promptly  the  subscriptions  are  paid,  the  better  will 
be  the  Journal,  and  the  more  profitable  to  the  reader. 

We  trust  these  few  lines  will  be  read  very  attentively  by  all 
the  subscribers.  T. 


-«©- 


NEW  ORLEANS  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

This  Institution  is  now  fully  organized  with  an  able  and  well 
known  corps  of  teachers,  and  has  since  the  1st  of  October,  been 
in  active  operation,  with  a  very  good  number  of  students  for  the 
the  first  session. 

We  are  certain  that  the  profession  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  institution  ;  hence  its  organization,  and 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  great  good  if  it  is 
well  sustained. 

We  feel  assured  that  it  will  assume  and  maintain  a  high  posi- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  professional  education,  and  permit  no 
minor  consideration  to  prevent  it  from  taking  such  ground. 
A  very  high  expectation  will  be  entertained  for  this  institution, 
when  we  mention  that  the  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

Jas.  S.  Knapp,  D.  D.  s..  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

A.  F.  McClain,  Prof,  of  Institutes  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Wm.  S.  Chandler,  D.  D.  s..  Prof,  and  Demonstrator  of  Opera- 
tive Dental  Surgery. 

Geo.  J.  Friedrichs,  D,  d.  s.,  Prof,  of  Dental  Science  and 
Mechanism. 
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J.  S.  Harrison,  m.  d.  Prof,  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo-y 
Henry  Laurence,  D.  d.  s.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. 

Alfred  W.  Perry,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
Wm.  Hutson  Ford,  m.  j>.,  Prof  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

T. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PLATE  TEETH. 

_    The    accompanying   illustration    presents    an 
improvement  in   the   manner   of  arran»i„c   the 
platinum   pins   in   plate   teeth,   inTented   by  Dr 
John  A.  Maso-N,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.    The  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  will  be  quite  apparent  to  any  one  at 

the!  vT  7  I  '  '""^-'•-'y  i"  -y  -S'e  teeth  weaken 
them  very  much;  but  especially  in  narrow  teeth  is  this  a  serious 
difficulty,  one  that  Dr.  Mason's  method  will  overcome.  We  are 
Pins  The  "  *"  1'  I''^'- -ethod  of  making  these  double  staple 
pins.  Their  manufacture  by  hand  would  be  a  slow  process,  and 
no  an  easy  one  to  accomplish  by  machinery.  However,  we  will 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  that,  for  the  mind  that  conceived  the 

teeth  with  these  p.ns  will   be   manufactured,  and   put  into  the 
m  rket  at  once.     By  their  use  a  difficulty  that  h.^  been  long 

ovel"::      "   "   """"  """^   "'"   ''  -^^^''^  ''  -'   '»'*»=-''>- 

T. 

HALL'S  JOUKNAL  OF  HEALTH. 

This    Periodical   comes   to  us   always  freighted" with   things 

original,  rare    spicy,   sharp,   and   good.     Every  time  we  read  a 

number  of  this  excellent  work,  how  much  we  wish  it  was  in    very 

ami  y  ,„  the  land,  and  by  every  member  re.d,  and  its  ad    ceTc^! 

arms  to  do  what  so  many  overlook,  viz. :  to  stimulate  people  to 
l.ve  sharply  up  to  their  best  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  inei: 
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their  stock  of  knowledge.  Scarcely  any  make  the  best  use  of  the 
knowledo-e  they  possess ;  their  stock  in  trade  is  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  would  say  to  all,  if  you  wish  an  entertain- 
ino-  interesting  and  instructive  work  upon  health,  the  means  of 
retaining,  as  well  as  of  regaining  it  when  lost ;  one  that  fear- 
lessly strikes  at  error,  popular  or  otherwise  ;  take  Hall's  Jour- 
nal of  Health,  not  for  a  few  numbers  or  a  short  time,  but  make 
a  business  of  it,  and  when  the  habit  is  once  formed,  you  will  no 
more  drop  it  than  the  regular  meal.  T. 


HJC- 


MISSISSIPPI  YALLEY  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convocation  of  this  the  oldest  Dental  society  in 
existence,  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Ohio  Dental 
College,  beginning  its  sessions  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  we  shall  hope  to  greet  all  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  for  so  manj^  years,  to  come  up  to  these  gather- 
ings;  and  we  most  earnestly  invite  all  to  come.  Only  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  be  present  know  how  good  it  is  to  be 
there,  and  those  who  have  never  been  present  at  these  meetings, 
can  only  know  how  profitable  they  are  by  being  there.  Thep  let 
all  come. 

The  Secretary's  notice  will  be  found  on  another  page.         T. 
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OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  will  be  held  on  Monday  the 
2d  of  March,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  it  is  hoped  every  member 
of  the  association  as  far  as  possible  will  be  present. 

This  association  having  in  charge  the  general  management  and 
guidance  of  the  college,  should  have  as  full  a  representation  of 
its  membership  as  possible.  The  institution  is  in  one  sense  in  a 
transition  state,  passing  on  to  a  much  higher  position  in  its 
method  of  operation  than  it  has  heretofore  attempted,  and  it 
needs  the  wisdom  and  co-operation  of  all  its  friends,  and  those 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Without  the  sympathy  and  substantial 
assistance  of  those  who  profess  to  be  its  Iriends,  it  can  hardly  be 
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expected  to  maintain  the  advance  it  has  already  made  ;  but  let 
every  member  of  this  association  do  his  duty,  and  a  glorious 
future  is  before  the  institution. 

Let  thig  be  the  largest  meeting  of  the  stockholders  that  has 
ever  been  held. 

The  meetings  will  occupy  Monday  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
Tuesday  to  adjourn  probably  on  Tuesday  evening.  T. 


-KJC^ 


CLOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SESSION. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  college,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  March  4th,  at  7^  o'clock,  at  which  time  all  the 
friends  of  the  institution  and  the  public  are  invited.  T. 
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DEATH  FROM  CHLOROFORM. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  Minnesota  paper  of  Feb.  5th,  in 
reference  to  a  coroner's  inquest. 

?^~"Upon  the  evidence  adduced,  as  above  and  heretofore  pre- 
sented, the  Jury,  after  a  brief  consultation  together,  unanimously 
returned  the  following  verdict : 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Winona,  ss. — An  inquisition 
taken  at  Winona,  in  the  county  of  Winona,  on  the  28th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1868,  before  Edward  Ely,  Deputy  Coroner  of  the 
said  county  of  Winona,  upo«  view  of  the  body  of  Hannah  Lowe, 
lying  there  dead,  by  the  oaths  of  the  jurors,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  who  being  sworn  to  inquire  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  when,  how,  and  by  what  means,  the  said 
Hannah  Lowe  came  to  her  death,  upon  their  oaths  do  say  :  That 
she  died  about  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  23d,  1868,  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  impure  chloroform, 
administered  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Welch,  of  this  city. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  coroner  and  jurors  of  this  in- 
quest, have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

E.  ELY,  Deputy  Coroner. 

W.  J.  YouMAS,  M.  J.  Laird, 

Ch4S.  Benson,  G.  W.  Buswell, 

Mark  Willson,  M.  B.  Buffum. 
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Thus  ends  the  most  protracted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting examinations  by  a  Coroner's  Jury,  ever  held  in  Winona." 

This  adds   another  to  the  already   large  list   of  deaths,  from 
the  use  of  chloroform.     The  testimony  before  the  jury  in  refer-, 
ence  to  the  matter  was  very  lengthy  and  complete,  and  by  it  the 
following  facts  are  shown.    The  victim  was  a  lady  in  good  health, 
except  a  slight  cold. 

The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact,  that  the  heart 
and  lungs,  with  all  their  connections  were,  previous  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chloroform,  in  a  sound  aed  healthy  condition. 
The  state  of  the  lungs  at  the  time,  however,  were  found  in  a  state 
of  intense  congestion,  and  an  arrest  of  their  circulation,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  death  occurred  by  asphyxia. 

The  lady  took  the  chloroform  at  her  own  request,  and  without 
fear,  suffered  severely  from  the  beginning,  experiencing  a  sense 
of  suffocating,  this  increasing  till  death,  which  occurred  in  a  little 
over  twelve  hours  after  taking  chloroform. 

After  recovering  from  the  anaesthetic  state,  she  was  able  with 
but  little  assistance  to  walk,  and  the  operator  supposed  at  the 
time  she  left  his  office  that  very  soon  all  would  be  right,  such 
however  was  not  the  case. 

The  chloroform  was  administered  slowly  and  carefully,  by  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  giving  it  for  fourteen  years,  had 
been  educated  a  physician  and  dentist,  and  had  been  more  or 
less  practicing  both  for  fourteen  years ;  always  used  the  best 
chloroform  that  could  be  procured,  in  this  case  Powers  &  White- 
man's,  than  which  none  has  a  better  reputation,  and  this  sample 
was  doubtless  good  when  procured ;  but  upon  examination  after 
this  accident  proved  to  be  very  impure,  having  mixed  with  it 
hydro-chloric  acid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  peculiar 
appearance  in  the  bottle,  and  to  produce  when  inhaled  unusual 
irritation  and  disturbance  in  the  throat  and  air  passages,  and 
continued  unusual  symptoms. 

The  occasion  of  the  adulteration  does  not  appear  in  the  testi- 
mony. Decomposition  of  the  chloroform  was  suggested  ;  this  is 
hardly  probable,  for  it  appears  that  a  very  short  time  previous  to 
this,  chloroform  from  the  same  bottle  was  given  to  other  patients, 
and  even  if  a  decomposition  should  take  place — which  we  very 
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mucli  doubt,  judging  from  the  affinity  of  its  elements — it  would 
certainly  be  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process.  The  only  appa- 
rently rational  conclusion  is,  that  by  some  unfortunate  circum- 
Btance,  the  chloroform  had  mixed  with  it  the  fatal  ingredient. 
Various  adulterations  of  chloroform  have  been  suggested  as 
rendering  it  dangerous,  and  none  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  one 
here  mentioned.  Great  caution  should  therefore  be  exercised  in 
selecting  it,  and  in  keeping  it,  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
physician  or  dentist. 

We  know  of  none  better  than  that  referred  to  above,  and  as 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  light  will  decompose 
it  or  not,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  keep  it  in  the  dark,  and  especially 
should  great  caution  be  exercised  lest  it  become  injured  by  the 
admixture  of  other  substances. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  in.  the  mind  here,  is  the 
operator  censurable  in  this  case?  Though  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  censure  that  should  attach  to  him, 
yet  all  will  see  that  there  were  some  things  that  should  have 
received  his  attention  that  were  overlooked. 

The  lady  had  taken  a  full  meal  just  previous  to  calling  at  the 
office  ;  the  peculiar  action  of  the  chloroform  upon  her  should 
have  arrested  his  closest  observation  at  once,  and  we  think  have 
stopped  the  administration  of  the  agent ;  the  action  of  the  chloro- 
form upon  himself  should  also  have  aroused  his  attention ;  but 
above  all,  when  he  observed  an  unusual  appearance  of  the  chloro- 
form, he  should  have  refrained  from  using  it. 

Dr.  W.  says  in  his  testimony,  "  I  noticed  an  oily  substance  on 
the  chloroform  in  the  bottle,  first  when  I  commenced  using  it 
on  her ;  supposed  it  to  be  some  of  the  wax  from  the  seal  of  the 
bottle,  which  had  been  dissolved;  but  to  avoid  getting  the  gummy 
substance  on  the  handkerchief,  I  poured  it  out  into  another 
bottle ;  was  very  much  affected  by  the  chloroform  while  ad- 
ministering it  to  Mrs.  Lowe,  but  supposed  it  was  owing  to  my 
being  unwell  ;  was  obliged  to  leave  the  patient  and  relieve  my- 
self by  throwing  water  in  my  face  \  it  never  had  such  an  effect 

before." 

These    circumstances    should    at   once  have    called  forth  the 

closest  scrutiny,  and  an  absolute   arrest   of  administration  until 

the  condition   of  the   agent  was  thoroughly  tested.     Again,  the 
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Dr.  says,  "  My  manner  of  determining  the  character  of  chloro- 
form, is  from  the  house  where  I  get  it ;  generally  taste  and  smell 
of  it,  and  judge  of  its  effect." 

Now  we  can  readily  understand  how  any  one  may  place  great 
confidence  in  a  therapeutic  agent  that  is  universally  approved  for 
its  genuineness,  but  we  should  insist  that  where  life  is  at  stake, 
the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised.  The  tests  for  chloro- 
form are  very  simple  and  definite,  and  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  doubt  as  to  purity,  they  should  be  resorted  to. 

In  this  matter  we  would  not  certainly  attach  criminality  in  its 
odious  sense  to  Dr.  W.,  yet  we  think  he  can  hardly  hold  himself 
free  from  censure  ;  but  he  will  have  a  large  share  of  sympathy 
from  his  professional  brethren.  T. 


H>e- 


BIBLIOGRAPHIOAL. 

Register  Papers  :  A  collection  of  Chemical  Essays  in  reference 
to  Dental  Surgery.  By  Geo.  Watt,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  in  the 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  &c.,  &c. 

To  those  who  have  been  constant  readers  of  the  Dental 
Register  for  years  past,  but  little  need  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  essays  constituting  this  work,  further  than  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  presented  to  the  profession  in  a  beautifully  executed 
volume.  These  papers  were  written  at  various  times  during  the 
last  ten  years,  each  one  under  the  pressure  of  a  manifestly 
urgent  want  in  the  profession.  They  were  not  written,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  merely  to  make  a  book  ;  but  because  the  demand 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  be  writ- 
ten ;  and  each  one  as  it  appeared  filled  a  space — and  thus  far  most 
completely — that  had  not  been  occupied  before; 

Perhaps  in  all  Dental  literature  there  is  nothing  that  has  met 
with  more  unqualified  approbation  at  the  hands  of  the  Profession 
than  some  of  these  papers.  As  examples  of  these  we  may  refer 
to  the  articles  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  the  Mouth,  "  Dental  Caries,'' 
"  The  action  of  Topical  Remedies,''  &.c.,  &c.  One  great  value 
attached  to  these  articles,  in  addition  to  their  correctness  and 
fullness,  is  their  essentially  practical  character.  The  principles 
are  such  as  are  involved  in  every  day  practice. 
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We  have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  number  of  the 
Register  containing  some  one  of  these  Essays,  and  usually,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  applicant  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it: 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  way  is  now  open  for  all  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  published  by  S.  S.  White, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Dental  Depots,  and  we  presume  at  the 
principal  book  stores.     Price  $2.00.  T. 


-OC^- 


The  Teeth.     Their  Healthy  Disease  and   Treatment.     By  J.  P. 

H.  Brown. 

prhis  is  a  most  excellent  little  work,  designed  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  people.  The  feasibility  and  importance  of  thus 
transmitting  to  the  people  knowledge  so  valuable  to  them  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  comfort  and  health,  has  long 
been  acknowledged  by  many  in  the  Dental  profession  ;  and  not 
a  few  have  entered  upon  the  work. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  superior  merit  :  it  is  written  in  a 
plain,  understandable  manner.  The  author  in  the  preface  says  : 
"  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  multum  in  parvo,  and  to  divest 
my  descriptions  as  far  as  possible  of  technical  language." 

This  and  similar  works  will  accomplish  very  much  wherever 
they  are  used.  This  little  volume  is  perhaps  too  expensive  for 
general  circulation;  but  extracts  might  be  published  from  its 
pages  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  in  that  way  have  a  great 
many  readers. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  B.  will  not  now  lay  aside  his  pen,  after 
havina:  demonstrated  that  he  can  use  it  so  well.  T. 
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SIMPSON'S  RUBBER— PRICE  REDUCED. 
The  Dental  gum  manufactured  under  Simpson's  patent,  has 
recently  been  reduced  from  S8.00  per  pound  to  $6.00.  We  feel 
well  assured  that  the  manufacturer  of  this  gum  is  disposed  to 
extend  to  the  dental  profession  every  facility  and  accommodation 
possible ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that 
it  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  dental  rubber  ever  offered  to  the 
profession  ;  and  we  recommend  all  to  give  it  a  trial,  after  which 
we  think  none  other  will  be  used.  T. 
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MICROSCOPY  OF  THE  TEETH— continued. 

BY  S.  P.  CUTLER,  M.  D.,  A.  E.  G.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Microscopy  in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Cincinnati.   Formerly 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Botanic 

Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

I  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  fang  development,  especialljr 
in  the  permanent  molars,  or  rather  the  closing  section  of  that 
process,  which  has  not  received  due  and  special  attention 
as  yet. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  six  year  molars.  Preparations 
from  the  French. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Case  1 — 6  years  old. 

In  this  specimen  the  four  first  molars  are  in  the  lower  jaw 
just  through  the  alveolag,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  bone;  the  fangs  extended  just  below  the  bifurcations 
with  very  thin  sharp  edges,  enveloped  by  its  crypt,  forming 
a  closed  bony  envelope,  except  at  the  cutting  surface  where 
there  is  an  opening,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  teeth. 

The    superior   anterior  molars    are   elevated  nearly  one- 
fourch  above  the  alveolae,  the  fangs  a  little  longer  than  lower, 
their  crypts  in  contact  with  floor  of  the  antrum.     The  same 
funnel  shaped  openings  in  fangs  as  in  the  lower. 
Vol.  XXII. — 4, 
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The  lower  central  incisors  advancing  at  their  fangs  which 
are  about  half  grown.  The  laterals  about  one-half  as  much 
fang  as  the  centrals ;  none  of  the  balance  have  advanced  any 
beyond  their  necks. 

DECIDUOUS    ALL   INTACT. 

Case  2 — 7  years  old. 

In  this  case  the  four  centrals  are  full  grown,  the  laterals 
below  nearly  so  ;  the  upper  laterals  not  erupted  though 
advancing. 

The  fangs  of  the  lower  are  nearly  perfect,  the  apex  of  the 
upper  not  complete ;  slightly  funnel  shaped.  The  enamel 
grooved  and  spotted  extensively. 

The  lower  molars  are  erupted,  the  fangs  nearly  grown, 
open  and  funnel  shaped  at  apex,  sharp  and  thin,  nearly  rest- 
ing on  the  nerve.     The  upper  molars  advancing. 

Case  3 — 11  yeaks  old. 

In  this  case  the  four  lower  incisors  are  full  grown,  also 
the  superior  centrals,  and  four  anterior  molars.  The  upper 
laterals  erupted  and  about  three-fourths  grown.  The  others 
following  their  usual  course,  only  backward.  The  lower  in- 
cisors have  each  two  grooves  in  their  cutting  edges,  the 
uppers  only  one  groove  in  each.  In  this  case  the  fangs  are 
about  two-thirds  grown,  funnel  shaped  and  very  thin  walls, 
and  large  canal,  points  square  across,  and  full  width  of  the 
fang. 

In  this  case  all  the  incisors  have  funnel  shaped  openings 
and  their  edges  thin,  showing  a  non-completion  at  apex,  less 
so  than  either  of  the  others  spoken  of. 

Case  4 — 9  years  old. 
In  this  case  six  of  the  first  molars  have  not  yet  left  the 
jaws,  but   are  riding  on    their    permanent    contemporaries, 
ready  to  drop  out.     The  four  incisors  above  and  below  are 
full  grown,  also  the  lower  canines  and  two  bicuspids  nearly. 
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The  four  first  permanent  molars  are  full  grown ;  the  four 
second  are  advancing,  and  have  made  their  appearance  above 
the  jaw ;  the  fangs  about  half  grown. 

The  upper  incisors  are  nearly  closed  at  apex  of  fang  ; 
three  of  the  molars  are  closed.  One  of  the  first  inferior  is 
open  and  funnel  shaped  at  apex  through  full  length.  The 
lower  cuspids  are  grown,  but  open  and  funnel  shaped  apex. 

The  erupted  and  non-erupted  bicuspids  are  nearly  grown, 
but  very  open  and  funnel  shaped.  The  upper  canines  have 
nearly  grown  fangs,  but  have  not  yet  advanced  any  towards 
eruption. 

In  this  case  the  cutting  edges  of  incisors  are  slightly 
notched,  otherwise  healthy. 

All  the  above  cases  indicate  bad  or  vitiated  blood,  though 
less  so  in  the  last  case.  In  this  case  twenty-four  teeth  are 
erupted,  and  all  full  grown  except  the  canines,  which  are 
nearly  grown  apices,  very  open^and  funnel  shaped. 

Case  5 — 18  years  old. 

In  this  case  all  the  teeth  except  the  dens  sapientia  are 
erupted  and  full  grown,  except  the  second  molars,  which  are 
open  and  funnel  shaped  and  very  thin  edges. 

The  sockets  are  fully  formed,  but  the  fangs  do  not  rest  on 

the  bottom. 

In  this  case  these  last  named  teeth  must  have  been  erupted 

at  least  six  or  seven  years,  and  fangs  still  widely  open. 

Case  6 — 18  years  old. 

Evidently  this  case  is  older  than  stated.  All  the  teeth 
are  fully  developed  and  perfected,  except  the  left  inferior 
wisdom,  the  crown  of  which  is  just  above  the  bone.  The  fang 
not  fully  grown,  and  open  and  funnel  shaped,  would  have 
been  closed  by  the  time  it  was  fully  erupted. 

In  this  case  the  jaws  are  well  developed  and  teeth  sound, 
indicating  soundness  of  constitution.  All  the  others  were 
more  delicate  in  osseous  structure. 
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From  the  above  specifications  how  is  it  possible  in  the 
living  subject  to  determine  at  what  precise  time  the  fangs 
are  perfectly  formed  and  calcified  at  apex.  Right  here  lies  an 
important  problem  in  relation  to  destroying  nerves  in  young 
teeth  by  the  introduction  of  arsenic,  and  ultimately  filling  the 
fangs.  How  are  we  to  judge  of  the  special  condition  at  certain 
ages  of  teeth.  Some  index  to  the  degree  of  apicial  com- 
pletion may  be  had  by  the  character  of  the  mouth,  including 
the  teeth  and  general  osseous  development. 

Suppose  arsenic  to  be  introduced  into  teeth  with  open  and 
funnel  shaped  fangs,  and  to  remain  there  twenty-four  or 
forty- eight  hours,  what  would  be  the  probabilities  in  such 
cases ;  in  my  judgment,  inevitable  loss  of  such  teeth,  from 
the  fact  that  the  poison  must  necessarily  reach  the  socket 
and  there  work  mischief. 

Now  again,  suppose  the  nerve  to  be  destroyed  in  any 
other  way,  what  are  the  probable  chances  of  filling  such 
fangs  successfully  with  any  kind  of  filling,  even  knowing  the 
actual  state  of  things ;  decidedly  in  the  negative,  as  the 
apicial  openings  in  such  cases  are  larger  than  the  canal 
higher  up  in  the  fang,  which  would  render  all  attempts  at 
filling  such  fangs  abortive,  even  if  filled  by  a  plug  of  wood 
or  anything  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  that  might  be  success- 
fully introduced  and  forced  down  near  the  apex  without 
actually  reaching  the  socket,  the  operation  must  necessarily 
prove  a  failure  from  the  fact  that  the  fang  has  actually  no 
vital  connection  with  the  floor  of  alveolas  or  socket ;  which 
connection  being  a  subsequent  act  after  complete  calcification 
of  the  fang.  I  need  not  explain  farther,  as  the  difficulties 
will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  intelligent  Dentist. 

The  microscope  shows  clearly  that  calcification  commences 
at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine,  and  travels  inwards  and 
downwards  toward  the  apex  of  fang  and  until  the  fangs  are 
fully  completed.  The  cement  consists  of  a  very  thin  layer 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout  the  fang,  just  thick  enough 
to  give  attachment  with  the  alveolus.     After  the  completion 
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of  dentine,  then  the  cement  be^rins  to  thicken  over  the  end 
of  fang  and  gradually  travels  up  the  same,  and  when  tout 
ensemble  we  find  a  gradual  tapering  of  cement  in  thickness 
from  apex  to  neck. 

What  in  relation  to  the  heroic  use  of  the  mallet  in  such 
young  teeth,  even  with  or  without  live  nerves. 

Another  nut  to  crack.  A  large  molar  tooth  has  ten  mil- 
lions of  terminal  nerve  filaments,  and  future  calculations  may 
more  than  double  that  number. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE 
OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

BY  DR.  GEO.  W.  KELLY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Gentlemen: — A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  before  the 
birth  of  the  "  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  (our  honored 
alma  mater,)  after  a  pupilage  of  nearly  three  years,  we  said 
good-bye,  to  a  much  loved  and  respected  preceptor.  Being 
armed  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  material,  started 
out  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  battle  for  professional 
success. 

Our  preceptor  had  a  lucrative  practice,  and  in  the  ardor 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  we  flattered  ourself  that  we  had  ren- 
dered him  important  assistance,  in  mastering  many  and  very 
difficult  operations.  Fully  impressed  with  this  idea,  and 
picturing  out  an  easily  acquired  practice,  we  could  not  see 
any  conceivable  reason  why  abundant  success  should  not 
crown  our  first  efforts;  little  dreaming  of  the  trials  and  per- 
plexities that  followed  close  upon  us.  Years  of  labor,  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  elevatio.n  of  our  chosen  specialty, 
brings  with  them  the  unalterable  conclusion,  that  there  is 
yet  an  immense  amount  to  be  learned ;  and,  to-day,  feel  we 
know  less  than  we  supposed  we  could  master  at  our  com- 
mencement. 
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This,  gentlemen  graduates,  is  your  commencement.  It  isy 
we  believe,  almost  a  universal  mistake  made  by  the  majority 
of  young  men,  who,  after  going  through  the  presbribed 
routine  of  study  and  labor,  preparatory  to  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Divinity,  Law,  or  in  pursuit 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  with  a  diploma  or  other  recommenda- 
tion, that  a  location  is  chosen,  and  services  at  once  offered 
to  the  public,  with  the  assurance  that  "  they  know  it  all." 
Young  gentlemen,  if  any  of  i/ou  have  allowed  this  erroneous 
conclusion  to  find  a  lodgment  in  your  minds,  be  at  once  un- 
deceived. Professional  success,  with  a  lucrative  practice,  is 
gained  only  by  incessant  labor  These  diplomas,  which  you 
receive  to-night,  are  only  the  indorsement  of  the  authorities 
of  the  "  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,"  as  to  your  being 
duly  qualified  to  commence  your  professional  career.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  misfortune  and  fatal  to  your  future 
success,  did  you  imagine  that  while  a  pupil  in  this  institution 
you  had  been  taught  all  the  necessary  requirements,  and 
with  the  close  of  your  pupilage  you  were  no  longer  to  be  a 
diligent  student. 

During  the  long  months  you  have  spent  within  these  walls, 
you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  study,  which  should  still  be 
adhered  to.  According  to  an  old  maxim,  "habit  becomes  a 
second  nature,"  rendering  labor  easy,  the  performance  of 
duty  a  pleasure. 

Habit  will  guard  you  against  the  influence  of  bad  example, 
and  protect  you  from  unforeseen  temptation.  We  would 
therefore  urge  upon  you  particularly,  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating intellectual  habits.  Not  only  will  you  be  personally 
benefited,  but  render  yourselves  worthy  of  high  and  honorable 
recognition,  by  the  "  shining  lights  "  in  the  profession,  and 
refined  society.  During  your  first  years  of  practice,  you 
will  doubtless  have  leisure  hours,  which  can  be  profitably 
spent  in  pursuing  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pa- 
thology, Chemistry,  Dental  Medicine,  Surgery  and  the  other 
sciences,  which,  during  your  pupilage  you  have  comparatively 
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but  just  begun  ;  all  offering  boundless  fields  for  thought  and 
investigation  to  the  student  whose  ambition  urges  him  on  to 
qualify  himself  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  usefulness 
and  honor  in  his  profession. 

There  is  no  nook  or  corner  for  the  indolent  man,  we  are 
inarching  rapidly  onward,  and  the  sooner  such  drones  are 
expelled  from  the  dental  hive,  and  seek  some  other  calling, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  interested. 

Dental  science  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  present 
century,  and  is  acknowledged  as  a  specialty  of  general  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  requiring  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge 
for  success  in  practice. 

Every  year  adds  momentum  to  its  onward  march,  and  if 
you  hope  to  keep  up  with  your  brethren  in  the  race  for  pro- 
fessional renown,  you  must  industriously  use  and  profit  by 
every  means  within  your  power,  and  not  be  content  until  you 
have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  your  calling. 

It  is  said,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,"  which 
is  certainly  true  in  our  profession,  for  it  can  only  be  reached 
by  habitual  diligence. 

We  congratulate  you,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  are  en- 
tering the  profession  under  such  auspicious  circumstances. 
You  can  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  your  predecessors 
after  long  years  of  investigation  and  labor. 

With  this  on  which  to  build,  it  will  be  your  duty  and  we 
trust  your  highest  aim,  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  structure 
as  it  rises  higher  and  higher.  As  they  have  toiled  unwea- 
rieily  and  uncomplainingly,  so  may  you  never  feel  like 
giving  up,  even  though  at  times  all  should  look  dark ;  remem- 
ber, "  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,"  and  go  manfully  on 
with  the  work. 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  fill  up  all  your  time  with  work, 
you  should,  of  course,  keep  generally  posted  in  the  literature 
and  news  of  the  day,  that  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  society, 
socially  and  politically. 
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Not  least  in  importance  is  our  Dental  literature ;  it  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in  your  affections,  and  should  you 
unfortunately  have  a  neighbor  who  is  not  a  subscriber  (truly 
an  object  of  commiseration),  see  that  he  becomes  one,  that 
he  may  be  "  brought  from  darkness  to  light."  You  will  lose 
nothing  by  your  efforts  to  elevate  those  who  would  drag  you 
down,  by  bringing  reproach  on  the  profession. 

Guard  well  its  reputation  by  giving  encouragement  to 
none  but  the  truly  worthy  to  enter  its  portals,  requiring  a 
prescribed  term  of  pupilage,  and  a  regular  course  in  some 
Dental  college. 

In  regard  to  Dental  societies,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  advantages  arising  from  a  regular  attendance, 
whenever  circumstances  will  permit.  Meet  your  brethren 
with  a  kind,  friendly  feeling ;  encouraging  them  by  your 
presence  of  a  desire  for  improvement  and  readiness  to  impart 
any  information  you  may  possess  that  would  be  of  advantage. 
They  dissipate  personal  discords  and  jealousy. 

By  social  contact  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  of 
interest,  and  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  practice, 
each  one  is  stimulated  to  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  all  his  operations. 

They  have  an  elevating  influence,  and  after  every  meeting 
you  will  love  your  profession  and  brethren  more  than  ever ; 
be  a  better  man,  and  also  a  better  Dentist. 

Should  any  of  your  competitors  not  be  a  member  (and 
strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  some  good  men  who  are 
not),  urge  him  with  a  determination  that  knows  no  failure, 
to  become  one ;  and  my  word  for  it,  he  will  ever  after  bless 
you. 

We  advise  you  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  members  of  the  Medi- 
cal profession,  as  you  will  frequently  meet  them  in  consulta- 
tion, in  which  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  show  your 
ability  in  deciding  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  your  services  are  required. 
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Lest  I  weary  you    with    further    remarks,  I  will    close 
rejoicing   with  you   that  your   examinations    have  been    so 
satisfactory,  and  that  you  are  duly  qualified  to  receive  these 
tokens  of  our  confidence  and  regard. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicings  and  congratulations,  at 
this  time,  when  ive  are  about  to  part;  will  it  not  be  well  to 
remember  kindly  though  with  sorrow,  him,  who  parted  from 
us  during  the  past  session,  and  went  away  into  the  "  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  "  It  becomes  us  here,  to  drop 
tears  of  afi"ection  to  the  memory  of  your  beloved  classmate, 
whose  hopes,  ambitions  and  prospects  were  as  bright,  and 
whose  future  seemed  as  certain  as  yours  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  but  whose  earthly  career  was  so  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  grim  visitor,  who  must  sooner  or  later  knock  at 
each  of  our  doors.  We  know  not  the.  day  nor  the  hour,  but 
let  us  be  found  as  he  was,  in  the  ranks,  fighting  the  battle  of 
life  with  our  best  energies ;  making  the  most  of  time  allotted 
us,  not  as  though  it  were  our  all,  but  as  a  part  of  an  eternity 
that  belongs  to  each  of  us. 

Gentlemen  Graduates, — By  the  authority  committed  to 
me  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  a  pleasurable 
duty  to  confer  on  each  of  you  this  Diploma  of  *'  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery."  The  Faculty  in  conferring  these  marks 
of  distinction  and  merit,  do  so,  fully  believing  that  you 
will  devote  your  energies  to  the  good  of  the  profession  and 
mankind. 

In  connection  with  these,  and  as  a  parting  gift,  the  Faculty 
present  to  each  of  you  a  copy  of  the  "  Holy  Bible,"  which  is 
of  all  books  the  purest  and  most  "  venerably  good."  May  its 
precepts  ever  guide  you ;  and  in  all  your  transactions,  social 
and  professional,  keep  before  you  the  golden  rule, — ''  Do 
unto  others,  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Goddard. 

Bead  before  the  Miseissippi  Valley  Dental  Association,   at  its  annual  meeting, 

March  4th,  18G8. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Associa- 
tion :  I  have  not  spent  much  time  in  the  selection  of  a  subject 
on  which  to  address  you.  For  I  have  preferred  to  submit  my- 
self directly  and  unreservedly  to  the  auspices  of  this  occasion, 
and  to  draw  my  inspiration  from  its  sympathies  and  sugges- 
tions. Thus  I  have  taken  counsel  of  my  heart  rather  than 
of  my  head  ;  and  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  earnest  words 
on  ""The  worth  and  dignity  of  the  Dental  profession,  and  the 
responsibility  it  imposes.^' 

The  Dental  profession  has  three  fundamental  claims  to 
high  respect  and  attention.  1st.  It  demands  scientific 
knowledge.  2d.  It  demands  artistic  skill.  3d.  It  demands 
a  pure,  true,  worthy  character.  Let  me  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  k  presentation  of  these  points  in  some  detail. 

1st.  The  Dental  profession  demands  scientific  knowledge 
in  those  who  undertake  it.  It  has  to  do  with  a  portion  of  the 
human  body,  that  noblest  of  all  the  material  works  of  God 
on  earth.  It  is  in  close  alliance  with  the  provinces  of  both 
the  surgeon  and  the  physician,  who  have  always,  when  wor- 
thy of  their  vocation,  enjoyed  an  honorable  station  among 
the  fraternity  of  scholars  and  scientific  experts,  and  also  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  society  at  large. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  is  immediately  affected,  yes, 
controlled  by  the  condition  of  the  body ;  and  I  defy  a  man 
to  undertake  their  repair  in  a  proper  manner,  and  advise  in 
regard  to  their  due  care  and  regulation,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  those  great 
laws  of  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation,  nervous  force  and 
action,  which  regulate  the  economy  of  life,  health  and  growth- 
Their  own  particular  structure  too,  their  laws  of  formation 
and  growth,  and  the  occasions  and  processes  of  their  decay, 
constitute  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  as  well  as  necessary 
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study ;  embracing  principles  of  science  as  profound  and  com- 
prehensive as  those  that  pertain  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
human  frame. 

Here  then  do  we  establish  for  our  profession  a  basis  of 
true  honor ;  a  claim  to  public  deference  and  respect,  founded 
on  the  loftiest  principles  on  which  any  class  of  men  assert 
their  right  to  scientific  distinction,  and  to  social  position  and 
regard.  And  what  is  there,  I  ask,  to  prevent  us,  as  a  body, 
from  achieving  the  same  rank  and  being  rewarded  with  the 
same  honors  as  others  ?  What  is  there  to  interfere  between 
us  and  the  recognition  of  our  deserts  ?  What  except  our  own 
falseness  to  our  true  position  and  claims  ?  I  appeal  to  you 
then,  as  men  who  prize  the  honor  of  your  profession,  to  re- 
gard with  jealous  interest  its  relations  to  science  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  society  on  the  other.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
consecrate  yourselves  to  the  woi^li  of  vindicating  its  noble  and 
ennobling  claims.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  as  the  first  step 
towards  its  purification  and  elevation,  I  appeal  to  you  to  be 
personally  faithful  to  its  high  demands  ;  I  appeal  to  you  as 
the  second  step,  to  discountenance,  and  seek  earnestly  to 
expel  from  their  assumed  position  in  our  body,  those  empirics, 
whose  ignorant  charlatanry  is  continually  bringing  reproach 
and  odium  on  our  profession  ;  who  have  taken  it  up  and 
pursue  it,  not  with  any  enthusiastic  ^appreciation  of  it  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  but  only  with  a  sordid  idea  that  it  offers 
a  cheap  and  ready  way  to  secure  a  livelihood  and  to  make 
money ;  who  therefore  have  no  science  about  them ;  no  lofty 
principles  of  fealty  to  scientific  truth  in  their  practice ;  but 
who  go  on  without  heart  or  conscience  in  a  course  of  igno- 
rant pretension,  blind  to  the  mischief  that  they  are  likely 
to  cause. 

It  will  be  worse  than  useless  to  publicly  denounce  these 
charlatans,  and  brand  them  with  the  epithets  that  will  justly 
characterize  them.  For  instantly  the  cry  will  be  raised  that 
our  opposition  is  inspired  by  our  selfish  and  sordid  jealousy ; 
that  we  merely  fear  the  competition   of  these  persons,  and 
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traduce  and  defame  them,  so  as  to  crush  them  out  of  our  way. 
Thus  we  should  be  instrumental  only  in  securing  for  them~ 
sympathy  first,  and  through   that   sympathy  business  ;   and 
should  increase  the  very  evil  we  were  interested  to  abate.  ' 

But  this  much  we  can  do ;  and  it  is  a  course  that  while 
it  preserves  our  own  dignity,  will  be  gradually  and  decisively 
effective  against  the  unworthy,  and  force  them  from  the  po- 
sition which  they  disgrace ;  and  that  is,  to  be  in  all  points 
faithful,  true  and  high-minded  ourselves. 

Then  when  by  our  own  scientific  culture  and  ability,  we 
shall  have  demonstrated  the  real  foundations  on  which  our 
profession  rests,  the  contrasts  we  shall  exhibit  to  the  igno- 
rance of  these  pretenders  will  not  fail  to  impress  itself  on 
the  public  mind,  and  induce  a  withdrawal  of  patronage  from 
them.  May  that  time  speedily  come  !  Intensely  conscious 
of  the  exalted  relations  of  Dentistry  to  the  truths  and  requi- 
sites of  science,  I  have  no  tolerance  for  the  charlatanry  that 
so  widely  prevails  under  that  name,  that  ought  to  cover 
nothing  that  is  not  enlightened  and  true.  And  I  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  this  occasion  affords,  to  utter  my  voice  in 
indignant  tones  on  the  subject,  happy  if  through  these  fleet- 
ing words  I  can  stimulate  afresh  the  right  motives  that 
inspire  you,  and  combine  us  in  that  faithful  activity,  which  is 
essential  to  the  purification  and  honor  of  our  profession. 

I  am  to  speak  in  the  second  place,  of  our  profession,  as 
demanding  artistic  skill,  and  in  this  connection,  as  well  you 
know,  I  can  utter  myself  with  the  same  positiveness  as  in  con- 
nection with  its  relations  to  science. 

The  true,  real  Dentist  is,  of  necessity,  an  exquisite  artist. 
His  work,  to  be  neatly  and  effectively  performed,  requires 
instruments  of  the  most  cunning  workmanship,  handled  with 
the  utmost  dexterity,  in  conformity  to  methods  that  involve 
the  most  finished  processes  of  art.  There  is  not  a  stronger 
contrast  between  the  skill  of  the  most  finished  artificer  in  any 
branch  of  delicate  handicraft,  and  the  botch-work  of  an  un- 
practiced  blunderer  in  the  same,  than  between  the  admirable 
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performances  of  an  accomplished  Dentist  and  the  sham  work 
of  a  rude  unskilled  pretender ;  and  therefore,  as  in  connection 
with  our  former  consideration  in  respect  to  science,  I  make 
bold  to  speak  with  the  utmost  truth  and  freedom,  and  to 
urge  the  same  demands  upon  you.  As  I  pleaded  with  you 
then  to  respect  and  elevate  your  profession  because  of  its 
scientific  claims,  so  now  I  plead  with  you  to  respect  and  ele- 
vate it,  because  of  its  admirable  alliances  to  art,  and  just  in 
proportion  to  our  adequate  appreciation  of  it  in  this  respect, 
must  be  our  indignant  recoil  from  the  miserable  unskillful- 
ness  of  those  who  have  adopted  without  either  science  to  guide 
them,  or  skill  properly  to  accomplish  Avhat  they  undertake. 

It  is  the  glory  of  a  faithful  artist,  in  whatever  walk  of  art 
to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  do  violence  to  those  eter- 
nal principles  that  underlie  all  art.  So  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
true  Dentist  to  act  for  the  real  interest  of  his  patient, 
although  pecuniary  loss  may  be  the  result.  But  these  im  ; 
postors  whom  I  am  denouncing,  will  prosecute  a  case  that 
may  be  ofi"ered  to  them,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  even  although 
they  know  that  it  will  be  to  the  injury  of  the  patient.  What 
a  wrong  is  done  to  the  community  every  year,  enormous  in 
the  aggregate,  by  bungling  unskilled  operators  on  teeth  ! 
How  many  an  unsuspecting  person,  trusting  to  their  lying 
advertisements,  is  deceived  into  trusting  to  their  work,  and 
supposing  that  all  is  right,  the  work  properly  and  faithfully 
done,  and  his  teeth  secured  from  further  decay  and  rendered 
serviceable  ;  and  yet,  in  a  few  months,  perhaps  in  a  few  weeks 
or  days  even,  the  fraud  on  their  confidence  and  their  purses 
becomes  manifest,  the  work  proves  worthless,  and  with 
injuries  perhaps,  that  will  interfere  with  their  health  and 
prove  the  ruin  of  their  teeth,  they  experience  the  indignant 
conviction  that  they  have  been  cheated  and  wronged,  and 
learn  to  mistrust  the  honesty,  skill,  and  high-mindedness  of 
the  whole  fraternity. 

Now  what  is  to  remedy  this  constant  outrage  on  our  pro- 
fession, this  fraud  on  the  public?    How  are  the  public  to  be 
Vol.  XXII. — 5. 
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induced  to  discriminate  between  the  two  classes  of  practi- 
tioners, and  employ  and  uphold  only  those  who  are  accom- 
plished and  worthy  ? 

The  same  difficulties  beset  the  method  of  publicly  de- 
nouncing these  knavish  bunglers,  as  in  denouncing  those  who 
are  void  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  I  can  only  repeat  the 
recommendation  already  given,  to  crush  them  out  by  the 
superior  weight  of  our  pretensions  and  character.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  no  sane  person  who  has  been  onCe 
abused  and  fleeced  by  these  impostors  will  submit  to  undergo 
the  cheat  a  second  time;  and  out  of  these  we  shall  soon 
have  quite  an  army  at  our  backs,  to  aid  in  the  right  guidance 
of  public  opinion.  And  beyond  that,  we  must  be  content  to 
work  out  the  problem  slowly  and  surely  by  our  personal 
fidelity  and  skill. 

Let  every  true  Dentist  place  the  word  "  Excelsior  "  on  his 
banner  as  the  only  motto  by  which  he  will  consent  to  be 
inspired  and  guided  ;  let  him  pursue  with  devotion  and 
conscientious  fidelity  his  experimental  career,  wedding  skill 
to  science,  thus  on  the  one  hand  satisfying  his  conscience, 
and  achieving  excellent  practical  results ;  and  thus  let  him 
draw  in  bold  and  unmistakable  characters,  the  line  between 
himself  and  the  charlatan  who  is  gulling  an  unsuspecting 
public.     Honor  will  surely  redound  to  whom  honor  is  due ! 

And  what  is  of  equal  importance,  let  us  not  confine  our 
interests  and  attention  to  the  present,  but  think  of  the  future. 
We  have  our  Dental  Colleges.  Let  us  foster  them  with  our 
most  ardent  and  persistent  regards.  Let  us  place  their 
standard  of  requirement  so  high,  and  maintain  it  so  rigidly 
in  its  lofty  elevation,  that  their  credentials  in  a  young  man's 
possession  shall  be  his  title  deed  to  confidence,  trust  and 
respectability. 

Let  them  send  forth  every  year,  classes  so  thoroughly 
furnished,  both  as  to  scientific  knowledge  and  experimental 
artistic  practice,  that  the  profession  shall  be  hedged  about 
with  the  safeguards  of  honor ;  a  noble  corps  of  practitioners 
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to  sustain  its  integrity,  and  vindicate  its  claims  ;  and  its 
legitimate  sons,  protecting  as  well  as  serving  the  public, 
expel  from  society  and  position  the  bastards  who  dare  to 
practice  their  rascality  under  its  name ! 

I  have  used  the  word  respectability,  and  this  brings  me  to 
my  third  and  last  topic,  viz. :  The  character  that  should  be- 
long to  every  Dentist  who  is  worthy  of  his  profession. 

Had  I  the  power  of  using  language  so  as  to  express  all  that 
I  feel  on  this  point,  I  should  be  eloquent  indeed.  In  default 
of  that,  let  a  few  but  earnest  words  interpret  the  intense 
feelings  of  ray  heart. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  the  course  of  my  argument  has 
been  continually  drawing  a  distinction  between  honesty  and 
dishonesty,  candor  and  deception,  real  science  and  skill,  and 
low  false  pretension,  severally  in  the  two  classes  which  are 
nominally  included  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession. 

So  far  then,  if  no  farther,  there  is  a  demand  for  high- 
mindedness,  truth  and  honor  in  our  fraternity. 

Bo  far  if  no  farther,  there  is  no  place  among  us  for  the 
low  selfish  time-server  and  the  designing  knave.  But  I  wish 
emphatically,  to  go  farther, — I  have  in  view  the  intimate 
relations  and  contacts  into  which  our  profession  necessarily 
brings  us  and  our  patients.  I  have  in  view  also,  the  influence 
that  personal  character  always  has  and  ought  to  have  over 
the  respectability  and  social  standing  of  men.  Never  may 
the  time  come  in  America  when  character  shall  be  divorced 
from  reputation,  and  a  man's  place  in  society  be  irrespective 
of  his  moral  deserts.  And  when  I  add  to  this  general  con- 
sideration the  special  ones  before  adverted  to,  that  demand 
for  our  profession  men  of  real  sterling  worth.  I  do  entreat 
you,  gentlemen,  give  to  this  vital  point  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

If  it  be  a  disgrace  to  our  profession  to  have  in  its  ranks, 
ignorant  charlatans  and  unskilled  bunglers,  it  is  still  more 
disgraceful  to  have  those  whose  low  standard  of  morals 
infringes  the  requisites  of  Christian  duty  and  social  decorum. 
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Professional  pride  makes  me  denounce  the  former ;  but  I  can 
not  but  regard  the  fact  of  the  latter,  as  no  less  than  a  per- 
sonal insult.  Every  one  of  us  indeed  who  is  characterized 
by  noble  and  pure  aspirations,  and  is  striving  by  an  unsullied 
name  and  a  title  to  the  respect  of  the  community,  to  honor 
his  walk  in  life,  must  needs  feel  it  as  a  reflection  on  himself, 
not  only  as  a  Dentist  but  as  a  man,  when  some  base  fellow, 
worthy  only  of  social  outlawry,  usurps  the  name  and  strives 
to  carry  off  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  our  profession. 

Then  let  us  set  our  standard  high,  and  maintain  it  there. 
Let  us  make  character  a  requisite  for  obtaining  a  degree  in 
our  Dental  Colleges,  as  well  as  science  and  skill.  Let  us 
see  to  it  as  far  as  we  can,  that  our  patients,  when  they  place 
themselves  under  our  hands,  are  coming  in  contact  with 
Christian  gentlemen.  Let  us  measure  our  own  aspirations 
and  purposes  by  the  demands  and  possibilities  of  our  profes- 
sion ;  and  by  our  appreciation  of  its  claims  to  unlimited 
respect  and  honor,  make  it  sure  that  never  in  our  persons  or 
by  our  faithlessness,  it  shall  receive  the  slightest  wound !  * 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thus  frankly  expressed  to  you  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  as  they  have  been  called  into  exercise  by 
this  occasion.  In  a  very  unstudied  manner  I  have  endeavored 
to  vindicate  the  claims  of  our  profession. 

I  trust  that  your  own  hearts  have  gone  along  with  me  and 
that  you  have  said,  Amen — to  my  words.  I  trust  that  I 
have  been  giving  voice  to  your  own  ardent  and  aspiring  sym- 
pathies and  desires,  while  I  have  been  uttering  my  own. 

And  commending  you  and  our  profession  to  Him,  to  whom 
alone  every  man  standeth  or  falleth,  and  appealing  to  every 
man  who  hears  me  to  regard  the  credit  of  his  profession  and 
his  own  honor  and  character  as  infinitely  more  to  be  prefer- 
red than  sordid  acquisilion. 

I  bid  you  all  God  speed  in  your  several  careers,  wishing 
you  health,  happiness  and  true  success. 
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INDISCRIMINATE  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SIX  YEAR 
MOLARS  IS  A  SIN,  AND  SHOULD  BE  CONDEMNED. 

BY   G.  A.  MILLS,  BROOKLYN. 

My  Dear  Register :  In  reading  of  care  and  treatment  of 
six  year  molars  in  the  January  number,  my  spirit  groaned 
within  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  how  long?  Yea,  oh  Lord, 
how  long  will  it  be  necessary  for  any  one  to  speak  out 
against  the  damnable  practice  of  such  indiscriminate  extrac- 
tion of  these  important  organs  of  the  human  body  ?  It 
does  seem  that  the  more  sacred  the  temple,  the  greater  the 
desire  to  desecrate.  "  We  are  living  trult/  in  a  grand  and 
awful  time,"  and  never  has  there  been  an  hour  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  preach  the 
truth;  yea,  knowledge  (is)  nothing  but  truth.  Why  is  it  that 
our  noble  profession  seeins  to  be  chosen  (of  God),  I  sincerely 
believe,  to  stand  out  in  the  front  ranks  and  denounce  the 
wholesale  fractionalization  of  the  tenement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f 
Why  is  it  that  so  few  dare  to  attempt,  to  even  approximate  to- 
wards as  solemn  a  duty  as  was  ever  laid  upon  man  ?  To  cry 
out,  to  denounce,  is  the  imperative  demand  of  the  hour.  I  say 
the  Dentist  seems  to  be  chosen  for  this  reason.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  those  claiming  to  be  high  in  authority  in  the  medical 
profession,  that  we  have  made  more  advancement  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  than  they  have  in  two  hundred.  Now  if 
this  be  half  true,  our  calling  is  not  one  of  drudgery.  We 
read  that  '^  God  made  man  in  his  own  imaoe,"  (this  may  refer 
to  his  moral  character  or  form,)  but  he  is  the  architect  of  the 
human  form,  and  could  we  see  man  as  he  left  his  Maker's 
hands,  none  could  improve.  What  would  the  architect  of 
our  day  thirk,  to  see  the  symmetry  of  his  designs  deformed 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  same  misguided  genius?  Seeing  an 
angle  where  a  well  rounded  curve  should  have  been,  (and 
would,  but  for  the  blundering  of  an  assistant,)  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  removal  of  a  misdirected  line,  should  leave  a  gap? 
It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all,  oftenest  to  the  Dentist, 
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that  so  many  of  our  co-workers  of  good  common  sense  in 
other  directions,  when  coming  to  the  practice  of  even  trying 
to  save  the  six  year  molar,  do  not  stop  to  try,  but  coolly 
slip  the  forceps  upon  it,  and  laugh  to  see  the  trophy  of  their 
hellish  surgery.  Now  did  they  stop  here,  it  would  be  of  some 
comfort,  would  with  a  dashing  pace  by  an  unholy  ambition, 
too  often  (I  fear),  to  be  called  just,  or  teachers  of  what  ? 
(error,)  they  dash  on  with  a  recklessness  of  a  Gilpin,  and 
scatter  their  infernal  seed ;  but,  thank  God  !  the  virgin  soil 
does  not  readily  embrace  it  in  these  days  of  quickening  warmth 
and  sunshine.  The  day  of  error  is  fast  waning,  and  the  time 
is  nigh  at  hand,  that  he  with  open  eyes  may  read  as  he  runs, 
(and  take  notice  of  this  fact,)  that  he  who  does  not  run,  can 
not  read.  Truth  means  progress,  and  it  does  not  look  back 
to  old  and  mildewed  reputations,  nor  coats  of  arms  of  "  ye 
olden  times,"  but  like  the  zealous  Paul,  although  in  evil  and 
error  at  first,  seeing  his  false  position,  rushes  out  of  the  broad 
road  of  wicked  deeds,  into  the  narrow  pathway  of  light,  ac- 
cepting the  blessed  task  of  duty,  though  assured  of  trials, 
but  ever  balanced  by  the  knowledge,  i.  e.  truth,  that  .comes  to 
every  regenerated  soul ;  he  counts  all  this  as  nought,  that  he 
may  attain  unto  the  treasure  of  fulfilling  the  highest  point 
of  Christianity,  i.  e.  "  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-man." 
Can  we  from  this  read  no  lesson  of  profit  to  our  calling? 
Does  our  duty  differ  from  Paul's  ?  To  be  sure,  we  do  not 
learn  that  he  expresses  Dentistry.  But,  fellow  Dentists,  he 
was  a  man  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  his  Creator,  to  walk 
in  the  light.  There  is  no  need  of  this  very  thmg.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  darkness  around  and  about,  and  a  willingness  to 
remain  in  it,  when  men  shut  their  eyes  to  such  acts  of  wrong 
doing  in  the  direction  to  which  this  article  points.  The  truth 
of  these  statements  come  by  comparison;  the  facts  are  ac- 
knowledged by  many  a  repentant  one,  and  they  are  heard  to 
say  in  their  manliness,  they  will  go  and  sin  no  more  in  the 
wholesale  extraction  of  the  first  permanent  molars. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  OXY-CHLORIDE   OF  ZINC  OVER 

EPXOSED  PULPS. 

Read  before  the  Massachusetts  DeDtal  Association,  May,  18G7. 
BY   I.   A.    SALMON. 

At  a  former  meeting  of  this  Society  I  took  occasion  to 
advocate  the  use  of  oxy-chloride  of  zinc  over  exposed  pulps, 
as  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Keep,  and  at  that  time  read  to 
the  society  the  result  of  a  few  cases  occurring  in  my  practice 
treated  in  this  manner.  The  result  to  that  time  having  been 
80  favorable,  I  have  since  used  it  with  a  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence. Could  our  brothers  of  the  profession  be  induced  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  feel  sure  its  use  would  be  very  generally 
adopted,  and  the  present  various  modes  of  capping,  so  often 
necessitating  the  use  of  temporary  fillings,  and  so  uncertain 
in  their  results,  would  be  dispensed  with. 

To  use  oxy  chloride  of  zinc  successfully,  considerable  care 
must  be  exercised.  It  is  important  that  the  materials  be 
pure  and  properly  prepared. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  is  often  impure,  containing  white  lead, 
chalk  and  other  substances,  that  of  a  white  color  is  not  con- 
sidered of  as  good  quality  as  the  yellowish  white. 

Should  there  be  an  excess  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  its 
escharotic  property  will  be  strongly  marked.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  used  should  be  only  sufiicient  to  cause  the 
mixture  to  set. 

My  method  of  manipulation  is  to  cut  from  fine  linen  a 
small  piece  sufficient  to  cover  that  part  of  the  pulp  I  desire 
to  protect ;  having  mixed  the  oxy-chloride,  the  piece  of  linen 
is  saturated  with  it,  a  portion  being  applied  to  one  or  both 
sides,  which  is  then  carried  upon  an  instrument  and  placed 
directly  over  the  point  desired  to  protect.  More  or  less 
pain  is  occasioned  which,  however,  speedily  subsides  and 
does  not  return. 

After  a  few  minutes  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  firmly 
set,  during  which  time  moisture  must  be  excluded  from  the 
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cavity,  I  introduce  the   gold   and   proceed   as  in  ordinary 
cases. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
used  the  oxy- chloride  of  zinc  and  have  arranged  them  in  the 
following  tabular  order ;  as  facts  cannot  be  disputed,  I  will 
give  it : 


Why  used. 


To  protect  pulps  (not  exposed) 
Over  exposed  pulps ^ 


No.  of 
Cases. 

44 

27 


Over  exposed  &  bleeding  pulps, 


Making  a  total  of. 


78 


When  permanently  filled. 

At  the  same  sitting. 
21  at  the  same  sitting. 

1  in  about  one  week. 

2  "  two  " 
1  "  three  " 
1  "  four  " 
1  "  eight   » 

1  at  the  same  sitting. 
1  in  about  one  week. 

3  »  two  " 
1  "  three  " 
1      "  four     " 

cases,  in  thirty-four  (34)  of  which 
the  pulp  was  exposed. 


In  every  case  which  I  have  subsequently  examined,  I  have 
found  the  tooth  perfectly  healthy  and  apparently  as  sensitive 
as  before  the  application,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  have  not 
had  a  failure. 


» 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  UPON  CHLOROFORM- 
IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION  TO  THOSE  USING 
THE  ARTICLE. 

BY  WM.  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.  D. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Coroner's  investigation  in  the 
recent  case  of  death  from  chloroform  in  this  city,  (Winona, 
Wis.,)  several  questions  of  more  than  transient  importance 
came  up  for  consideration.  Among  these  none  possessed 
greater  interest  than  the  two  following :  First, — Will  light 
decompose  chloroform  ?  Second, — If  so,  what  length  of  time 
is  required  to  render  the  decomposition  apparent?  In  regard 
to  the  first  question,  the  uniform  reply  of  the  books  was  that 
'it  will.  Touching  the  second  the  books  were  entirely  silent; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  personal  knowledge  upon  the  part 
of  the  several  gentlemen  called  as  witnesses,  the  question  was 
left  wholly  unanswered.  In  view  of  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  matter,  and  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the  case,  I  am  led  to 
give  publicity  to  the  following  occurrence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  chloroform  was  going  on,  a  fresh  botcle,  repre- 
sented as  belonging  to  the  same  invoice  as  that  used  by 
Dr.  Welch,  w^as  obtained  from  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  also 
subjected  to  examination.  This  presented  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  appearance,  and  was  founil  to  be  perfectly  pure. 
At  the  close  of  the  inquest  it  was  left  standing  upon  the 
table,  near  a  window,  in  a  private  room  in  my  office,  where, 
for  a  portion  of  the  day — from  about  nine  o'clock  until 
twelve — it  was  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  took 
no  particular  notice  of  it  further  than  an  occasional  glance, 
until  one  day — the  twenty-fifth,  I  think,  from  the  time  of 
bringing  it  to  the  office — I  observed  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  bottle  a  greenish  appearance  which  at  once 
arrested  my  attention.  Struck  by  the  similarity  of  color 
between  it  and  the  foreign  substance  present  in  the  chloro- 
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form  which  came  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Welch,  I  immediately 
dipped  into  the  bottle  a  slip  of  test-paper,  and  found  the 
contents  to  be  distinctly  acid.  A  day  or  two  after  I  observed 
that  a  greenish  colored  fluid  was  collecting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  chloroform  ;  and  this  has  since  gone  on  accumulating 
until  now  it  forms  a  kind  of  ring  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  floating  upon 
the  surface.  I  have  tested  this  chloroform  carefully,  and 
find  the  new  substance  to  be  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  stated  before,  the  several  works  which  I  have  been 
able  to  consult  upon  the  point,  all  of  which  are  authoritative, 
say  that  light  will  decompose  chloroform,  and  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  one  of  the  most  common  products  of  this 
decomposition.  That  this  change  may  take  place  rapidly 
under  favorable  conditions  of  exposure,  and  thus  render  the 
chloroform  highly  dangerous,  and  totally  unfit  for  use,  is  a 
conclusion  that  seems  to  be  fully  warranted  from  the  forego- 
ing facts. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  24th,  1867. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  "  Rooms  of 
the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association,"  at  2  o'clock  P.  M, 
(A  quorum  not  being  present,  no  regular  morning  session 
was  held.) 

President  Dr.  Geo.  Watt,  called  the  society  to  order.  The 
Secretary  being  absent,  G.  W.  Keely  was  appointed  pro  tern. 
Minutes  of  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Roll  of  members  being  called,  the  following  an- 
swered to  their  names  :  G.  W.  Keely,  Geo.  Watt,  J.  Taft, 
R.  Corson,  A.  A.  Blount,  G.  W.  Dunn,  B.  T.  Spellman,  N. 
W.  AVilliams,  J.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Wortman,  D.  R.  Jennings, 
C.  H.  Harroun,  J.  B.  Beauman. 

Drs.  Harroun  and  Jennings  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  membership. 

The  following  was  offered,  "  At   the  next  meeting  I  will 

propose  that  the  By-laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that 

the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be   held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 

December  in  each  year,  and  that  the  semi-annual  meetings 

be  discontinued. 

Signed,  A.  A.  Blount." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Berry  was  read,  regretting  his  ina- 
bility to  be  present,  which  was  received,  and  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Drs.  Blount,  Dunn  and  Corson,  were  appointed  to  propose 
candidates  for  ofiicers  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuino;  year. 
Report  received  and  laid  on  the  table.     Drs.  Williams  and 
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Corson  were  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account,  and 
reported  the  same  correct,  with  a  balance  of  $50  12  in  the 
Treasury. 

Committee  on  Membership  recommended  Drs.  J.  H.  Paine, 
of  Middletown,  and  G.  L.  Paine,  of  Xenia,  for  active  mem- 
bers ;  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Taylor,  of  Toledo,  as  an  honorary 
member,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

Report  of  nominating  committee  taken  up,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

President — J.  Taft. 

1st  Vice-Pj'esident — C.  H.  Harroun. 

^d  Vice-President — C.  R.  Butler. 

Corresponding  Secretary — N.  W.  Williams. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  W.  Maxwell. 

Treasurer — A.  Berry. 

Dr.  J.  Taft,  President  elect,  took  the  chair,  making  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  the  members 
elected  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  be  required  to  pay  but 
one-half  the  yearly  dues. 

On  motion,  the  By-laws  fixing  the  time  for  the  annual 
meeting  was  suspended  by  unanimous  vote,  after  which  it 
was — Resolved^  To  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  commencing 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Spellman, 
and  passed. 

That  any  member  now  in  debt  to  this  society,  who  shall 
continue  so  until  the  next  meeting,  shall  appear  in  person  or 
by  proxy  at  the  same,  and  show  cause  for  delinquency,  and 
those  failing  to  do  so  shall  cease  to  be  members  ;  and  that 
the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  notify  delinquents. 

The  rubber  question  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  fully  by 
Dr.  J.  Taft,  and  spoken  upon  by  Keely,  Spellman,  Harroun, 
and  others ;  and  a  determination  shown  to  contest  the  mat- 
ter to  the  end. 

Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  p.  M. 

G.  W.  Keely,  Sec.  pro  tern. 
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Evening  session — Society  met,  President  Taft  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  read  and  approved.  On 
motion,  Drs.  AVatt  and  J.  H.  Paine  were  appointed  to  select 
delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Association.  The  follow- 
ing  were  proposed,  and  duly  appointed  :  Drs.  B.  A.  Rose, 
J.  W.  Wortman,  John  Fowler,  H.  M.  Edson,  W.  R.  Lilley, 
A.  Terry,  H.  H.  Harrison,  A.  W.  Maxwell,  H.  C.  Howells, 
R.  Corson,  T.  W.  French,  L.  Buffett. 

The  Bill  to  "  regulate  the  Practice  of  Dentistry  in  the 
State"  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Taft,  Spellman, 
Keely,  Paine,  Watt,  Harroun,  and  others.  When  on  motion, 
Drs.  Harroun,  Watt  and  Jennings  were  appointed  to  select 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look  after 
the  interest  of  this  bill  at  the  coming  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  following  were  chosen  :  J.  Taft,  G.  W. 
Keely,  F.  H.  Whitslar,  W.  P.  Horton,  M.  De  Camp,  A.  A. 
Blount,  J.  B.  Beauman,  A.  W.  Maxwell,  F.  H.  Rehwinkle, 
W.  M.  Harriott,  J.  H.  Paine,  C.  H.  Harroun,  G.  L.  Paine, 
H.  R.  Smith,  J.  M.  Rhodes. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  subjects 
for  discussion  : 

First  —  Necrosis  of  Alveolar  Process,  cause  and  treat- 
ment. 

Second — Preparation  of  Cavities  for  filling. 

Third — Means  for  controlling  flow  of  saliva. 

Fourth — Dental  Medicines. 

Fifth — Mechanical   Dentistry. 

The  first  subject  was  discussed  in  a  very  spirited  manner 
by  Drs.  Watt  and  Spellman,  and  spoken  upon  with  much 
interest  by  others. 

The  second  subject  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  Drs.  Harroun,  Keely,  Taft,  Blount, 
and  a  few  others. 

It  being  late,  and  the  design  of  the  society  to  adjourn  this 
evening,  the  other  subjects  were  laid  over. 
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The  President  announced  the  Standing  Committees  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows : 

Executive  Committee  —  M.  De  Camp,  J.  W.  Wortman, 
J.  Fowler. 

Membership — B.  T.  Spellman,  C.  H.  Harroun,  J.  H.  Paine. 

Beiital  EthicB—1^,  W.  Williams,  F.  11.  Rehwinkle,  G. 
W.  Keely. 

Publication — Geo.  Watt,  G.  L.  Paine,  A.  A.  Blount. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  Essayists 
for  the  next  meeting  :  Drs.  H.  A.  Smith,  A.  Berry,  C.  R. 
Butler,  J.  H.  Paine,  C.  H.  Harroun. 

The  following  was  adopted :  Resolved^  That  the  Automatic 
Plugger  submitted  for  examination  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Taylor  of 
Toledo,  is  in  our  opinion  superior  to  any  one  heretofore  ex- 
hibited to  this  society. 

J.  Taft's  bill  of  $?2.50  for  printing,  and  a  bill  of  $5.00 
lor  the  use  of  Hall,  was  allowed  and  ordered  paid. 

Although  but  few  members  were  present,  all  felt  their  time 
had  been  profitably  spent,  and  "  that  it  was  good  to  be  here." 
After  a  short  season  of  social  intercourse  the  society  ad- 
journed. 

G.  W.  Keely,  Sec''y^  pro  tern. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 
On  the  third  Thursday  of  October  last,  a  number  of  Den- 
tists from  different  parts  of  East  Tennessee,  met  at  the  office 
of  Dr.  J.  Fouche.  in  Knoxville,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
an  Association.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  some  weeks 
before,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion to  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Dr.   Carson,   of  Rhea    county,  the  chairman,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cooke,  of  Cleveland,  reported  a  Constitution, 
which  after  considerable  discussion  was  adopted. 
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An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the 
choosing  of  Dr.  J.  Fouche,  of  Knoxville,  President ;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Cooke,  of  Cleveland,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
and  Dr.  S.  11.  Smith,  of  Knoxville,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  annual  meetings  will  be  held  at  Knoxville  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  October, 

Two  other  meetings  in  the  year  are  provided  for.  This 
year  they  will  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  March  at 
Cleveland,  and  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June  at  Morris- 
town. 

Such  an  organization  has  been  long  needed  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  only  necessary  that  the  profession  in  East 
Tennessee  sustain  it,  to  make  it  of  very  great  advantage  to 
themselves  and  the  community. 

S.  H.  Smith,  Cor.  Secretary, 


-«c- 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  STATES  DENTAL 

SOCIETY. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Central  States  Dental  Society  met 
in  annual  session  at  the  office  of  Drs.  Goddard  and  Peabody, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  streets,  Louisville,  Ky.,  at 
2  o'clock  Thursday,  P.  M.  Dec.  26,  1867. 

Dr.  Redman  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Shadoan  as  Secretary. 

On  calling  the  roll,  twenty-six  members  were  found  to  be 
present. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Secretary  submitted 
their  annual  reports,  which  were  adopted. 

On  motion  the  Code  of  Dental  Ethics  adopted  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,,  was  taken  up,  discussed,  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goddard,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Society  meet  from  9  to  1  o'clock,  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock,  and 
at  1^  each  day. 
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There  being  only  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Membership  present,  viz. :  Dr.  Goddard,  the  chairman,  filled 
the  vacancies  by  appointing  Drs.  Cobb  and  Russell. 

The  Committee  reported  as  worthy  of  membership  the 
following  named  Dentists,  and  they  were  duly  elected  : 

Dr.  A.  T.  Keightly,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Taylor,  'Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Rosson,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Forbes,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Hillman,  Louisville 

The  first  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion,  "  Filling 
Teeth  —  what  are  the  points  to  be  observed  to  secure  suc- 
cess?" was  taken  up  for  consideration.  Drs.  Taft,  McClel- 
lan,  Morgan,  and  others  debated  the  question  at  some  length, 
when  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Canine,  Fifth  street,  between  Green  and  Walnut,  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Friday. 

SECOND    DAY. 

The  Society  met  as  per  adjournment.  Minutes  of  the 
previous  day's  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  Society  went  into  the  selection  of  a  place 
for  holding  the  next  semi-annual  session  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  April  next.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  were  nominated,  and  on  the  first  ballot 
Indianapolis  was  chosen. 

Then,  according  to  resolution  of  the  preceding  day,  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  viz  : 

President — Dr.  McClellan. 

Vice  Presidents  —  Dr.  Keightly,  1st ;  Dr.  Cobb,  2d  ;  Dr. 
Naghel,  3d. 

Secretary  —  Dr.  Canine. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Dr.  Rosson. 

Treasurer  —  Dr.  R.  H.  Wilson. 

Drs.  Goddard  and  Arrington  were  appointed  to  conduct 
the  President  elect  to  the  chair.     Appropriate  speeches  were 
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made  by  both  the  retiring  officer,  Dr.  Redman,  and  the 
incoming  officer,  Dr.  McClellan. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goddard,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  retiring  officers. 

Bj  request,  Dr.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louisj  who  has  recently 
been  across  the  waters,  gave  some  descriptions  of  Dentistry 
in  Europe,  which  were  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Dis.  Goddard,  Russell  and  Arrington  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Code  of  Ethics. 

The  subject  of  "Filling  Teeth,"  under  discussion  the 
previous  evening,  was  resumed  by  Drs.  Wilson,  Morgan, 
Taft,  Russell,  Peabody,  and  others.  After  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, the  Society  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTEKNOON    SESSION. 

Having  assembled  according  to  adjournment,  the  above 
subject  was  renewed  and  further  discussed  by  Drs.  Peabody, 
Russell,  Forbes,  Arrington,  and  pthers,  when  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Goddard  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  upon  Microscopy,  by  Dr.  Cutler,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Tait.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cutler  was 
adopted. 

The  subject  of  Microscopy  was  passed,  and  the  second 
subject.  Sensitive  Dentine,  was  taken  up,  and  debated  for 
some  time.  • 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Redman,  a  committee  of  three  to  report 
upon  new  appliances  was  appointed,  viz :  Drs.  S.  J.  Cobb, 
R.  C.  Morgan  and  J.  H.  Taylor. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  also  appointed : 

Committee  on  Membership  —  Drs.  Driggs,  Cobb  and  Pea- 
body. 

Executive  Committee  —  Drs.  Arrington,  Morrell  and  Red- 
man. 

The  Society  thereupon  adjourned  to  meet  again  at    Dr. 
Wilson's  office  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
Vol.  xyii. — 6. 
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THIRD   DAY  —  FORENOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  according  to  adjournment.  Minutes 
read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  Committees  were  called  for,  when  the  commit- 
tee on  membership  presented  the  following : 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
examined  into  the  charges  preferred  against  Dr.  B.  M. 
Gildea,  and  find  the  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  sus- 
tained. 

[Signed]  S.  DRIGGS,        ) 

F.  PEABODDY,  V Committee. 
S.  J.  COBB,         j 

The  question  was  asked,  whether  Dr.  Gildea  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  for  trial,  when  one  of  the  coiimittee 
answered  that  he  had. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ask  Dr.  G.  to 
appear,  which  he  did. 

After  all  being  said  for  and  against  the  defendant,  a  vote 
was  taken  which  resulted  in  his  expulsion. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  other 
societies  of  the  action  of  this  association  in  the  above  case. 

A  motion  was  made  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  (a  notice  having  been  given 
one  year  previous)  which  resulted  in  changing  the  time  from 
the  26th  of  December  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  of 
each  year. 

Your  committee  would  report  the  following  names  as 
delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Association,  to  be  h^^ld 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  July  next:  Drs.  C.  E.  Dunn,  G.  S.  Jones, 
G.  F.  Lampkin,  E.  Q.  Naghel,  Alex.  Hartman,  C.  P.  Baird, 
E.  W.  Mason,  S.  C.  Chisholm,  J.  M.  Comegies,  J.  F.  Canine. 

[Signed]  W.  T.  ARRINGTON, ) 

W.  G  REDMAN,        l  Committee. 
F.  PEABODY,  j 

Dr.  McClellan  then  presented  for  inspection  his  new  base 
for   artificial  teeth,  which    he    gave    some    explanation    in 
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regard  to  durability,  adaptability,  &c.,  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  new  inventions  and  appliances. 

REPORT    OF   THE    COxMMITTEE    ON   APPLIANCES. 

Your  committee,  would  report  that  we  have  examined 
into  the  merits  of  several  improvements.  First,  an  auto- 
matic mallet,  presented  by  S-  C.  Taylor,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  find  it  to  be  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  and  would 
recommend  a  trial  by  those  using  such  instruments.  Also, 
several  specimens  of  a  new  base  for  artificial  teeth,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  A.  McClelland,  of  this  city,  and  think  that 
it  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  rubber,  from  what  we  can 
see  and  learn  of  it,  and  find  it  far  superior  to  anything  of  its 
kind.     We  find   it  beautiful,  light  and  strong. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  serve  notice  on 
Dr.  Abner  Wessen,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  in  this 
Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Drs.  Goddard,  Peabody, 
Canine  and  Wilson,  for  the  use  of  their  offices  during  the 
sittings  of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Peabody  gave  notice  of  an  additional  by-law. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  these  proceedings  to  the  city  papers  and  to  the  Dental 
journals  for  publication. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  1868,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M^ 

J.  F.  CANINE,  Secretary, 

»0 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    OHIO    STATE    DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Columbus,  December 
24th.  A  quorum  not  being  present,  no  regular  morning 
session  was  held. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

President  Dr.  George  Watt  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
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The  Secretary  being  absent,  Dr.  G.  W.  Kaely  was  appointed 
pro  tern. 

Minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Roll  of  members  being  called,  the  following  answered  to 
their  names :  G.  W.  Keelj,  R.  Corson,  B.  T.  Spellman,  J. 
W.  Wortman,  J.  B.  Beauman,  George  Watt,  A.  A.  Blount, 
N.  W.  Williams,  D.  R.  Jennings,  J.  Taft,  G.  W.  Dunn,  J. 
Fowler,  C.  H.  Harroun. 

Drs.  Harroun  and  Jennings  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
yacancj  in  the  Committee  on  Membership. 

The  following  was  offered:  "At  the^  next  meeting  I  will 
propose  that  the  By-laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that 
the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
December  each  year;  and  that  the  semi-annual  meetings  be 
discontinued."  Signed  A.  A.  BLOUNT. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Berry  was  read,  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present,  which,  on  motion,  was  received  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

Drs.  Blount,  Dunn  and  Corson  were  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Report  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Drs.  Williams  and  Corson  were  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  account,  and  reported  the  same  correct,  with 
balance  of  $50.12  in  the  Treasury. 

Committee  on  Membership  recommended  Drs.  John  H. 
Paine,  of  Middletown,  and  George  L.  Paine,  of  Xenia,  for 
active  members,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Taylor,  of  Toledo,  as  an 
honorary  member,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  taken  up,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected  : 

President  —  J.  Taft. 

Vice  Presidents  —  C.  H.  Harroun,  1st ;     C.  R.  Butler,  2d. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  N.  W.  Williams. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  W.  Maxwell. 

Treasurer  —  A.  Berry. 
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Dr.  J.  Taft,  President  elect,  took  the  chair,  making  a  few 
appropriate  rem  irks.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  members 
elected  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  required  to  pay  but 
one-half  the  yearly  dues. 

On  motion,  the  By-laws  fixing  the  time  for  the  annual 
meeting  were  suspended  by  unanimous  vote,  after  which  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting,  commencing 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Decemb'^r. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Spellman 
and  passed  : 

Resolved^  That  any  members  now  in  debt  to  this  society, 
who  shall  continue  so  until  the  next  meeting,  shall  appear  in 
person  or  by  proxy  at  the  same,  and  show  Ciiuse  for  delin- 
quency, and  those  failing  to  do  so  shall  cease  to  be  members  ; 
and  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  notify  delinquents. 

The  rubber  question  was  taken  up  and  discussed  fully  by 
Dr.  Taft,  and  spoken  upon  by  Drs.  Keely,- Spellman,  Ilar- 
roun,  and  others,  and  a  determination  shown  to  contest 
the  matter  to  the  last  end. 

Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  T  o'clock. 

G.  W.  KEELY,  Secretary,  'pro  tern. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Society  met,  President  Taft  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of 
afternoon  meeting  read  and  approve  1. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Watt  and  J.  H.  Paine  were  appointed  to 
select  delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Association.  The 
following  members  were  proposed  and  duly  appointed  :  Drs.  B. 
A.  Rose,  H.  M.  Edson,  C.  H.  Harroun,  R.  Corson,  John 
Fowler,  H.  C.  Howells,  G.  W.  VVortman,  W.  R.  Lilly,  A.  W. 
Maxwell,  T.  W.  French,  A.  Terry,  L.  Buffett. 

The  Bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  the  State, 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Taft,  Spellman,  Keely,  Pa'ne, 
Watt,  Harroun,  and  others.  When,  on  motion,  Drs,  Har- 
roun, Watt,  and  Jennings  were  appointed  to  select  a  commit- 
tee of  fifteen,  the  duty  of  which   shall   be  to  look  after  the 
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interest  of  the  Bill  at  the  coming  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  following  were  chosen  ;  J.  Taft,  W.  P. 
Horton,  J.  B.  Beauman,  W.  H.  Herriott,  G.  L.  Paine,  F.  S. 
Whitslar,  F.  H.  Rehwinkle,  J.  M.  Rhoades,  G.  W.  Keely,  M. 
DeCamp,  A.  W.  Maxwell,  J.  A.  Paine,  H.  R.  Smith,  A.  A. 
Blount,  C.  H.  Harroun. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  subjects 
for  discussion  :  First,  necrosis  of  alveolar  processes  and 
treatment ;  second,  preparation  of  cavities  for  filling ;  third, 
means  for  controlling  flow  of  saliva  ;  fourth,  Dental  medicines 
and  anaesthetics;  fifth,  mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  first  subject  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  Harroun,  Keely,  Taft,  Blount,  and  a 
few  others.  It  being  late  and  the  design  of  the  society  to 
adjourn  this  evening,  the  other  subjects  were  laid  over. 

The  President  announced  the  standing  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  as  follows  :  M.  DeCamp,  J.  W.  Wortman, 
J.  Fowler,   Executive  Committee. 

B.  T.  Spellman,  U.  H.  Harroun,  J.  H.  Paine,  Membership. 

N.  W.  Williams,  F.  H.  Rehwinkle,  G.  W.  Keely,  Dental 
Ethics. 

George  Watt,  G.  L.  Paine,  A.  A.  Blount,  Publication. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen,  essay- 
ists for  the  next  meeting:  Drs.  H.  A.  Smith,  A.  Berry,  C. 
R.  Butler,  J.  H.  Paine,  and  C.  H.  Harroun. 

The  following  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  automatic  pluirger,  submitted  ^or  exami- 
nation by  Dr.  S.  C.  Taylor,  of  Toledo,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
superior  to  any  one  heretofore  exhibited  to  this  society. 

J.  Taft's  bill  of  $22  50  for  printing,  and  a  bill  for  $5  for 
use  of  hall  was  allowed,  and  ordered  paid. 

Although  but  few  members  were  present,  all  felt  their 
time  had  been  profitably  spent,  and  that  it  was  "good  to  be 
here." 

After  a  short  season  of  social  intercourse  the  society 
adjourned.  G.  W.  Keely,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Association,  will  hold  its 
next  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Butler  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  the  1st  Tuesday  of  April  (being  the  7th  day)  1868, 
at  the  Hamilton  House. 

The  following  Essayists  and  subjects  for  discussion  were 
appointed  at  our  meeting : 

ESSAYISTS.  • 

Dr.  C.  H.  Harroun,  Toledo ;  Dr.  R.  Corson,  Middletown ; 
J.  H.  Paine,  Middletown  ;  Dr.  D.  Phillips,  Springfield. 

SUBJECTS   FOR    DISCUSSION. 

1st.  Anaesthesia,  opened  by  Dr.  Taft ;  2d.  Preparation  of 
cavities  for  filling  Teeth,  opened  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blount ;  3d. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  and  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  circulars  next  to  be  issued  : 

"  That  any  active  member  who  shall  be  absent  from  the 
Society  twice  in  succession,  and  does  not  render  a  valid 
excuse  or  satisfactory  explanation  therefor,  shall  be  expelled  ; 
for  a  like  offence  any  officer  may  be  superceded.  Further- 
more it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member  who  cannot  be 
present  to  send  the  Society  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  his 
absence." 

The  election  of  officers  will  take  place  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  'N,  W.  Williams,  President. 

J.  H.  Paine,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
March  10th,  1868. 


-»c- 


WESTERN    NEW    YORK    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    CALL. 

The  Sixth  Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Society,  Young 
Men's  Association  Buildings,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  Tues- 
day, May  5th,  1868,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
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continuing  two  days.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  mem- 
bers will  be  present,  as  business  of  unusual  importance  will 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Association. 

There  will  be  clinics  in  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentis- 
try. Demonstrations  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
practice,  with  open  and  free  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
may  be  prese;  ted.  All  practicing  Dentists,  in  good  standing, 
are  welcomed  to  membership.  The  Medical  Profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  join  in  the  discussions. 

SUBJECTS    FOR    DISCUSSION. 

1.  The  Influence  of  the  Habits  and  Food  of  the  Mother 
upon  the  Growth  and  Health  of  the  Teeth  of  the  Child ; 
Essayist,  Dr.  B.  T.  Whitney.  2.  Treatment  of  Imperfect 
Dentition  and  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth  ;  Essayist,  Dr.  G. 
C.  Daboll.  3.  Operative  Dentistry ;  Essayist,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Gifford.  4.  Mechanical  Dentistry  ;  Essayist,  Dr.  B.  Rath- 
bone.  5.  Miscellaneous  Subjects ;  Essayist,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stainton.  L.  J.  Walter,  President, 

W.  C.  Barrett,  Secretary, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  March  15th,  1868. 
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Selections. 


A  JUST  TRIBUTE. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  give  place  to  the  following 
from  !in  exchange ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  any  true-lover 
of  our  profession  will  feel  gratified,  if  not  proud  of  this  recog- 
nition of  the  triumphs  of  the  Dental  profession  in  this  coun- 
try. This  has  not  been  an  ensy  thing  to  attain,  as  many 
know ;  and  its  accomplishment  places  the  profession  under 

an   additional  debt  of   gratitude    to    Dr.    Allen,   which,   we 
trust  its  members  will  not  be  slow  to  discharge. — Ed. 

The  improvements  of  Dentists,  physicians  and  surgeons 
were  differently  classified,  and  the  awards  of  merit  granted 
to  them  were  designated  by  ofiicial  reports  from  the  imperial 
commission,  while  the  awards  of  the  artisans  and  manufac- 
turers were  represented  simply  by  medals.  A  report  on 
Class  xi,  Group  ii,  Paris  Exposition,  1867. 

The  jury  on  dentistry  at  the  Champs  de  Mars  have  reported 
that  ''  The  specimens  of  '  Continuous  gum  sets  of  teeth,  upon 
platinum  plate,'  by  John  A-llen  &  Son,  of  New  York,  are 
incomparably  the  most  beautiful  pieces  exhibted."  This 
report  has  been  corroborated  by  various  correspondents 
writing  from  Paris. 

The  New  York  Times^  of  May  14th,  1867,  has  an  article 
from  its  correspondent,  saying  of  American  Dentistry,  "  It  is 
beyond  all  competition.  Tfie  display  of  artificial  teeth,  the 
perfect  imitation  of  nature,  in  gums,  and  palate,  or  roof,  are 
wonderful.  But  the  French  are  equally  great  in  eyes  and 
ears." 

A  Philadelphia  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris,  April 
15th,  1867,  says:  "The  case  of  teeth  by  J.  Allen  &  Son 
attracts  much  attention.  It  is  very  much  admired.  Noth- 
ing like  them  seems  to  be  known  here;  and  people  ask  all 
sorts  of  questions  regarding  them.  They  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  times  here." 
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A  New  York  correspondent  writes :  *'  Paris,  June  12th, 
18*i7.  I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  here  on  the 
subject  of  Dentistry  on  exhibition,  and  they  all  agree  that 
the  A'-tificial  Dentures  of  J.  Allen  &  Son  surpass  any  and 
everything  of  tho  kind  here  represented." 

A  Parisian  dentist  writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  July 
13th,  1867:  "I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  the  excellence  and  superiority,  above  all  others  of  the 
dental  work  here  of  Allen  &  Son."  Another  Parisian 
dentist  writes:  "You  may  feel  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  exhibition  of  dentistry  which  can  in  any  way  approach 
the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  dental  work  of  Allen  & 
Son." 

The  above  official  report  from  the  old  world  is  re-echoed  by 
the  American  Institute  at  their  great  Fair,  held  in  !New  York 
City,  during  October,  1867,  when  another  medal  was 
awarded  J.  Allen  &  Son,  together  with  the  following  report 
from  the  Judges  of  Dentistry  :  "  Case  No.  508,  Mounted 
Artificial  Teeth  on  Platinum  Base,  by  J.  Allen  &  Son,  No. 
22  Bond  street,  New  York  City. 

THE    BEST    ON   EXHIBITION. 

Their  merits  are  strength,  durability,  cleanliness,  and  adap- 
tation to  every  conceivable  }  hysiognomical  requirement  of 
the  teeth,  and  color  of  the  gums."  ^ 


-oc-- 


PRACTICAL  DENTISTRY— AN  IMPORTANT  MOVE- 
MENT. 

Eds.  Buffalo  Courier — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
by  your  readers,  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  better  regulations  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  dentistry,  with  the  view  of  securing  a 
higher  standard  of  qualification,  and  better  dental  operations. 

This  movement  originated  in  Western  New  York,  last 
October,  and  has  been  pushed  forward  with  energy.  A 
delegated  Convention  made  up  of  representative  men  in  the 
dental  profession,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  was  held 
at  Utica,  December  17th  and  18th.  Two  days'  deliberations 
resulted  in  fixing  upon  the  character  of  a  bill,  memorial  to 
the  legislature,  etc.,  which,  together  with  all  other  matters  to 
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forwaftl  the  work  were  entrusted  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Dis.  A.  Westcott,  of  Syrncuse;  L.  W.  Rodgers,  of  Utica, 
and  B.  T.  Whitney,  of  Buffalo. 

The  movement  received  the  hearty  endorsement,  hy  special 
resolution,  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  January  14th,  and  also  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  last  meeting. 

As  this  petition  explains  somewhat  the  character  of  the 
proposed  law  and  its  probable  good  results,  it  would  forward 
the  object  bv  publishing  it  in  the  Courier. 

Yours  truly.  B.  T.  WHITNEY. 

To  the  Legislalurt  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  would  respectfully 
represent :  That  while  the  profession  of  Dental  Surgery  is  of 
a  great  and  acknowledged  importance  to  the  community  at 
large,  not  only  as  a  scientific  art,  but  also  as  an  auxiliary 
branch  of  general  medicine  and  surgery,  requiring  for  its 
judicious  practice  a  large  amount  of  artistic  and  scientific 
knowledge,  the  profession  is  left  fully  and  alike  open,  and 
without  the  least  legal  mark  of  distin'tion  to  the  skillful 
operator  and  the  unscrupulous  charlatan,  who  has  assumed 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  without  the  smallest  qualifica- 
tion except  ignorance  and  unblushing  impudence. 

It  is  left  without  even  recognition  by  the  enactment  of  a 
single  law  pertaining  to  this  profession,  which  is  so  eminently 
calculated  to  benefit  the  community  and  to  ameliorate  the 
sufferings  of  all  who  require  its  aid.  The  natural,  and, 
indeed,  necessary  consequence  is,  that  while  the  profession  is 
thus  brought  into  disrepute,  the  public  are  made  the  victims 
of  the  grossest  impositions  by  a  horde  of  ignorant  pretenders, 
and  too,  without  the  means  of  discrimination,  except  by  what 
often  proves  dearest  experience.  This  state  of  things  pre- 
vails to  such  an  extent  'that  thousands  at  this  time  are 
deprived  of  the  blessings  which  a  correct  and  skillful  practice 
of  dentistry  is  capable  of  dispensing,  simply  because  they 
have  by  such  influences  been  led  to  doubt  the  utility  ot  all 
dental  operations  by  whomsoever  performed,  all  being  alike 
ignored  and  shunned. 

Your  petitioners  do  not  ask  any  prohibitory  law,  requiring 
any  dentist  now  in  practice  to  relinquish  his  already  estab- 
lished vocation,  but  simply  the   legal  organization   of  State 
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and  district  societies,  similar  to  those  now  pertaining  to  the 
medical  profession,  which,  while  they  will  be  the  means  of 
more  perfectly  disseminating  knowledge  upon  this  subject, 
will  also  establish  some  umpire  standard  of  qualification,  and 
which  will  furnish  through  their  respective  diplomas  the 
means  by  which  all  meritorious  and  skillful  dentists  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  public,  a  certificate  of 
the  skill  which  they  really  possess.  Further  than  this,  your 
petitioners  feel  that  any  attempt  at  interference  with  the 
profession  as  now  constituted,  would  be  impolitic,  if  not 
unjust. 

But  as  regards  those  yet  to  come  into  the  profession,  the 
case  stands  differently.  In  respect  to  these,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study,  and  for  a  time  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  this  profession,  to  master  which,  in  all  its 
departments,  requires  quite  as  much  time  and  study  as  to 
acquire  an  equally  good  knowledge  of  medicine  and  general 
surgery. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  ask  your  honorable  body  to  pre- 
scribe, by  law,  a  minimum  time  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
science  and  art  of  Dentistry,  before  the  student  shall  be 
admitted  to  practice.  In  view  of  the  above  considerations, 
and  the  fact  that  an  immense  amount  of  comfort  or  misery 
hangs  upon  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry shall  be  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  skillful,  or  left 
to  be  dispensed  by  dishonest  quacks,  without  anything  to 
mark  the  distinction  ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  this  Stite  alone 
for  dental  operations,  your  petitioners  deem  their  prayer  as 
not  merely  reasonable,  but  as  essential,  alike  to  the  welfare 
of  the  profession,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  at  large. 
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Editorial. 


DENTAL  BILL. 

A  law  pertaining  to  Dentistry  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  by  a  very  satisfactory  vote, 
there  being  sixty-seven  yeas,  and  twenty-two  nays.  The  bill  is 
in  a  more  acceptable  form  than  has  been  before  suggested.  It  is 
before  the  Senate,  and  we  sincerely  hope  will  receive  its  sanction. 
The  proposed  law  is  wholly  prospective  in  its  operation.  1  he 
existence  of  such  a  law  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  progress  of 
the  profession  ;  it  will  not  remove  incompetency  and  quackery 
that  now  exists,  but  it  will  arrest  its  reproduction  in  the  State. 

T. 
ao 

THE  RUBBER  CONTEST. 

The  cases  pending  in  the  U.  S.  District  Courts  in  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago,  were  argued  the  last  of  February,  and  submitted  to 
the  Courts.  No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered,  and  may  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  professional  brethren  to  be  patient 
till  these  decisions  are  rendered.  We  will  try  and  stand  it  if 
they  do  not  come  for  six  months.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
publish  a  brief  of  our  counsel's  argument  in  this  number,  yet 
space  forbids  it ;  perhaps  we  may  in  our  next  issue.  T. 


-OCH 


OBITUARY. 

Deceased — February  27,  1868,  at  his  residence,  near  Cleveland 
Ohio,  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  a^ed  57  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  born  near  Bainbridge,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  which 
place  might  very  properly  be  called  the  starting  point  of  the 
following  pioneers  of  the  profession  in  the  Mississippi  Valley: 
Drs.  John,  James  and  Chapin  A.  Harris,  and  Dr.  Jones,  former- 
ly of  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Dr.  Wamphler,  of  Illinois  ;  Dr.  Church,  of 
Baltimore  ;  Drs.  Joseph,  James,  and  Irwin  Taylor. 

In  1830,  and  1831,  Edward  Taylor  pursued  the  study  of  Den- 
tistry under  the   special   direction   of  his   brothers,  Joseph   and 
James,  and , commenced  the  practice  in  the  latter   part   of  1831 
spending  the  first  winter  of  his  professional  career  in  bome  of  the 
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small  towns  alono;  the  Mississippi  river.  His  first  summer's  prac- 
tice was  in  Cynthiana,  Ky  ,  at  which  place  he  rendered  very  effi- 
cient service  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera. 

In  1833  he  settled  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  where,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  his  practice  an'd  prosecution  of  medical  studies,  he  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  the  public.  After  a  practice  here  of  some 
two  years,  owing  to  ill-health  and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  left ; 
and  after  spending  some  two  years  or  more  in  travel  and  practice 
atMaysville,  Ky.,  he  fin  illy  settled  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  At 
this  place  he  soon  secured  a  lucrative  and  pleasant  practice,  and 
remained  for  several  years,  his  health  evidently  improved  by  the 
mild  climate. 

In  1844  or  1845,  he  opened  an  office  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  intend- 
ing here  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  professional  life,  but  was 
soon  induced  to  join  his  brother  James  in  this  city,  where  for 
some  two  years  or  more  he  maintained  a  high  stand  in  his  pro- 
fession and  made  many  warm  friends.  An  attack  of  Cholera  in 
1847,  with  an  enfeebled  constitution,  soon  convinced  him  that  the 
arduous  duties  of  an  office  practice  would  render  restoration  to 
health  impossible  ;  and  with  the  feeling  that  an  out-door  active 
life  would  be  best  for  him,  he  engaged  in  a  manufacturing 
business,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  recovered  much 
of  his  wasted  energies;  but  his  tastes  and  inclinations  leading 
him  to  horticulture  and  country  life,  and  with  a  view  of  enjoying 
a  more  bracing  atmosphere  on  the  lake  shore,  he  selected  Cleve- 
land as  his  residence,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  at  once  with  much  zest  entered  into  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  nursery  stock. 

For  the  last  few  years  his  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic  difficulty 
has  been  gradually  encroaching  on  his  constitution,  so  that  for 
the  last  three  months  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room  and  he 
gradually  passed  away  with  strong  faith  and  firm  trust  in  Christ 
as  his  Savior. 

Dr.  Taylor  studied  Dentistry  as  a  specialty  of  medical  science, 
and  his  early  attainments  were  such  in  both  directions  that  not 
only  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  soon  after  its 
organization,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree,  D.  D.  S.; 
but  he  received  from  one  of  our  regular  Medical  Colleges  of  the 
West  the  title  of  M.  D.  The  early  numbers  of  the  Register  will 
show  that  he  was  a  clear  and  accurate  thinker,  a  forcible  and 
logical  writer,  and  ever  devoted  to  the  best  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession. No  man  ever  brought  to  the  profession  more  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  a  higher  sense  of  professional  honor. 

Drs.  Chapin  A.  and  James  Harris,  although  not  residents  of 
Bainbridge,  yet  took  their  first  lessons  in  Dental  Practice  from 
Dr.  John  Harris  while  residing  at  that  place.  T. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
GRADUATING  CLASS  AT  THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  DEN- 
TAL COLLEGE. 

BY   DR.    R.  J.  OMAHONY. 

Mr  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  :  In  the 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  instructive  address  to  which  we 
have  listened  with  so  much  attention,  we  are  reminded  that 
our  academic  course  at  this  institution  has  drawn  to  a  close, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  must  part. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  of  sadness  associated  with 
the  idea  of  friends  parting ;  and  the  stronger  the  bonds  that 
unite  them,  the  deeper  the  sadness.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  this  feeling  should  mingle  with  our  cheerfulness  this 
evening,  more  especially  as  the  moment  approaches  when 
the  ties  that  have  held  us  in  pleasurable  communion  for  the 
past  four  or  five  months  are  to  be  severed.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  should  feel  some  regret  at  leaving  these  halls, 
consecrated  as  they  are  to  science,  where  for  so  long  a  time, 
we  have  sat  day  after  day,  and  listened  to  your  enlightened 
teachings ;  and  I  hope  I  may  add  with  truth,  profited  by 
them. 

But  of  this  you  must  be  the  judges.  In  the  Holy  Gospel 
Vol.  XXII. — 7, 
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we  learn  that  he  who  carries  Christ  in  his  heart  will  be  known 
by  his  works.  By  our  works  ye  shall  know  us.  By  our 
course  after  we  have  left  this  institution  shall  you  know  for 
whom,  if  for  any,  your  labors  have  been  fruitless.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  some  among  us  for  whom  you  have 
labored  in  vain ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  earnest  faces 
around  me,  I  banish  the  unworthy  thought,  and  I  feel  more 
than  ever  confident  in  my  belief,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
us  who  has  so  little  love  for  knowledge,  and  who  has  so  little 
at  heart  his  own  honor  and  that  of  his  dear  old  alma  mater^ 
as  to  ever  allow  himself  to  forget  the  principles  which  she 
has  inculcated. 

We  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  our  adopted 
profession.  But  now  we  have  received  at  your  hands  our 
diplomas  which  admit  us  to  its  membership.  Need  I  say 
that  we  have  received  them  with  unfeigned  pride  and  thank- 
fulness? We  have  received  them  with  what  we  hope  is  an 
excusable  pride,  because  we  believe  in  you  and  your  justice; 
and  we  have  received  them  with  thankfulness,  because  they 
are,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  our  cards  of  admission,  and 
our  title  to  membership  in  that  honorable  body  of  which  we 
are  proud  to  think  you  are  among  the  staunch  supports,  the 
leading  spirits,  the  bright  and  shining  luminaries. 

But  this  is  not  all  for  which  we  thank  you.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  Dentistry  was  not  a 
science.  The  public  mind  was  not  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
such.  And  the  public  ignorance  was  fostered  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  medical  schools,  who  knew  of  but  one  course  of 
treatment,  and  of  but  one  remedy  for  suffering  Dental 
organisms,  namely,  the  extraction  of  such  foreign  substances 
from  the  mouth  where  God  bad  placed  them  both  for  use  and 
ornament.  And  how  this  was  to  be  effected,  they  knew  but 
little  and  cared  less.  No  wonder  was  it  that  scientific  men 
saw  no  art  in  such  Dental  surgery,  that  they  looked  with 
contempt  upon  it,  that  the  people  detested  it,  and  that  all 
were  content  that  the  whole  business  should  be  monopolized 
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"by  the  barbers,  who  to-day  monopolize  the  largest  share  of 
it  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  is  an  humble 
origin  for  Dentistry ;  but  this  is  nothing  new.  The  class  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  seem  to  have  a  vested  right  in  founding 
specialties  of  surgery.  Prof.  Brainard  told  the  members  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  at  Chicago,  that  at  one  time 
operations  in  general  surgery  were  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  barbers.  This  class  originated  many  of  the 
instruments  and  appliances  now  in  use ;  and  as  they  became 
more  and  more  expert  in  their  manipulations,  and  more  and 
more  necessary  to  the  community,  they  became  more  am- 
bitious, and  gained  for  themselves  the  jealousy  and  conse- 
quent hostility  of  the  physicians.  But  the  importance  of 
surgery  could  not  be  ignored.  Men  of  undoubted  ability 
turned  their  attention  to  its  study.  The  medical  schools 
abandoned  their  hostility  to  it.  And  what  is  the  position  of 
the  science  to-day  ?  Second  to  none — and  the  skilled  surgeon 
looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind.  So  it  was ;  so  it 
will  be  with  Dentistry.  In  the  absence  of  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  schools,  the  people  took  up  the  question 
for  themselves.  They  asked  why  those  pearly  beauties  of 
the  mouth  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  treatment 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  And  they  answered 
the  query  as  sensible  people  should,  and  the  scienec  of  Den- 
tistry was  born. 

Under  many  difficulties  and  much  tribulation  it  grew. 
Nursed  for  a  long  time  in  the  lap  of  empiricism,  it  was  at 
length  adopted  by  scientific  men,  and  the  result  is  what  we 
see  to-day — Dentistry  appreciated  and  respected  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 

"  From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea ; — 

Its  professors  recognized  by  the  medical  schools  as  practi- 
tioners in  an  important,  nay,  indispensable  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  and  numbering]:  among  them  men,  not  mere  fol- 
lowers, but  leaders,  discoverers,  inventors,  contributors   to 
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general  science,  men  eminent  in  every  branch  of  medical 
study,  including  that  new  and  beautiful  one  which  only 
recently  was  practically  proved  to  be  such  an  invaluable  ally 
to  the  Dental  Student,  I  mean  the  truly  modern  study  of 
microscopy.  The  progress  which  Dentistry  has  made,  since 
its  inception  as  a  science  up  to  the  present  time,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  to  your  labors, 
gentlemen,  must  this  grand  result  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed. 

Our  specialty,  however,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Though 
much  has  been  accomplished,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  fields  of  Dental  science  may  yet  be  explored  with 
advantage,  and  empiricism  is  still  rampant. 

'Tis  true;  'tis  pity;  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
devolve  upon  us  in  our  new  position,  the  rapid  progressive 
strides  made  in  our  profession  within  the  last  few  years,  only 
prove  its  youth  and  vigor.  We  know  that  we  and  the 
graduates  of  every  Dental  school  in  the  country  are  destined 
to  be  absorbed  by  it,  to  become  part  of  its  brain  and  of  its 
muscle,  and  as  such,  we  must  perform  our  functional  part  of 
thinking  and  acting.  You  have  taught  us  how  to  do  both ;  you 
have  shown  us  what  are  the  rewards  of  industry  and  patient 
investigation,  and  incited  us  to  follow  your  example  and 
inscribe  upon  the  banners  which  we  bear  in  our  onward  and 
upward  course,  that  exalted  principle,  that  ambitious,  soul- 
inspiring  motto,  "  Excelsior." 

These  things  recur  to  our  minds  at  parting,  for  we  cannot 
forget  them ;  and  it  is  for  these  that  every  student  here 
present  to-night,  who  has  listened  to  your  instructions  during 
the  past  winter,  offers  you  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks. 

Fellow  Students,  In  addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  I  ara 
moved,  as  doubtless  you  also  are,  by  many  and  varied  emo- 
tions. I  will  not  enumerate  them,  I  will  not  unbosom  them. 
They  are  the    sweet  wild   flowers   whose   pretty,   fragrant 
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blossoms  greet  the  traveler  here  and  there  in  his  journey 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  wean  him  for  a  time  from  a 
consideration  of  his  cares  :  pluck  them,  and  the  charm  is 
broken. 

But  there  are  some  things  to  which  allusion  at  this  time 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

As  classmates,  associations  mutually  agreeable  have 
sprung  up  among  us,  and  friendships  have  been  formed  that 
may  last  a  lifetime.  Associates  and  friends  must  part. 
Were  this  separation  final,  or  were  we  to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration that  it  is  duty  bids  us  hence,  the  reflection  would 
be  far  from  agreeable.  But  we  have  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  nearly  every  State  offers  in  her  Dental 
societies  many  and  great  facilities  for  our  meeting  often  and 
renewing  the  intercourse  so  auspiciously  commenced  in 
collegiate  life.  Duty  and  kindly  feelings  point  us  to  the 
same  course,  viz. :  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  us.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  profession  to  which 
we  belong,  that  we  take  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
its  societies.  Our  science  is  progressive,  and  we  must  not 
lag  behind  This  is  but  the  commencement  of  our  labors. 
To  stand  still  now  would  be  to  go  backward.  But  our  desire 
is  to  go  forward  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  how  can 
we  do  this  except  by  study,  reading  our  professional  and 
other  correlative  scientific  literature,  and  attending  the 
meetings  of  our  professional  brethren.  Let  no  Dentist 
excuse  himself  for  keeping  aloof  from  his  State  society,  by 
saying  that  he  has  nothing  new  to  tell  its  members.  If  he 
has  nothing  to  teach  others,  there  is  much  that  he  himself 
may  learn.  All  cannot  be  teachers,  some  must  learn,  and 
much  is  oftentimes  learned  from  men  who  never  pretend  to 
foremost  rank  in  anything.  Goldsmith  devotes  the  whole  of 
a  serious  essay  to  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  the  English 
nation  sending  an  embassy  of  observation  into  Asia,  in  order 
that  the  most  useful  arts  known  to  the  people  of  that  conti- 
nent might  be  introduced  into  England.     At  first  sight  this 
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may  appear  ridiculous,  but  a  closer  view  will  show  it  to  be 
only  a  novel  w\ay  of  expressing  an  old  idea,  namely,  that  if 
we  try  we  can  learn  something  from  everybody.  You  then, 
who  say  that  you  have  nothing  to  tell  professional  brethren, 
reflect  a  little.  If  you  only  keep  an  account  of  your  daily 
practice,  it  may  be  both  useful  and  interesting.  Boyle,  the 
English  chemist,  used  to  say  that  if  artists  only  kept  a  record 
of  the  observations  that  occurred  to  them  while  at  their  daily 
work,  many  and  important  additions  would  be  made  to 
philosophical  knowledge. 

What  was  true  of  art  in  general  in  Boyle's  day  is  at  this 
time  especially  true  of  Dentistry,  the  successful  practice  of 
which,  more  than  that  of  any  other  science,  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  little  things,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
contribute  as  many  of  these  little  things  as  we  can,  to  the 
encyclopedise  of  Dental  science.  We  must  not  be  too  con- 
servative either  in  our  practice  as  regards  new  inventions, 
and  new  modes ;  nor  condemn  anything  until  we  have  put  it 
to  the  test.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  be  too 
precipitate  in  discarding  old  methods  of  practice  and  adopt- 
ing new  ones.  This,  I  fear,  is  an  error  that  is  too  common, 
and  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  absurd,  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be 
suspected  of  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  bygone  days. «  My  creed  is,  that  our  science  is  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  experimental,  and  as  such  it  is 
and  must  be  progressive.  Like  all  other  sciences  it  has  been 
gradually  working  itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  depositing 
impurity  after  impurity.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
astrologer  and  the  alchemist  held  sway  over  the  greatest 
human  intellects  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  the  Dental 
materia  medica  might  be  comprised  in  one  word — extraction. 
But  time  advances,  facts  accumulate,  and  doubts  arise. 
Faint  glimpses  of  truth  appear  and  shine  more  and  more 
into  the  perfect  day ;  and  out  of  detached  facts  and  frag- 
ments of  experience  the  harmonious  system  is  at  length 
developed.    Thus  the  great  progress  goes  on,  and  thus  it  will 
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continue  to  go  on  after  we  are  no  more.  But  the  considera- 
tions which  lead  us  to  look  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to 
the  future,  should  prevent  us  from  looking  back  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  past.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  we  have  attained  perfection,  and  that  there  is 
no  more  truth  to  be  found.  We  believe  that  we  are  wiser 
than  our  ancestors.  But  we  believe  also  that  our  posterity 
will  be  wiser  than  we.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  in  those 
who  come  after  us  to  speak  of  us  with  contempt,  merely 
because  they  have  surpassed  us ;  to  call  Atkinson  a  fool, 
because  a  material  for  filling  may  be  discovered  which  may 
render  the  use  of  the  mallet  unnecessary.  We  stand  to-day 
upon  ground  which  the  pioneers  of  Dentistry  could  not 
occupy,  and  which  it  would  be  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  for 
us  not  to  occupy.  And  if  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  bring 
to  the  examination  of  the  results  of  their  labors,  that  respect- 
ful consideration  which  is  their  due,  we  may  discover  in 
them  much  to  admire,  and  it  may  be,  something  to  imitate. 
Extremes  are  dangerous  and  are  apt  to  lead  to  empiricism. 
Safety  lies  in  the  golden  mean.  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good. 

My  Brothers,  the  occasion  which  calls  us  together  this 
evening  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  is  as  impressive  as  it 
is  suggestive.  Behold,  here  are  represented  the  Fathers  of 
our  science,  here  the  Grand  Army  of  its  Republic,  here  the 
documents  that  attest  the  fealty  we  have  sworn,  here  the 
sacred  volume  over  which  we  have  plighted  our  faith. 

We  are  now  enlisted  in  a  noble  cause.  Our  enemy  is 
ignorance  and  we  must  prove  ourselves  good  soldiers  if  we 
would  have  honor  and  fortune.  Like  the  soldier  of  Shake- 
speare's seven  ages  we  seek  reputation,  and  we  must  fight 
for  it.  But  our  warfare  will  be  of  a  different  kind.  Igno- 
ranee  can  only  be  uprooted  by  educating  the  people.  We 
must  not  descend  to  their  standard,  but  must  raise  them  to 
ours  ;  and  thus  quackery,  that  ever  panders  to  public  igno- 
rance, will  be   overpowered    and   crushed  out  of  existence. 
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This,  I  am  full  well  aware,  is  a  delicate  subject;  but  it  is 
one  which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  will  force  itself  upon  our 
consideration  in  our  every  day  practice,  and  it  more  or  less 
touches  the  interest  of  each  one  of  us.  We  must  battle  with 
empiricism  ;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  which  it  has  chosen 
for  the  fight,  but  on  another  and  a  higher  one  of  our  own 
choosing.  There  are  many  and  great  temptations  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  but  we  must  withstand  them  all  and  hold 
fast  to  our  allegiance.  Our  inexperience  may  be  sorely 
tried,  but  what  of  that?  Let  us  keep  in  the  right  path,  and 
I  have  faith  enough  in  the  power  of  truth  and  in  the  people 
to  believe  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  determined  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Much  of  our  success,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  adopt  as  our  rule  of  life;  but  if  we  take 
honor  for  our  guide  we  may  be  sure  of  safety.  Let  us 
take  to  heart  the  words  of  Burns  to  a  young  friend  just 
starting  out  in  life. 

*'  To  win  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile 
Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 
That's  justified  by  honor. 

Not  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order, 
But  where  you  find  your  honor  grip 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border. 

It's  slightest  touches — instant  pause, 

Debar  aside  pretences  ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences." 

My  Brothers,  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  subject  that 
touches  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  the  death  of  one  of  the 
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most  industrious  and  most  respected  members  of  our  class, 
Dr.  Alfred  A.  Sears.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  pro- 
found sorrow  we  received  the  sad  intelligence,  nor  how  our 
hearts  with  one  accord  vibrated  in  one  thrill  of  sympathy 
for  his  bereaved  parents.  They  saw^  him  depart  from  his 
home  for  college  in  all  the  pride  of  early  manhood,  only  to 
behold  their  beloved  again  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  relent- 
less death,  powerless  to  save  him,  and  too  agonized  with  grief 
to  be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  leaving  a 
world  of  misery  for  one  of  eternal  happiness.  Let  us  draw 
a  veil  over  their  grief. 

"  And  in  lonely  silence  shed  one  tear 
In  mourning  over  this  untimely  bier." 

Respected  Professors,  In  the  name  of  the  graduating  class 
I  bid  you  farewell.  You  remain  to  continue  the  work  in 
which  you  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  so  well.  May  God 
give  you  strength  to  continue  your  labors  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Unfortunately,  Dentistry  is  something  like 
republics  as  regards  gratitude ;  but  have  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  present  class  will  carry  with 
them  from  this  institution  the  most  grateful  recollections  of 
the  session  of  1867-'8. 

Fellow  Students,  I  bid  you  farewell ;  but  not  for  ever. 
Although  the  different  fields  of  labor  for  which  we  set  out 
are  widely  scattered,  yet  the  roads  leading  from  them,  some 
long,  some  short,  converge  to  meet  in  that  abode  of  bliss 
where  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  all  again. 

"  Adieu,  adieu,  is  often  said 

With  a  tear  and  perhaps  with  a  sigh; 
But  give  to  me  that  good  old  word 

That  comes  from  the  heart,  "  Qood  Bye.'  " 


1.  Centre  of  the  condyle  upon  which  the  head  rocks.  2.  Styloid  pro- 
cess. 3.  Condyle  of  Lower  Jaw.  4.  Neck  of  do.  5.  Angle  of  do.  6. 
Eminentia  Articularis.     7.  Curve  upon  which  the  jaw  opens. 

A.  External  Pterygoid.  B.  Upper  head  of  do.  C.  Lower  head  of  do. 
J).  Genio-Hyo-Glossus.  E.  Genio-Hyoid.  F.  Mylo-Hyoid.  G.  Hyo- 
GIossus.  H.  Middle  Constrictor.  J.  Inferior  do.  K.  Thyro-Hyoid.  L. 
Sterno-Thyroid.  M,  Stylo-Hyoid.  N.  Stylo-Hyoid  Ligament.  0.  Stylo- 
Maxillary  Ligament.     P.  Complexus. 

The  chin  is  thrown  up  and  the  jaw  and  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
the  position  of  the  condyles  of  the  head,  are  drawn  small  to  show  the 
muscles  more  distinctly.  For  the  same  purpose  the  Platysma-myoides 
and  Masseter  museles  are  left  out,  and  the  insertion  of  the  Temporal  and 
the  origin  of  the  Trapizius  cut  away. 


\ 
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ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  THE  MUS- 
CLES CONCERNED  IN  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
LOWER  JAW. 

[We  give  place  to  the  following  from  an  essay  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Gunning,  on  the  Muscles  ot  the  Head,  Neck,  Jaw,  and 
Palate.  Regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best  papers  upon  the 
points  embraced,  that  has  ever  been  written,  we  bespeak  for 
it  a  very  thorough  and  critical  reading.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  essay  upon  the  subject  here  indicated  will  appear 
in  our  next  number.] — Ed. 

The  necessity  for  muscles  of  great  power,  and  acting  upon 
long  levers,  to  turn  the  head  quickly,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
action  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid.  In  very  quick  turning 
of  the  head  the  muscle  acts  instantaneously  ;  this,  however, 
is  but  seldom.  In  the  ordinary  rotation  of  the  head,  it 
takes  no  part  whatever,  unless  the  head  is  obstructed  as 
when  lying  down  on  the  side.  But  if  the  head  is  turned 
far  around,  the  muscle  always  acts  firmly  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  movement.  This  can  be  verified  if  the  body  is  held 
upright  and  the  forefinger  placed  in  the  interclavicular  notch, 
with  the  thumb  and  second  finger  resting  on  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles,  and  notice  taken  of  the  tightening  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tendons.  The  comparative  indifference  of  this 
muscle  to  the  head's  rotation  can  be  more  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  evening,  or  when  fatigued.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  action  of  the  ster  no -mastoid  in  turning  the  head  is  of  a 
very  secondary  character.  It  acts  only  when  the  rotators 
which  pass  from  the  axis  to  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone,  and 
the  splenius  capitis  and  colli  of  the  opposite  side,  are  already 
in  action,  and  even  then  only  to  assist  in  turning  the  head 
quickly,  to  carry  it  further  round,  or  to  overcome  obstruc- 
tion. When  it  assists  in  turning  the  head  it  draws  one 
mastoid  process  forward,  while  the  splenius  pulls  the  other 
mastoid  process  backward. 

The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  said  to  be  a  rotator,  a 
flexor,  and  an  extensor  of  the  head.     What  this  flexing  of  the 
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head  means,  in  addition  to  lateral  movement,  may  be  learned 
by  the  following  quotation  :  "  The  sterno-mastoid  muscles, 
■when  both  are  brought  into  action,  serve  to  depress  the  head 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  neck  upon  the  chest."*  These  views 
are  also  maintained  by  J.  Craveilhierf  and  may  be  accepted 
as  those  not  only  of  the  French  anatomists  and  physiologists 
generally,  but  also  of  the  German  and  English  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Professor  Henle,  however,  says  positively  that  these 
muscles  do  not  flex  the  head  down  in  front,  and  that  they  lift 
the  head  and  bend  the  neck  when  the  body  is  brought  up  in 
risincf  from  the  back.;]:  This  is  a  great  advance  upon  what  is 
said  by  others,  but  beyond  this  he  gives  no  intimation  of  un- 
derstanding their  peculiar  and  most  important  function. 

The  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  around 
the  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  back  along  the  superior 
curved  line,  about  half  the  distance  between  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  the  centre  of  the  occipital  protuberance,  while  the 
front  of  the  mastoid  process  is  nearly  always  on  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  (in  rare  in- 
stances, however,  it  is  nearer  the  front  of  the  condyle).  The 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  consequently  inserted  back  of 
the  centre  upon  which  the  head  rocks  (except  in  rare  cases 
when  a  small  portion  of  the  muscle  is  a  little  forward  of  it). 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  set  down  as  rocking  the  head  for- 
ward, and  the  action  of  the  muscle  in  rising  is  brought  forward 
to  prove  it.  This  experiment,  however,  if  properly  conducted 
and  explained,  will  prove  the  contrary.  If  the  experimenter, 
while  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  forefinger  resting  in  the 
interclavicular  notch,  and  the  thumb  and  second  finger  on 
the  tendons,  will  raise  his  head  ard  shoulders  a  little,  he  will 


♦Gray's  Anatomy.     2d  Amer.  edit.  p.  256.  Phil.  1865. 

ITraite  d' Anatomie  Descriptive.  Troisieme  edit.,  tome  deuxieme,  p.  173, 
Paris.  1851. 

JHandbuch  der  Muskellehre  des  Menschen  von  Dr.  T.  Henle,  Professor 
der  Anatomie  in  Goettingen.  (Page  110). 
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find  that  the  muscles  are  acting  strongly  ;  then  by  staying  in 
that  position  and  rocking  the  head  backward  and  forward,  it 
will  be  felt  that  the  muscles  are  unaffected  in  any  part  of 
their  fibres,  and  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  movement 
of  the  head,  neither  the  tendons  on  the  sternal  portions  nor 
those  on  the  clavicular  being  relaxed  for  a  moment.  Then  sit 
up,  throw  the  head  forward  sufficiently  to  relax  the  tendons, 
and  rock  the  head  as  before ;  it  will  now  be  found  that  the 
tendons  remain  relaxed,  showing  that  tightness  of  the  tendons 
did  not  conceal  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  first  experiment, 
and  demonstratinoj  that  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  do 
not  "  serve  to  depress  the  head  upon  the  neck."  In  bringing 
the  head  forward  these  muscles  act  only  until  the  head 
comes  to  its  centre  of  balance,  when  the  tendons  relax  and 
remain  so,  even  when  the  chin  touches  the  breast.  But 
if  the  head  is  obstructed  in  this  downward  movement, 
these  muscles  will  then  assist  to  bring  it.  down  in  front 
and  to  hold  it  there.  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles 
do  not,  however,  in  this  rock  the  head  upon  the  atlas, 
but  bring  and  keep  the  atlas  forward.  Neither  are  they 
*'  extensors  of  the  head  "  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  books, 
which  seems  at  first  sight  to  accord  more  with  their"  insertion 
back  of  the  centre  of  the  condyles.  But  the  insertion  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  requires  consideration  to  determine  how  the 
muscles  affect  the  head.  The  mastoid  process  is  always  below 
the  superior  curved  line  upon  which  the  back  part  of  the  mus- 
cle is  inserted.  When  the  process  is  large  it  may  be  more 
than  an  inch  below  it,  although  much  less  when  the  process  is 
small,  as  in  childhood  before  the  cells  are  developed.  More- 
over, the  uniformity  of  position  between  the  mastoid  processes 
and  the  condyles  horizontally  is  not  met  with  in  their  vertical 
relation,  the  condyles  being  on  some  skulls  more  than  half  an 
inch  lower  than  the  mastoid  processes,  while  on  others  the  pro- 
cesses are  as  much  below  the  condyles,  the  large  proportion 
being  between  these  extremes.    These  variations  go  far  to  show 

that  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  are  not  intended  to  rock  the 
Vol.  XXII — 8. 
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head  backward,  for  when  the  mastoid  process  is  much  lower 
than  the  condyles,  and  especially  when  it  is  large  and  projects 
forward  somewhat,  to  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the  muscle 
it  follows  that  as  the  head  is  pulled  downward  (by  the  trape- 
zii,  &c.,)  the  mastoid  processes  go  upward  and  forward ;  conse- 
quently if  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  were  to  act  to  bring  the 
head  down  behind,  the  portion  on  the  mastoid  process  —  the 
strongest  part  of  the  muscle  —  would  hold  the  head  down  in 
front,  probably  as  much  as  that  on  the  occipital  bone  would 
pull  it  down  behind.  But  their  action  can  be  tested  by  lying 
down  so  as  to  remove  the  necessity  for  action  of  the  muscles 
to  hold  the  atlas.  In  this  position  (care  being  taken  not  to 
lift  the  atlas,  or  neck)  the  s^^rn^Z  portion  of  the  muscles  will 
not  act  in  concert  with  the  other  muscles  to  rock  the  head 
back,  even  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
action  in  the  clavicular  portion,  although  the  action  of  this 
part  of  the  muscle  is  so  delicate  and  prompt  that  it  can  be 
distinctly  felt  when  the  foot  is  raised  in  walking,  the  head 
and  body  being  then  thrown  over  the  other  side  to  restore  the 
balance.  Further,  when  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  the 
splenius  of  the  same  side  are  acting  in  concert  to  pull  the 
head  down  to  the  shoulder,  no  backward  movement  of  the 
head  is  discoverable.  This  is  conclusive,  for  both  these 
muscles  having  similar  insertions,  if  one  rocks  the  head  back 
the  other  must,  and  their  combined  action  would  be  manifest 
if  thev  exerted  it. 

9/ 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  this  muscle  acts  as  a 
rotator  only  by  sometimes  assisting  the  splenius,  &c.,  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  as  a  lateral ^ea:or,  in  connection  with  the 
splenius  of  the  same  side,  but  only  when  the  head  is  ob- 
structed, and  then  generally  by  its  clavicular  portion,  the 
sternal  acting  only  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is  now  seen  that 
it  does  not  flex  the  head  down  in  front,  that  is  upon  the 
atlas,  and  that  its  action  as  an  extensor  of  the  head  can  not 
be  demonstrated.     The  proper  function  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
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mastoids  when  acting  in  concert,  is  to  give  anterior  support  to 
the  top  of  the  spine,  the  splenii  muscles  giving  posterior  sup- 
port. This  may  be  easily  proved  by  sitting  down  and  watch- 
ing the  tendons.  When  the  head  is  back  of  its  centre  of 
support  both  the  sternal  and  clavicular  tendons  are  tightened, 
when  rising  they  become  tenser  until  the  head  is  started,  as  it 
comes  into  balance  they  relax.  On  sitting  down,  the  tendons 
tighten  to  check  the  head  as  it  goes  back  out  of  balance. 
Sudden  forward  movements  tighten  them  until  the  head  is  in 
motion,  they  then  slacken  as  the  head  is  forward  of  the  centre 
and  the  atlas  supported  by  the  splenii  muscles.  If  the  head 
is  in  balance,  any  pressure  upon  the  forehead  acts  with  in- 
creased force  upon  the  atlas  and  brings  the  muscles  into 
action  to  keep  it  upright.  The  action  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  in  these  movements  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  service  rendered  by  them  in  raising  the  head  from  the 
horizontal  position,  in  doing  which  the  muscles  at  first  sup- 
port more  than  the  weight  of  the  head,  for  in  supporting  the 
mastoid  processes  they  support  the  atlas,  and  make  it  a 
fulcrum  between  the  bulk  of  the  head  and  the  counter-bal- 
ance at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  but  as  the  body  comes 
upright  and  the  head  into  balance,  the  strain  upon  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  gradually  diminishes,  until  the  head  is  held 
by  the  posterior  muscles,  when  the  atlas  bears  all  the  weight 
vertically, 

[A  reference  to  the  figure  will  render  this  explanation  more  apparent. 
The  same  figure  also  illustrates  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  confirms  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  subsequent  portions  of 
this  paper.] 

The  hyoid  bone,  in  addition  to  the  muscles  which  pass  to  it 
from  parts  above  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  gives  attachment 
to  others,  which  pass  up  the  front  of  the  neck  below  the  jaw. 
Of  these  the  sterno-tJiyroid  arises  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  falling 
back  somewhat  as  it  passes  up,  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
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thyroid  cartilage,  from  whence  the  thyro-hyoid  (appearing 
like  a  continuation  of  the  preceding)  goes  up  and  is  inserted 
into  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
sterno-Jiyoid  arises  from  the  sternum  and  end  of  the  clavicle 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  is  separated  considerably  from  its  fellow  at  its  origin, 
but  crosses  the  sterno- thyroid  and  approaches  it  in  the  middle 
of  its  course ;  it  leaves  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
uncovered. 

The  omo-hyoid  SbYises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  occasionally  from  the  transverse  ligament  which  crosses 
the  supra-scapular  notch.  It  passes  across  and  up  the  side  of 
the  neck  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It 
crosses  under  the  trapezius  and  si erno-cleido -mastoid  muscles 
but  over  the  scaleni  and  thyro-hyoid.  It  is  a  double-bellied 
muscle  united  by  a  tendon  which  is  held  down  by  a  process 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  first  portion  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  its  course,  but  underneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
where  the  cervical  fascia  passes  around  the  tendon,  it  turns  up 
so  that  the  second  portion  is  nearly  vertical  in  its  course  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  These  are  the  directions  of  the  muscle 
when  at  rest,  but  when  active  it  approaches  the  line  of  its 
attachments  and  the  cervical  fascia  is  drawn  upward  and 
backward. 

The  digastric,  another  double-bellied  muscle,  has  peculiar 
relation  with  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  digastric 
notch,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  passes  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  to  the 
side  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  its  rounded  tendon  (after  pass- 
ing through  the  stylo -hyoid  muscle)  is  held  by  an  aponeurotic 
loop  in  connection  with  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  above  the  insertion  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The  muscle  then 
passes  forward  and  is  inserted  into  a  large  depression  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  close  to  the  symphy- 
sis. The  tendon  which  divides  the  posterior  and  longer  belly 
from  the  anterior,  gives  off  a  large  aponeurotic  layer,  which  1$ 
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attached  to  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  and 
with  the  portion  on  the  opposite  side  is  termed  the  supra-hyoid- 
aponeurosis,  which  forms  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  between  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  investment 
for  the  other  muscles  of  this  region.  The  digastric  muscie  is 
peculiar  in  not  being  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone,  but  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  loop ;  this  allows  the  muscle  to  act  without 
interfering  too  much  with  the  hyoid  bone.  The  muscle  has 
not,  however,  that  freedom  which  is  attributed  to  it  as  a  re- 
flected cord,  for  its  aponeurotic  connection  with  the  hyoid 
bone  and  adjoining  muscles  prevents  it  from  sliding  through 
the  loop  which  attaches  it  to  the  hyoid  bone,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  This  powerful  muscle  exerts  great  influence 
from  the  various  and  important  movements  in  which  it  takes 
part. 

The  last  muscle  to  be  described  in  this  connection,  the  pla- 
tisma  myoideSy  is  very  distinctly  separated  from  all  the  others. 
It  is  a  broad  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin,  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  from  the 
clavicle  and  acromium,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectoral  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  and  going 
upward  and  forward,  it  covers  in  the  angle  and  the  border  of 
the  jaw  to  the  symphysis.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw,  in  front,  but  back  of  the  commissure  of  the  lips  it 
is  found  interlaced  with  the  muscles  above.  It  afi'ords  mus- 
cular support  to  the  integument,  and  a  cover  to  the  muscles 
beneath,  but  leaves  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  front  of  the 
trachea  free. 

[to  be  continued.] 


-«o- 


M.  Boissox  has  introduced  a  method  of  treating  superficial 
wounds  by  a  jet  of  air  from  the  common  bellows,  immediate- 
ly forming  a  dried  film  over  the  exposed  flesh,  beneath  which 
healing  is  greatly  facilitated  and  other  obvious  advantages 
secured.  Burns  which  have  removed  the  skin  may  be  treated 
in  this  way. 
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THE  RUBBER  SUITS. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  from  the  Briefs  of  the  argu- 
ment of  Defendant's  counsel,  Col.  S.  S.  Fisher,  in  the  cases 
of  the  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.,  against  Dr.  A.  Berry,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  E.  Honsinger,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Circuit  Courts ; 
argued  in  February  last,  which  will  give  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  points  made,  and  the  line  of  argument,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  patents  under  which  the  Dental  Vulcan- 
ite Co.  are  operating. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  argument  presents  very  forcibly 
the  fact  that  the  defendants  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some 
time  using  a  compound,  different  in  character  from  that  pre- 
pared under  the  Goodyear  patent,  and  for  which  a  patent  has 
been  granted  to  E.  L.  Simpson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered  in  these  cases. — Ed. 


Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States^  Southern  District  of  Ohio, 
Henry  B.  Goodyear,  vs.  Archibald  Berry  —  Brief  for 
Defendant. 

I.  The  two  reissued  ^patents  upon  which  this  suit  is  brought 
are  void^  because  they  are  not  for  the  same  invention  as  the 
original. 

The  original  patent  describes  a  compound  of  India  rubber 
with  sulphur  and  certain  other  substances  named,  which  com- 
pound is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  in  accordance 
with  the  process  of  Charles  Goodyear.  No  other  gum  than 
India  rubber  is  mentioned  in  the  specification  or  claim,  nor  is 
there  any  hint  that  the  process  can  be  applied  to  any  other 
gum,  or  that  any  other  gum  is  vulcanizable.  The  entire 
specification  is  found  on  p.  327  of  defendants' New  York  tes- 
timony.    The  claims  are  as  follows : 

^'  What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  of  India  rubber  and  sul- 
phur, either  with  or  without  shellac,  for  making  a  hard  and 
inflexible  substance  hitherto  unknown,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth." 
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*^  And  I  also  claim  *  the  combining  of  India  rubber,  sulphur, 
and  magnesia  or  lime,  or  a  carbonate  or  a  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  of  lime,  either  with  or  without  shellac,  for  making  a 
hard  and  inflexible  substance,  hitherto  unknown,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth.'  " 

The  reissued  patents  interpolate  the  words  '*  other  vul- 
canizable  gums "  and  "  other  allied  gums "  after  every 
mention  of  India  rubber  or  caoutchouc.  The  claims  of  the 
reissues  are  as  follows  : 

"  Reissue  No.  556. 

"  But  what  I  do  claim  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Nelson 
Goodyear,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bining of  sulphur  and  India  rubber,  or  other  vulcanizahle 
gum^  in  proportion  substantially  as  specified,  when  the  same 
is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  substantially  as  speci- 
fied, according  to  the  vulcanizing  process  of  Charles  Good- 
year, for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  substance  or  manufac- 
ture possessing  the  properties  or  qualities  substantially  such 
as  described ;  and  this  I  claim  whether  the  said  compound  of 
sulphur  and  gum  be,  or  be  not,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
as  set  forth. 

"  Reissue  No.  557. 
"  What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Nelson 
Goodyear,  deceased,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  new  manufacture  or  substance  herein  above 
described,  and  possessing  the  substantial  properties  herein 
described,  and  composed  of  India  rubber,  or  other  vulcanizahle 
Cgum^  and  sulphur,  in  the  proportions  substantially  such  as 
described,  and  when  incorporated,  subjected  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  as  set  forth ;  and  this  I  claim  whether  other  in- 
gredients be,  or  be  not,  used  in  the  preparation  of  said 
manufacture,  as  herein  described." 

Interpolations  into  the  specification  and  claim,  of  matters 
not  found  in  the  original  specification  or  drawings,  avoid  the 
patent. 

Carhart  v.  Austin^  2  Fisher,  543. 
Sickles  V.  Uvans,  2  Fisher,  487. 

Although  the  Patent  Office  at  one  time  seemed  to  suppose 
that  proof,  outside  of  the  record,  might  be  received  to  show 
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what  the  patentee's  invention  was,  yet  this  was  so  obviously 
improper  that  the  present  rule  expressly  forbids  it.  Rule  52, 
Edit.  1867,  provides  as  follows  : 

"  52.  The  general  rule  is,  that  whatever  is  really  embraced 
in  the  original  invention,  and  so  described  or  shown  that  it 
might  have  been  embraced  in  the  original  patent,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  reissue,  hut  an  applicant  will  not  he  allowed  the 
benefit  of  proof  that  there  was  more  in  his  invention  than  is 
shown  in  his  oric/inal  application,  model  or  specimens,'^ 

The  claim  for  "  other  vulcanizable  gum"  is  not  only 
broader  than  the  original  invention,  but  if  it  had  been  ap- 
pended to  the  original  patent  that  patent  would  have  been 
void,  because  an  inventor  has  no  right  to  claim  a  process  as 
applied  to  **  all  other  vulcanizable  gums."  He  has  not  dis- 
covered that  all  other  gums  can  be  subjected  to  his  process. 
He  does  not  name  any  such  gums,  nor  describe  how  his  pro- 
cess is  to  be  applied  to  them.  He  claims  the  unknown  and 
the  undiscovered,  as  well  as  the  known,  that  he  has  no  right 
to  throw  the  pall  of  his  monopoly  over  the  future  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  other  men. 

O'Reilli/  V.  Morse,  15  How.  112-119. 
Leroy  v.  Tatham,  14  How.  175. 
Sickles  V.  Gloucester  Co.,  1  Fisher,  238. 
Sickles  V.  Evans,  2  Fisher,  435-438. 
Burr  V.  D^iryee,  1  Wall.  576,  577. 

In  O'Reilly  v.  Morse,  p.  113,  the  Supreme  Court  say : 

"Nor  is  this  all.  While  he  shuts  the  door  against  inven- 
tions of  other  persons,  the  patentee  would  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  new  discoveries  in  the  properties  and  powers  of 
electro-magnetism,  which  scientific  men  might  bring  to  light. 
For  he  says  he  does  not  confine  his  claim  to  the  machinery 
or  parts  of  machinery  which  he  specifies  ;  but  claims  for  him- 
self a  monopoly  in  its  use,  however  developed,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  at  a  distance.  New  discoveries  in  physical  science 
may  enable  him  to  combine  it  with  new  agents  and  new  ele- 
ments, and  by  that  means  attain  the  object  in  a  manner 
superior  to  the  present  process,  and  altogether  different  from 
it.     And  if  he  can  secure  the  exclusive  use  by  his  present 
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patent  he  may  vary  it  with  every  new  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  science,  and  need  place  no  description  of  the  new 
manner,  process,  or  machinery  upon  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office.  And  when  his  patent  expires,  the  public  must  apply 
to  him  to  learn  what  it  is.  In  fine,  he  claims  an  exclusive 
right  to  use  a  manner  and  process  which  he  has  not  de- 
scribed, and,  indeed,  had  not  invented,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  describe  when  he  obtained  his  patent. 

**  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  claim  is  too  broad,  and 
not  warranted  by  law. 

"  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  maintain  that  Fulton  could 
have  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  propelling  vessels 
by  steam,  describing  the  process  and  machinery  he  used,  and 
claimed  under  it  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  motive  power 
of  steam,  however  developed,  for  the  purpose  of  propelling 
vessels.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  under  such  a  patent 
he  could  have  prevented  the  use  of  the  improved  machinery 
which  science  has  since  introduced ;  although  the  motive 
power  is  steam,  and  the  result  is  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

"  Neither  could  the  man  who  first  discovered  that  steam 
might,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  machinery,  be  used  as  a 
motive  power  to  grind  corn,  or  spin  cotton,  claim  the  right  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  such  effects." 

But  this  very  question  has  been  decided  in  a  case  precisely 
similar  to  this.  Charles  Goodyear,  in  his  patent  of  1849, 
described  a  compound  of  rubber  and  sulphur.  He  named  no 
other  gum.  In  his  reissue  No  1085,  dated  Nov.  25,  1860, 
he  interpolated  the  words  "  other  vulcanizable  gums."  To 
show  the  similarity  of  these  patents,  I  give  the  originals  of 
Nelson  and  Charles  Goodyear,  and  the  reissues  of  each : 

Charles  Goodyear^  patent^  December  25, 1849. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  curing  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  high  degree  of  artificial  heat, 
substantially  as  herein  described,  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

''And  I  also  claim  the  preparing  and  curing  the  compound 
of  India  rubber,   sulphur,  and   carbonate,  or  other  salt   or 
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oxide  of  lead,  by  subjecting  the  same  to  the  action  of  artificial 
heat,  substantially  as  herein  described." 

Nelson  Goody  ear's  patent^  May  18,  1851, 

"  What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  of  India  rubber  and  sul- 
phur, either  with  or  without  shellacs,  for  making  a  hard  and 
inflexible  substance  hitherto  unknown,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

'*  And  I  also  claim  the  combining  of  India  rubber,  sulphur, 
and  magnesia,  or  lime,  or  a  carbonate  or  a  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  of  lime,  either  with  or  without  shellac,  for  making 
a  hard  and  inflexible  substance  hitherto  unknown,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth." 

Charles  Goodyear' s  reissue,  November  25,  1860. 

"  What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  Charles  Goodyear, 
deceased,  is  subjecting  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  or  other 
vulcanizahle  gums,  mixed  with  or  in  the  presence  of  sulphur 
(whether  with  or  without  other  ingredients),  to  the  action  of 
heat,  for  the  purpose  of  aff'ecting  its  qualities  or  properties, 
as  described." 

Nelson  Goody earh  reissue,  May  18,  1858. 

"  But  what  I  do  claim  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Nelson 
Goodyear,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bining of  sulphur  and  India  rubber,  or  other  vulcanizahle  gum, 
in  proportion  substantially  as  specified,  when  the  same  is 
subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  substantially  as  specified 
according  to  the  vulcanizing  process  of  Charles  Goodyear, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  substance  or  manufacture 
possessing  the  properties  or  qualities  substantially  such  as 
described;  and  this  I  claim  whether  the  said  compound  of 
sulphur  and  gum  be  or  be  not  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
as  set  forth." 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  objection  to  say  that  the  mention  of 
all  other  vulcanizahle  gums  is  merely  a  new  subject,  or  use, 
to  which  the  invention  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  not  a  new  use, 
but  a  new  means. 
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The  invention  of  Goodyear,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
a  compound  process  consisting  of  three  steps  or  elements : 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Rubber. 

3.  Heat. 

No  one  or  two  of  these  is  the  invention.  The  union  of  them 
all  is  the  means  by  which  the  patentee  obtains  the  result. 

Now,  in  the  reissue,  he  proposes  to  strike  out  the  second 
member,  to  wit  :  rubber,  and  insert  "  all  other  vulcanizable 
gums."  This  is  a  change  in  the  means,  in  the  combination, 
in  the  very  invention  itself.  It  is  not  a  new  result  of  the 
invention — the  result  is  the  same,  to  wit :  a  hard  product.  It 
is  a  new  way  of  producing  that  result,  and  one  not  described 
or  hinted  at  in  the  original  specification ;  nor,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  proof,  is  it  the  invention  of  Nelson  Goodyear. 

This  reissued  patent  of  Charles  Goodyear  coming  before 
Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  in  the  case  of  Goodyear  v.  The  Providence 
Rubber  Co.,  a  case  fiercely  contested  and  ably  tried,  the 
learned  judge  says  : 

"  But  another  objection  is  taken  to  this  claim  of  a  very 
different  character.  Express  terms  of  the  claim  make  it  in- 
clude not  only  India  rubber,  when  compounded  with  sulphur 
and  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  heat,  but  all  other 
vulcanizable  gums,  whether  with  or  without  other  ingredients. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  described  in  any  one  of  the  patents 
granted  to  the  original  inventor,  not  even  in  the  patent  to 
which  the  claim  is  annexed. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
of  this  patent  is  broader  than  the  invention  of  the  original 
patentee,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  void,  because  it  is  not 
for  the  same  invention  as  the  patent  which  was  surrendered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  reissue.  0' lieilly  v.  Morse, 1'^  How.  112  ; 
Batten  v.  Taggart,  17  How.  83;  Burr  v.  Duryee,  1  Wall. 
(S.  C.)  p.  531 ;  Leroy  v.  Tatham,  14  How.  175.'' 

See  Goodyear  v.  Providence  Rubber  Co.,  2  Fisher,  499. 
This  authority  is  decisive  of  this  point,  so  far  as  authority 
can  be  of  any  value,  and  it  must  be  overruled  or  followed. 
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It  is  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  later  deliverances 
of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  upon  this  vexed  question 
of  reissues,  that  I  apprehend  that  it  will  recommend  itself  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Court  in  the  present  case. 

This  point  is  raised  under  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
answer  : 

"  This  defendant,  further  answering,  on  information  and 
belief,  says  that  said  original  patent  was  surrendered,  and 
said  reissues  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  including  and  em- 
bracing in  said  reissued  patents,  matters,  and  things,  and 
inventions  not  included,  and  embraced,  and  described  in  said 
original  patent,  and  that  said  reissues  do  include  and  embrace 
matters  and  things,  and  inventions  not  included,  and  de- 
scribed, and  contained  in  said  original  patent,  and  of  which  the 
said  Nelson  Goodyear  was  not  the  first  and  original  inventor, 
and  are  therefore  void." 

It  was  not  made,  argued,  or  passed  upon  by  Judge  Nelson, 
in  either  of  the  cases  tried  before  him. 

See  Goodyear  v.  New  York  GuttaPercha  Co.,  2  Fisher,  312. 
Goodyear  v.  Wait,  pamphlet. 

The  effect  of  a  decision  upon  this  point,  adverse  to  the 
patentee,  would  at  most  compel  him  to  reissue  again,  and  be 
more  modest  in  his  claims.  To  sustain  such  claims  in  the 
face  of  such  objection  would  be  to  throw  open  the  door  for 
interpolation  ad  libitum. 

II.    The  reissues  were  improperly  granted. 

One  for  a  process  producing  inevitably  a  certain  product, 
and  the  other  for  the  same  product  as  produced  by  the 
process.  Such  patents  could  not  be  granted  to  separate  in- 
dividuals. How  can  they  be  separately  granted  to  the  same 
individual  ?  If  he  could  receive  them,  he  could  dispose  of 
them  separately.  Would  not  that  be  a  double  sale  of  the 
same  invention?  A  new  way  of  making  an  old  thing  is 
doubtless  patentable,  but  not  the  means,  and  then  the  old 
thing  as  made  by  the  new  way. 
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III.    Infringement  is  not  proved. 

"  The  burden  of  the  proof  on  the  issue  of  infringement  is 
upon  the  plaintiffs.  They  charge  infringement,  which  is  a 
wrongful  act  in  the  nature  of  a  trespass,  and,  inasmuch  as 
no  one  is  presumed  to  do  wrong,  the  rule  is,  that  he  who 
alleges  that  another  has  committed  a  wrongful  act,  must 
prove  it." 

Clifford,  J.,  Union  Sugar  Ref,  v.  Matfhiessen,  2  Fisher. 

The  defendants  are  not  infringers  because  they  bui/  the  soft 
rubber  compound,  and  the  proof  of  the  complainants,  with  a 
single  exception,  is  confined  to  such  purchases.  The  thing 
purchased  was  soft  rubber  called  by  certain  names.  The 
vendors  did  not  know  its  composition ;  and  it  is  not  traced 
to  any  one  who  does.  General  proof  that  rubber  of  certain 
names  was  made  in  a  certain  way,  does  not  prove  that  the 
rubber  bought  by  the  defendants,  though  called  by  such 
names,  was  made  in  the  same  way. 

In  Chicago  the  only  proof  offered  is  that  of  the  defendants 
themselves,  who  append  certain  pieces  of  soft  rubber,  the 
composition  of  which  they  say  is  unknown  to  them,  and  the 
commercial  names  of  which  they  do  not  give.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  rubber  might  have  been  proved  by  analysis,  and 
it  might  have  been  traced  to  the  vendors.  It  was  the  duty 
of  complainants  to  do  this,  or  at  all  events  to  prove  that  this 
rubber  was  their  rubber.  They  do  not  attempt  this.  All 
that  they  do  is  to  attempt  to  prove  a  negative,  and  to  ask 
the  Court  to  find  its  matter  of  fact,  without  evidence,  either 
that  the  rubber  exhibited  by  the  defendants  contains  sulphur 
in  certain  proportions,  or  that  the  defendants  must  infringe 
because  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  all  rubber  that  will 
vulcanize,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  ingredients  or  their 
proportions. 

The  bill  having  called  for  an  answer  under  oath,  the  de- 
fendants have  answered  under  oath  denying  infringement. 
The  answer  can  only  be  overcome  by  testimony  equivalent  to 
the  evidence  of  two  witnesses.     3  Green.  Ev.  250. 
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(After  a  critical  examination  of  the  ingredients  and  pro- 
portions of  the  Simpson  rubber  the  argument  proceeds  as 
follows. — Ed.) 

"^  But  where  does  Goodyear  get  the  right  to  claim  four 
ounces  of  sulphur  to  the  pound  of  rubber  ?  Charles  Goodyear, 
whose  patent  is  now  public  property,  described  his  compound 
as  consisting  of  five  parts  sulphur  to  twenty-five  parts  of 
rubber ;  five  to  twenty-five  is  one-fifth  sulphur,  which  in  one 
pound  would  be  3y  ounces.  Nelson  Goodyear  in  his  original 
patent,  says  : 

"  The  indispensable  ingredients  used  in  my  composition  are 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur  ;  and  when  only  these  two  ingredients 
are  used,  the  best  proportion  will  be  about  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  each  of  them,  indeed  a  much  less  proportiort  of  sul- 
phur will  not  suffice.  But  though  the  combination  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  sulphur  with  the  caoutchouc  will  produce 
when  cured  a  hard  substance,  a  still  better  result  will  be 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  magnesia,  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia  or  lime,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  lime,  into  the 
composition,  in  which  case  the  following  proportion  will  be 
found  a  highly  advantageous  one,  viz. :  One  pound  of  caout- 
chouc, half  a  pound  of  sulphur,  and  half  a  pound  of  magnesia 
or  lime,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  lime,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  lime.  The  proportions  specified  in  both  of  these 
compounds  may  be  considerably  varied  without  materially 
changing  the  result ;  but  in  no  case  will  a  much  less  quantity 
of  sulphur  than  four  ounces  to  every  pound  of  caoutchouc 
be  sufficient,  in  which  respect,  particularly,  my  compounds 
difi"er  very  essentially  from  every  other  composition  of  India 
rubber  in  use." 

Now,  beyond  all  question,  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  when  you  use  rubber  and  sulphur  only,  you  must  use 
them  in  equal  parts,  i.  e.,  16  oz.  of  sulphur  to  16  oz.  of  rubber, 
and  a  much  less  proportion  would  not  suffice. 

But  this  proportion  may  be  modified  by  introducing  other 
ingredients  named,  so  that  less  sulphur  may  be  used,  but  in 
no  case  (not  in  either  case),  that  is,  not  even  by  the  use  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  can  less  than  four  ounces  of  sulphur  be  used. 
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Therefore,  when  Goodyear  claims  as  low  as  four  ounces,  or 
much  less  than  sixteen  ounces  of  sulphur,  he  claims  it  only  in 
combination  with  other  ingredients,  aiid  as  to  them  he  can 
claim  only  those  named  in  his  specification,  or  their  chemical 
equivalents.  Neither  the  complainants,  nor  their  learned 
chemists,  have  yet  been  sufiiciently  daring  to  claim  that  lin- 
seed oil  and  gum  benzoin  are  the  equivalents  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  reissues  state  this  matter  of  proportion  very  am- 
biguously, and  with  intention  to  deceive ;  but  they  do  not 
contradict  or  correct  the  specification  of  the  original,  and 
must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  positive  statement  in 
the  original  patent.  Compared  with  the  original  patent,  the 
Simpson  rubber  does  not,  in  any  form  or  proportion  named  in 
his  patent,  even  as  construed  or  analyzed  by  complainant's 
witnesses,  infringe  the  Nelson  Goodyear  patent,  and  if  the 
reissues  are  broader  than  the  original  in  this  respect,  they 
are  void. 

IV.  The  open  and  notorious  'purchase  and  use  of  soft 
rubber  by  the  Dentists  of  this  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  vulcanized  plates,  is  a  bar  to  a  proceeding  in  equity 
for  an  injunction.  The  only  remedy  of  complainants,  if  they 
have  any,  is  at  law. 

But  one  suit  was  ever  brought  here,  to  wit :  The  one 
against  Toland,  and  that  was  not  litigated.  There  is  no 
proof  that  any  one  was  licensed,  except  Taft  and  the  Ohio 
Dental  College,  to  both  of  whom  licenses  were  presented.  It 
is  claimed  that  others  are  named  in  the  "  Vulcanite,"  but 
the  total  does  not  exceed  a  half  a  dozen,  and  it  will  hardly 
be  claimed  that  lists  in  the  publication  of  complainants  are 
proof  of  licenses.  But  both  the  suit  and  the  licenses  were 
over  five  years  ago.  If  they  show  anything,  they  show  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  rubber  plates  in  this  vicinity  was 
known  to  the  complainants,  and  yet  for  five  years  not  one 
step  has  been  taken  to  vindicate  what  they  are  now  pleased 
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to  call  their  rights.    The  label  was  a  mere  sham^  and  the  tes- 
timony shows  that  it  was  never  regarded. 

Judge  Story  says,  in  Wyeth  v.  Stone^  1  Story,  282 : 

"  I  agree  that  it  is  quite  competent  for  a  patentee  at  any 
time,  by  overt  acts  or  by  express  dedication,  to  abandon  or 
surrender  to  the  public,  for  their  use,  all  the  rights  secured 
by  his  patent,  if  such  is  his  pleasure,  clearly  and  deliberately 
expressed.  So  if,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  patentee  acquiesces 
without  objection  in  the  known  public  use  by  others  of  his 
invention,  or  stands  by  and  encourages  such  use,  such  con- 
duct will  afford  a  very  strong  presumption  of  such  an  actual 
abandonment  or  surrender.  A  fortiori,  the  doctrine  will 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  patentee  has  openly  encouraged  or 
silently  acquiesced  in  such  use  by  the  very  defendants  whom 
he  afterward  seeks  to  prohibit  by  injunction  from  any  further 
use;  for,  in  this  way,  he  may  not  only  mislead  them  into 
expenses,  or  acts  or  contracts  against  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  guarded  themselves,  but  his  conduct  operates  as  a 
surprise,  if  not  as  a  fraud  upon  them.  At  all  events,  if  such 
a  defense  were  not  a  complete  defense  at  law,  in  a  suit  for 
any  infringement  of  the  patent,  it  would  certainly  furnish  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  ground  why  a  court  of  equity  should 
not  interfere,  either  to  grant  an  injunction,  or  to  protect  the 
patentee,  or  to  give  any  other  relief.  This  doctrine  is  fully 
recognized  in  Rundell  v.  Murray,  Jacobs'  R.  311,  316,  and 
Saunders  v.  Smith,  3  Milne  &  Craig,  711,  728,  730,  735.  But 
if  there  were  no  authority  on  the  point,  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  asserting  the  doctrine,  as  found  in  the 
very  nature  and  character  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
courts  of  equity  on  this  and  other  analogous  subjects." 

Judge  Drummond  says,  in  Goodyear  v.  Honsinger,  Mss.  : 

"  I  adverted,  during  the  argument,  to  an  inference  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  a  patentee — from  the 
conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the  patentee  in  this  case — 
selling  licenses  to  some  parties,  and  allowing  other  parties  to 
go  on  and  use  the  very  thing  which  was  licensed  to  some, 
without  interruption  and  without  objection.  It  was  unfair, 
and  is  always  unfair,  to  those  who  are  licensed  to  use  the 
particular  article  or  method,  under  letters  patent,  to  allow 
others  to  use  what  the  licensees  have  a  right;  alone,  to  use 
under  the  license," 
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And,  finally,  this  Court  said,  in  this  very  case,  when  heard 
upon  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction : 

"  The  Dentists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  until  lately  without  any  question  as  to 
their  right  to  do  so.  They  have  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  the  owners  of  the  patent  had  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the 
article  for  Dental  purposes;  and  they  resent  any  prosecution 
against  the  Dentists  for  infringement.  The  only  question 
that  can  possibly  arise  is  that  of  infringement.  That  I  have 
not  pretended  to  examine.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  an  in- 
teresting question,  whether  the  use  of  this  article,  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  is  an  infrinorement  of 
the  Goodyear  patent.  If  that  question  should  ever  come 
fully  before  the  Court,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
investigate  it  fully,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  There  may  be  some  circumstances,  possibly,  that 
will  justify  the  Dentists  in  the  use  of  this  article.  It  appears 
that  what  is  called  the  Hard  Rubber  Company  were  in  the 
habit  for  years  of  selling  to  Dentists  their  material,  of  which 
this  vulcanite  is  made,  and  in  connection  with  it,  selling  also, 
the  machinery  necessary  to  manufacture  it  for  Dental  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  claimed  that  here  was  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  the  patent  in  the  use  of  this  article  by 
Dentists,  for  Dental  purposes,  that  released  them  from  lia- 
bility as  infringers." 

S.  S.  FISHER. 

•c 

KEEPING  THE  TEETH  DRY. 

BY   H.    SCOTT. 

I  was  present  but  a  few  minutes  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  the  late  Convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  As- 
sociation had  under  consideration  the  "  rubber  dam"  etc.,  etc. 
I  desired  to  say  something  to  the  meeting  on  that  subject,  on 
the  following  day,  but  an  unexpected  exigency  in  my  business 
required  me  to  leave  the  city  on  Thursday  morning. 

I  have  passed  through  the  era  of  appliances  for  keeping 
the  tongue  out  of  the  way,  and  the  saliva  from  the  teeth  to 
be  filled,  and  have  endured  my  full  share  of  fretting  over  the 
Vol.  XXII — 9. 
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troubles  they  have  given  me.  I  pay  now  no  attention  to  any 
of  them.  My  methods  are  original,  simple;  and  to  me,  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  I  am  able  to  keep  my  nerves  tranquil 
during  the  process  of  even  difficult  operations.  This  is  every 
thing  with  me ;  for  I  hold  that  no  man  can  accomplish  much 
for  good,  in  any  thing,  when  his  equilibrium  is  unsettled. 

Of  course  our  perplexities  arise  mostly  when  working  on 
the  inferior  teeth.  My  method  is  this.  When  the  cavities 
are  ready  for  the  filling,  I  require  the  patient  to  turn  the 
head  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  tooth  to  be  filled.  Under 
the  depending  corner  of  the  mouth  I  place  a  folded  napkin, 
(I  prefer  soft  linen  on  account  of  its  better  absorbing  quali- 
ties,) and  tell  the  patient  to  give  no  attention  to  the  saliva, 
but  allow  it  to  overflow,  as  the  linen  will  take  it  all  up.  I 
then  request  the  patient  to  close  the  opposite  hand,  except  the 
index  finger.  Then  with  the  closed  fist  carried  round  on  the 
cheek,  the  free  finger  is  pushed  to  the  top  and  edge  of  the 
tongue  opposite  the  work  to  be  done,  and  that  organ  pressed 
downward  and  towards  the  other  side  of  the  mouth.  I  then 
introduce  the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  under  the  cheek,  and 
press  it  away  from  the  dental  arch,  thus  leaving  the  teeth 
lifted  up  high  and  dry,  and  quite  above  high  water  mark.  In 
this  favorable  position  of  things,  and  with  the  strict  injunction 
not  to  move  or  change  a  muscle,  I  can  work  in  the  dry  an 
hour,  if  I  choose.  At  least  I  frequently  conduct  a  somewhat 
tedious  operation  from  beginning  to  end,  with  entire  success, 
and  not  the  least  interruption  from  overflowing.  Before 
placing  things  in  position,  as  above,  I  have  every  thing  at 
hand ;  and  with  my  left  finger  on  duty,  I  do  all  the  manipu- 
lation with  ray  right  hand.  And  whether  I  employ  the  mallet, 
or  do  hand  work,  it  is  all  pleasant  and  easy.  In  fang  filling, 
or  large  and  difficult  cavities,  I  stop  and  begin  again  as  many 
times  as  the  ease  of  my  patient  requires,  always  assuming 
the  same  position,  and  drying  out  as  at  first. 

There  is  another  result  of  this  method,  that  has  pleased  me 
very  much.     I  have  not  only  not  found  a  single  person  to 
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object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  every  one  has 
been  more  than  willing  to  render  the  service  asked  of  them  ; 
they  feel  assured.  They  feel  that  they  are  helping  them- 
selves, and  protecting  themselves,  to  some  extent,  against 
danger,  a  sense  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid. 
At  least  they  do  not  feel  so  utterly  abandoned,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  merciless  assaults  that  is  being  made  upon 
their  sensibilities. 

But  I  have  occasionally  fell  upon  a  case,  and  so  has  every 
operator,  where  neither  this,  nor  any  other  mild  method  would 
amount  to  anything.  When  I  get  in  hand  a  patient  that  can 
not,  and  will  not  keep  the  lips,  chin,  or  any  part  of  the  head 
in  any  required  position  over  two  or  three  seconds  at  one 
time,  I  quit ;  I  let  go  every  thing.  It  does  no  good  to  scold, 
coax,  or  prompt ;  it  is  all  time  and  words  wasted.  I  do  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  even  let  the  patient  know  that  any 
thing  is  wrong ;  for  I  have  long  since  learned  that  to  conduct 
an  operation  to  even  respectable  success,  the  nerves  of  both 
parties  must  be  in  their  normal  state. 

After  a  short  respite  I  take  hold  of  my  work  and  fill  the 
cavity,  submarine;  because  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 
And  here  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  have  filled  lower 
teeth  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  under  water,  that  are  good 
to-day ;  apparently  as  good  as  those  filled  at  the  same  time  in 
the  dry.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  do  ;  but  one  must  keep  cool, 
and  work  with  deliberation.  Firm  borders ;  good  retaining 
points;  and  the  metal  placed  in  position  as  solidly  as  the  force 
used  can  make  it,  is  good  work,  whether  done  in  the  wet  or  in 
the  dry  ;  provided  always,  that  no  possible  crevice  be  left  any 
where  for  the  admission  of  fluids  behind  the  filling. 

The  reader  will  see  that  my  special  point  has  been  to  tell 
how  I  manage  to  keep  the  lower  teeth  dry  while  I  am  filling 
them.  I  hope  I  shall  help  some  who  are  perplexed  noWy  as 
I  have  been. 

Lancaster,  0. 
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Selections, 


NITROUS  OXIDE. 

LIVERPOOL   ROYAL   INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Chemists'  Association  assembled  to  hear  a  Lecture 
from  Dr.  Waite,  Dentist,  on  "  Anagsthesia :  Nitrous  oxide  as 
a  substitute  for  chloroform  and  ether,"  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Waite  described  several  modes  of  inducing  both 
local  and  general  insensibility  to  pain,  including  Dr.  Richard- 
son's ether  spray,  etc.,  and  stated  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Dental  profession  for  the  first  discovery  of  a  process  of  in- 
ducing anaesthesia.  In  September,  1844,  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
a  Dentist,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the  first  individual 
to  undergo  an  operation,  and  also  to  perform  operations  in 
the  anaesthetic  state,  and  the  agent  he  employed  was  nitrous 
oxide  gas.  This  gas  when  mixed  with  air  was  of  a  very 
exciting  and  intoxicating  nature,  but  when  breathed  undiluted 
with  air  it  rapidly  induced  a  peaceful  and  highly  agreeable 
state  of  repose,  accompanied  by  insensibility  to  pain.  It 
closely  resembled  air  in  its  chemical  characteristics,  and  was 
therefore  the  most  innocent  and  least  injurious  agent  ever 
employed.  Its  administration  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
unpleasant  results,  such  as  too  often  attended  the  use  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  and  it  had  been  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively throughout  the  United  States  for  some  two  years, 
in  preference  to  all  other  agents,  and  hitherto  with  none  of 
the  fatal  consequences  to  which  chloroform  was  particularly 
liable.  The  lecturer  claimed  for  his  profession  the  honor  of 
having  conferred  a  priceless  boon  upon  suffering  humanity, 
by  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  and  trusted  that  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  discard  the  injurious  agents  now  commonly 
employed,  and  so  free  the  humane  process  of  operating  under 
anaesthesia  from  the  objections  which  now  attend  it.  The 
lecture  was  well  received,  and  at  the  close  some  interesting 
experiments  as  to  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  nitrous  oxide 
were  made. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Waite  for 
his  instructive  paper. 
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Cheiloplasty. — Fanny  S.,  set.  11.  Three  years  ago, 
during  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  mortification  took  place  in 
the  lower  lip,  the  jaw-bone  became  necrosed,  the  teeth  drop- 
ped out,  and  a  large  gap  was  made  in  the  lower  lip.  Such  a 
result  as  this  may  occur  in  the  low  depressed  state  of  the 
system  attendant  upon  typhoid  fever,  protracted  dysentery, 
scarlet  fever,  and  other  disorders  producing  a  great  drain 
upon  the  general  vitality,  in  consequence  either  of  the  suffer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  disease,  or  from  the  want  of  nourish- 
ment. Under  such  circumstances  mortification  takes  place 
very  frequently  on  the  lip,  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  or  both; 
sometimes  in  an  extremity,  in  the  top  of  the  nose,  or  in  an 
ear.  In  some  cases  such  effects  are  brought  about  by  ptyalism. 
From  its  exceeding  liability  to  set  up  inflammation  apt  to 
terminate  in  this  way,  mercury  is  dangerous  when  exhibited 
in  low  conditions  of  the  system. 

In  remedying  this  deformity  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissect 
up  the  integuments  from  the  lower  jaw  for  some  considerable 
distance,  so  as  to  bring  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  gap  in 
apposition  with  each  other.  Unfortunately,  the  tissue  around 
the  opening  is  nodular,  and  consequently  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  slough,  which  is  the  great  danger  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  child  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  the  gap  closed  by  sliding  flaps  forward,  the  parts  being 
liberated  thoroughly  from  the  jaw-bone.  The  central  wound 
was  closed  by  three  interrupted  and  three  twisted  sutures,  the 
two  lateral  wounds  being  gently  closed  by  the  interrupted 
suture.  The  chief  risk,  after  the  operation,  will  be  from 
erysipelas.  She  has  been  on  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  as  a  prophylactic. 


Medical  Education. — E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  the  very  in- 
telligent special  contributor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  hsis  the 
following  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  that  paper  on  Medi- 
cal Education.  There  are  thoughts  in  the  extract  that  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
educating  young  men  for  the  medical  profession. 

*'  Dr.  McDermott,  Surgeon-General  of  Ohio,  says  : 

"  None  but  graduates  of  regular  medical  schools  were  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  and  yet  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  these 
were  rejected  for  incompetence.    The  ignorance  betrayed  by 
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many  of  the  candidates  was  deplorable,  proving  that  the 
diploma  of  a  medical  college  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  as 
evidence  of  capacity. 

'^  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  all  concede,  to  provide 
competent  physicians  for  the  soldiers,  it  is  no  less  a  duty  to 
make  similar  provision  for  the  citizens;  and  yet  those  rejected 
candidates,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally  incompetent,  are 
now  scattered  over  the  State,  pursuing  their  fatal  trade  with 
criminal  recklessness." — Dayton  Journal, 

"  Dr.  McDermott  deserves  thanks  for  this  brief  exposition 
of  what  intelligent  men  have  long  observed, — that  medical 
education  is  fearfully  neglected.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
side  to  this.  The  well  educated,  practicing  physicians  were 
not  among  those  examined,  and  make  a  large  class.  No  one 
supposes  that  the  medical  profession  has  not  many  men  of 
skill,  science  and  high  character.  But  there  is  no  profession 
which  has  within  it  so  large  a  proportion  of  unintelligent, 
unthinking,  uneducated  members.  How  happens  this  ? 
Simply  because  the  standards  of  medical  education,  the  medi- 
cal colleges,  give  men  diplomas  for  a  minimum  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  no  knowledge  of  anything  else.  They  go 
into  the  community  with  that  diploma  to  try  experiments  of 
all  sorts  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens,  with 
no  judge,  as  with  lawyers,  to  decide  cases ;  no  presbyteries 
or  bishops,  like  the  clergy,  to  determine  their  merits,  and  not 
even  a  chamber  of  commerce,  like  the  merchants,  to  settle 
character.  They  go  out  with  lancet  and  pill  box,  with 
calomel  and  quinine,  to  deal  with  the  patient  community. 
Few  escape  so  well  as  one  who,  being  ordered  to  take  pills, 
left  the  box  untouched  on  the  mantel  piece.  The  doctor 
came  in  the  morning  : 

Quoth  the  Doctor — "  My  medicine  did  good," 
''  It  did  no  harm,  for  yonder  it  hath  stood." 

"  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  young  men,  without  any 
preliminary  education,  can  be  fitted  for  the  medical  profession 
by  hearing  four  lectures  a  day  for  six  months,  with  a  few 
evenings  in  an  anatomical  room.  The  result  is  very  injurious 
to  the  profession  itself;  for  if  the  people  must  employ  doctors 
haphazard,  without  any  peculiar  learning,  most  of  them  will 
be  as  likely  to  employ  the  disciple  of  Hahneman,  similis 
similibus ;  or,  the  botanic  number  six ;  or  the  hydropathist 
with  ten  gallons  of  extra  water ;  or  the  galvanist  with  four 
metal  rings,  as  the  doctor  of  the  regular  profession." 
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Ozone. — It  is  now  confidently  asserted  that,  through  the 
persevering  labors  of  several  distinguished  chemists,  the  true 
nature  of  this  important  agent  has  been  discovered.  In  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Oct.  5, 1867,  will  be  found  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  with  a  resume  of  the  various 
hypotheses  on  the  nature  of  ozone,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded from  the  time  of  its  first  observer,  Van  Marum,  in 
1785,  or  of  its  real  discoverer,  Professor  Schonbein,  in  1840, 
down  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  day. 

Andrews  and  Tait,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1860,  confirmed  the  previously  known  fact  that 
only  a  small  proportion,  in  extreme  cases  only  one-twelfth, 
of  the  oxygen  can  by  the  electric  discharge  be  converted  into 
ozone,  found  that  a  constant  and  consi(?erable  diminution  of 
volume  accompanied  the  change.  100  volumes  of  oxygen, 
when  subjected  to  the  silent  discharge,  may  contract  to  about 
92  volumes.  Hence  ozone  must  be  denser  than  oxygen. 
But  another  important  fact  was  observed.  Mercury,  or  some 
other  oxidizable  substance,  was  introduced  into  the  ozonized 
oxygen,  and  the  ozone  was  entirely  absorbed.  Strange  to 
say,  the  oxygen  which  remained  behind  was  found  to  have 
precisely  the  same  volume  as  it  had  before  the  removal  of 
the  ozone.  If  92  volumes  of  ozonized  oxygen  were  so 
treated,  92  volumes  of  oxygen  free  from  ozone  would  in  all 
cases  remain  behind,  so  that  the  density  of  ozone  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  infinite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ozonized 
oxygen  were  heated,  the  original  100  volumes  would  be 
obtained,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  ozone  is  destroyed 
by  heat. 

Andrews  and  Tait  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary fact ;  but  soon  afterwards  Dr.  Odling  suggested 
an  explanation  which  has  recently  been  confirmed  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  an  experiment  of  Soret's.  {Comptes 
Jiendus,  Nov.  27,  1865.)  It  is  conceded  by  nearly  all 
chemists  that  each  molecule  of  oxygen  in  the  free  state  con- 
sists of  two  atoms — that,  in  fact,  the  true  formula  for  free 
oxygen  is  O2.  Odling  suggested  that  the  formation  of  ozone 
might  really  be  the  condensation  of  another  atom  of  oxjgen 
into  each  molecule,  and  that  the  formula  for  ozone  might 
therefore  be  03,and  its  density  one-half  greater  than  that  of 
oxygen.  When  100  volumes  of  oxygen  were  reduced  by 
ozonization  to  92  it  might  be  supposed  that  8  volumes   of 
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oxygen  combined  with  16  volumes,  and  produced  16  volumes 
of  ozone.     The  change  might  be  represented  in  this  way  : 

4O2  +  8O2  =803. 

a  molecule  of  ozone  O3  occupying  the  same  volume  as  a 
molecule  of  oxygen  O2'  The  absorption  of  the  ozone  by 
mercury,  iodine,  etc.,  might  really  be  only  the  removal  of 
the  third  atom  of  oxygen,  which  would  of  course  leave  the 
volume  unaltered. 

16  volumes  16  volumes 

80  3  +  8Hg=:802  +  8HgO. 

The  same  view  would  account  for  the  mutual  reduction  which 
ozone  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  exercised  upon  one  another, 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  known  re-actions  of  ozone. 

Peroxide  of 
Ozone.  hydrogen.        Oxygen.  Water. 

O3  +  H2O2  =202    +  H2O. 

This  beautiful  hypothesis,  however,  must  have  remained  a 
mere  hypothesis  but  for  the  remarkable  experimental  verifi- 
cation which  it  has  received  from  the  hands  of  M.  Soret. 
We  have  seen  that  all  ordinary  substances  are  only  capable 
of  removing  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  each  molecule  of 
ozone;  but  Soret  has  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  a  body — 
oil  of  turpentine  —  which  absorbs  the  whole  molecule,  the 
whole  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  To  take  our  previous  illus- 
tration, if  the  92  volumes  of  ozonized  oxygen  were  treated 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dense  white  cloud  would  appear, 
the  ozone  would  disappear,  but  instead  of  the  volume  re- 
maining the  same,  it  would  contract  to  76  volumes,  the  160  3 
having  been  removed  bodily  instead  of  being  merely  reduced 
to  160  2. 

This  experiment  seems  to  place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  instead  of  the  mass  of  hypotheses  which  so  lately  reigned, 
we  have  now  a  simple,  beautiful,  and  coherent  theory  which 
affords  an  intelligible  explanation  of  known  facts.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  rejoiced  at,  since  the  importance  of  ozone  in 
art  as  well  as  nature  seems  to  be  rapidly  developing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  high  that  importance  may  rise. — Medi- 
cal and  Library  News, 
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Importance  of  Ventilation. — Dr.  J.  Henry  Bennet,  in 
his  lectures  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption 
by  Hygiene,  Climate,  and  Medicine,"  published  in  the 
Lancet,  mentions  two  remarkable  incidents,  demonstrating 
the  importance  of  fresh  air.     He  says  : 

"  Some  years  ago  I  was  riding  in  the  Plighlands  of  Scot- 
land with  a  local  proprietor,  when  w^e  came  upon  a  village 
of  well-built  stone  houses  with  slate  roofs,  which  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  miserable  shanties  or  hovels  generally 
met  with.  On^my  complimenting  him  on  his  rebuilt  village, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best  in  erecting  these 
good  weather-proof  houses  for  his  tenants,  but  that,  singular 
to  relate,  they  had  proved  more  unhealthy  than  the  miserable 
dwellings  which  their  occupants  previously  inhabited.  Fever 
and  other  diseases  had  proved  rife  in  the  new  houses.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  the  windows  were  fastened,  and 
never  opened ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  comparative 
unhealthiness  was  in  reality  owing  to  their  being  quite  wea- 
ther-tight, and  consequently  unventilated.  In  the  miserable 
hovels  they  previously  inhabited,  if  the  rain  of  heaven  came 
in,  so  did  pure  air. 

"  The  other  fact  is  narrated  by  Prof.  Hind,  in  a  recent 
interesting  work  on  Labrador.  Consumption  appears  to  be 
all  but  unknown  to  the  natives  living  wild  in  the  fastnesses 
of  this  desolate  region,  in  tents  made  of  spruce  branches 
imperfectly  lined  with  skins,  and  more  or  less  open  on  all 
sides  to  the  external  air ;  although  they  are  exposed  to 
famine  and  every  species  of  hardship.  But  when  these 
same  natives  come  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  take  a  part 
in  the  fisheries,  occupy  well-built  houses,  and,  being  well 
paid,  live  in  comparative  luxury,  most  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  become  consumptive  and  die  miserably. 
I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  development  of 
the  disease  under  these  circumstances  is  the  result  of  their 
living  in  closed  houses  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  as  it  no 
doubt  is  in  our  own  towns." 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

G.  H.  Gushing,  of  Chicago,  President ;  A.  W.  French,  of 
Springfield,  Vice  President ;  M.  S.  Dean,  of  Chicago,  Secre- 
tary ;  J.  N.  Crouse,  of  Mt.  Carroll,  Treasurer ;  W.  W. 
Allport,  of  Chicago,  Librarian. 

Executive  Committee ;  A.  W.  French,  of  Springfield ;  E. 
H.  Kilbourne  of  Aurora ;  H.  N.  Lewis,  of  Quincy ;  S.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Springfield;  L.  F.  Abbott,  of  Wilmington. 

Fifth  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  Springfield  on  the 
second  Tuesday  (12th)   of  May,  1868,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society, 
Drs.  A.  W.  French  and  H.  J.  Smith  were  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  furnish  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  undersigned,  after 
mature  deliberation,  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing topics  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  : 

Operative  Dentistry:  Treatment  of  decayed  six  year 
Molars.  Plugging  Pulp  Cavities  and  Canals.  Receding  of 
the  Gums  in  persons  of  middle  age.  Cause  and  Treatment. 
Diseases  of  the  Gums.  Observed  effects  of  the  premature 
extraction  of  the  Temporary  Teeth.    Facial  Neuralgia. 

Anaesthesia:  Local;  General. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  :  Vulcanized  Rubber  ;  Gold  Plates  ; 
Continuous  Gum.     New  Materials. 

Miscellaneous  :  Essays  or  prepared  addresses  upon  these 
or  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  the  profession  wouli,  no 
doubt,  be  gladly  received  by  the  Society,  and  would  add  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

A.  W.  FRENCH, \  ^        ... 
H.  J.  SMITH,       I  C5ommittee. 


-oc- 


TiiE  Annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Charity 
Hospital  Medical  College,  at  Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  May 
5th,  1868,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Subjects  for  discussion :  1.  Reading  of  Essays.  2.  Ma- 
nipulation of  gold  foil  in  filling  Teeth.  3.  Fillings  of  differ- 
ent metals  approximating  each  other.  4.  Use  of  the  mallet 
in  filling.    5.  Improvements  in  Dental  Mechanism. 

B.  F.  ROBINSON,  PresidenL 

C.  R.  Butler,  Cor.  Sec. 
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Editorial. 


A  CHANGE  — THE  RESULT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College  Associa- 
tion, held  the  first  week  of  March,  1867,  it  was,  by  that  body,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Institution,  decided  to  make  a  change  in  the  course  of  study, 
which  should  consist  in  a  division  of  the  branches  taught  j 
constituting  a  junior  and  senior  department ;  the  former  em- 
bracing Anatomy,  Physiology,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Metallurgy, 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry ;  the  latter.  Histology,  Microscopy, 
Pathology,  Organic  Chemistry,  Therapeutics,  and  Operative 
Dentistry. 

This  plan  was  presented  in  the  last  annual  announcement,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  classes  were  organized  accord- 
ingly, and  with  a  definite  understanding  that  the  arrangement 
would  be  strictly  carried  out,  which  was  accomplished  as  far  as 
possible. 

This  being  the  introduction  of  the  method,  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  draw  the  lines  as  close  as  they  will  naturally  operate  in 
the  future,  from  the  fact  that  some  who  were  previously  entitled 
to  enter  the  senior  class  were  not  fully  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  had  to  devote  some  time  to  a  review  of  the  studies 
of  the  junior  class.  In  the  future,  however,  there  will  be  very 
little  or  no  occasion  for  such  review,  especially  by  those  who 
have  been  juniors  in  this  Institution. 

The  juniors  devoted  almost  their  entire  attention  to  the 
branches  of  that  department,  being  stimulated  thereto  by  the 
prospect  of  a  thorough  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
a  failure  to  pass  which,  would  prevent  their  entering  the  senior 
class  at  the  next  session.  Such  examination,  however,  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  student,  be  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 
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The  junior  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  at  tlie  close  of 
liis  term,  receives  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  entitles  him  to 
enter  the  senior  class  without  further  examination,  and  he  has 
the  gratification  of  knowing  his  position  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  practical  departments  the  seniors  devote  their  attention 
to  the  Operative  Department,  except  some  reviews ;  and  the 
juniors  to  the  Mechanical. 

The  advantages  arising  from  such  an  arrangement  were  abun- 
dantly manifest.  First,  there  is  less  liability  of  over-exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  ten  or 
twelve  different  branches  or  studies  can  not  be  successfully  or 
profitably  engaged  in  at  once  by  one  person,  whatever  may  be  his 
talent,  industry  and  endurance.  Four  or  five  branches  are  quite 
sufficient  for  any  one.  By  this  method  the  work  is  far  better 
accomplished  than  by  the  former,  as  the  examinations  clearly 
demonstrate.  Again,  the  student  finds  much  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  making  appreciable  and  definite  progress. 
There  is  also  a  stimulus  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  a  definite  object 
to  attain  at  the  close  of  his  session,  which  is  to  him  an  object 
of  as  much  interest  as  the  close  of  the  session  to  the  senior. 

The  course  indicated  above,  was  in  the  outstart  wholly  experi- 
mental, and  was  not  taken  up  without  some  anxiety  ;  but  it  has 
been  successful  and  satisfactory  beyond  expectation.  T. 


_(>©- 


OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  22d  annual  commencement  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  college  building'on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  March. 

The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  D.  Moore,  by  reading  the  scriptures,  prayer,  and  some 
very  interesting  practical  remarks  on  the  great  business  and  duty 
of  life.  After  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Keely,  delivered  the  annual  address,  and  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon  the  members  of  the  senior  class  who  had 
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passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  various  branches  em- 
braced in  the  course. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates  :  R.  J. 
Omahony,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  J.  P.  Holmes,  Terry, 
Miss. ;  W.  H.  Thrift,  Boonsboro,  Iowa ;  R.  N.  Lawrence,  At- 
lanta, 111.  ;  J.  K.  Morse,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  J.  C.  Patchell,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio  ;  B.  F.  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  E.  Tate,  New 
London,  Conn. ;  G-.  W.  J.  Shepherd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  valedictory  on  behalf  of  the  class  was  delivered  by  R.  J, 
Omahony,  for  which  see  another  page  of  this  number. 

The  junior  members  of  the  class  having  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  upon  the  branches  embraced  in  the  junior  year,  were 
each  presented  with  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  which  certificate  admits  them  to  the  senior  class  without 
further  examination. 

The  examination  of  the  juniors  upon  the  branches  of  their 
course  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  seniors  upon  the  same  branches, 
and  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

Names  of  juniors  :  J.  L.Oldham,  J.  F.  Dennis,  Jas.  S.  Cassidy, 
Jas.  Gamble,  C.  W.  Barnes,  J.  T.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Alaxander, 
T.  0.  Paine,  W.  W.  Switzer,  M.  N.  Magnet,  J.  A.  Young,  E.  C. 
Moore,  C.  H.  Stephenson,  C.  R.  Sabin,  Chas.  Penfield,  A.  War- 
ner, Jr.,  H.  K.  Lathrop. 

A  large  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  and  of 
the  class  was  present,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  exercises. 
Thus  passed  one  of  the  most  pleasant  commencements  ever  held 
in  the  Institution.  T. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  of  hosmoptysis,  on  the  16th  of  March  1868,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  John  P, 
Wilson,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  native   of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  more  than 
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two  years  preceding  his  death,  had  resided  in  Nashville,  and  was 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Nashville  and  the  Tennessee  Dental  As- 
sociations. He  was  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  and  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  suavity  of  manners,  and  uniform  gentle- 
manly deportment,  than  as  a  skillful  practitioner  of  Dental 
Surgery. 


OBITUARY. 

At  the  State  Convention  of  Dentists,  held  at  the  city  of  Utica, 
December  18th  and  19th,  1867,  consisting  of  delegates  repre- 
senting almost  every  section  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  some  legal  enactment 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  a  paper  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  of  Albany,  was  read  by 
A.  Westcott,  M.  D.  D.,  D.  S.,  of  Syracuse.  After  eulogistic  re- 
marks from  Drs.  Foster  and  Rodgers,  of  Utica,  from  Dr.  Whit- 
ney, of  Buffalo,  and  several  others,  the  accompanying  resolutions, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Foster,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Convention : 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  our  be- 
loved friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Robert  Nelson  ;  and 

Whereas,  By  his  honesty  of  purpose,  by  his  integrity  of 
character,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  exalted,  social,  moral, 
and  professional  qualities,  he  has  left  an  example  most  worthy  of 
our  imitation  ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  this  Convention 

Resolved,  That  in  this  dispensation,  the  profession  of  Dental 
Surgery  has  sustained  a  loss  which  will  be  felt  and  deeply 
mourned  by  each  and  all  its  members. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolance,  and  our  prayers  that  they  may 
be  sustained  and  comforted  by  Him,  who,  for  His  own  wise  pur- 
pose, has  called  our  brother  hence. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  paper  just  read  be  requested  for 
publication  in  the  different  Dental  journals;  and  that  it,  together 
with  these  resolutions,  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Dental  SurgeonB,  by  its  retiring  President, 

DR.  C.  A.  MARVIN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  : 

In  addition  to  the  retiring  address  of  the  presiding  officer, 
I  proceed,  in  compliance  with  your  expressed  wish,  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  usually  performed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society,  by  some  other  member  than  the  President.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  appointment  of  an  annual  Essayist  was 
made  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  gentleman  thus  appointed, 
signified  through  the  Secretary  at  our  first  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, that  he  would  be  unable  to  perform  the  expected 
service.  The  vote  you  then  passed,  devolved  the  duty  upon 
me,  and  the  preparation  necessary  for  its  performance  has 
been  made  amid  interruptions  so  numerous  and  under  the 
pressure  of  engagements  so  weighty,  that  its  completion  in 
time  for  this  evening  seemed  extremely  problematical.  The 
improvement  of  every  spare  interval  of  even  a  few  minutes, 
has  alone  enabled  me  to  redeem  my  pledge. 

Twelve  months  ago,  gentlemen,  you  called  me  to  preside  over 
this  Society  whenever  it  should  convene,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  its  rules  and  enactments. 
Twelve  months  !    What  a  period  !    Each  month  composed 
Vol.  XXII. — 10. 
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of  a  score  and  a  half  of  days  ;  each  day,  of  a  score  and  more 
of  hours  ;  each  hour,  of  minutes  three-score  ;  each  minute,  of 
its  three-score  seconds  ;  and  each  second  of  all  these,  suffi- 
cient in  duration  for  the  conception  of  a  worthy  thought, 
the  formation  of  a  wise  resolution,  the  recognition  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  Supreme. 

What  an  opportunity  then  for  growth  does  a  year  afford ; 
growth  in  the  three  directions  of  development  just  suggested, 
viz. :  power  of  thought,  strength  of  resolution  and  firmness 
of  reliance  upon  the  Infinite  Father. 

With  this  idea  before  us,  it  is  becoming  at  this  close  of  the 
year,  to  take  a  review  of  its  spent  months,  its  days  and 
hours,  all  gone  forever,  and  ask  ourselves,  "  What  has  the 
year  done  for  us  V  And  "  what  have  we  done  for  ourselves  ?" 

The  year  now  closed,  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  time. 

When  the  period,  whose  review  now  occupies  our  attention, 
commenced,  no  human  intelligence  could  foretell  how  much 
of  it  any  one  of  us  would  be  permitted  to  see.  Whether  the 
plans  we  then  had  formed,  would  have  time  afforded  for  their 
execution ;  whether  the  investigations  in  which  we  were  then 
engaged,  might  be  completed;  or  the  experiments  we  then 
were  testing,  might  be  continued  to  their  proof,  was  all  un- 
known. In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  our  existence, 
did  we  heed  the  voice  of  wisdom  as  it  whispered, — 

"  Improve  the  present  moment  as  it  flies  ?  " 

Obeyed  we  her  counsel?  With  renewed  and  persistent  effort 
have  we  sought  improvement?  Have  we  applied  every  energy 
to  the  accomplishment  of  new  and  beneficial  ends,  that 
when  the  command — "  Render  thy  account,"  shall  come,  we 
may  not  be  found  laggards,  and  wasteful  of  this  precious 
gift, — time  ? 

We  condemn  the  man  who,  with  capital  placed  in  his  hands 
for  business  purposes,  allows  it  to  lie  useless  and  unproduc- 
tive, and  we  have  high  authority  for  such  judgment. 

With  us,  time  is  capital,  and  if  we  fail  to  employ  it  so  that 
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some  good  accomplished  shall  stand  as  the  result  of  its  ex- 
penditure, we  are  culpable : — we  have  failed  to  execute  our 
trust ;  we  have  slighted  the  gift  and  dishonored  the  giver. 

The  value  of  time  must  be  appreciated  at  some  period. 
If  not  while  it  is  passing,  it  will  be  when  it  has  passed  But 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  our  appreciation  of  it  before 
and  after  it  has  gone,  is  great.  If  valued  aright  while  the 
possession  of  it  is  ours,  it  prompts  to  action,  and  a  double 
good  is  effected : — the  body,  mind  and  conscience  are  developed 
healthily;  and  something  is  added  to  the  great  mass  of  things 
accomplished, — good  done. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  appreciation  of  time  comes  after 
it  is  gone,  no  feeling  save  that  of  remorse  is  experienced, 
and  there  is  no  feeling  so  terrible  in  its  distressful  character, 
as  remorse. 

The  year  just  closed  has  given  us  twelve  months  of  time. 
Have  we  rightly  valued  it  ?  Have  we  well  improved  it  ?  Is 
there  anything  added  to  our  catalogue  of  achievements  that 
was  not  found  therein  at  the  beginning  of  the  year?  These 
are  questions  which  each  can  best  answer  for  himself. 

The  time  with  which  we  have  thus  been  favored,  has  gone 
forever.  Whether  valued  or  not,  our  possession  of  it  has 
ended.  Whether  improved,  or  not,  its  record  is  completed. 
There  will  come  a  time  for  the  review  of  that  record,  but  for 
its  change,  never. 

The  year  just  closed  has  given  us  not  only  time  but 
opportunity  also. 

Many  a  man  has  lived  in  obscurity  because  no  opportunity 
of  emerging  therefrom,  ever  presented  itself. 

Many  a  man  has  burned  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  some  department  of  effort,  in  science,  in  letters,  in  art ; 
but  has  gone  to  his  grave  unknown  for  want  of  opportunity. 
Time,  he  may  have  had,  but  no  fortunate  concurrerice  of 
circumstances  constituting  an  opportunity.  Scarcely  can 
such  a  man  be  censured,  for  circumstances  are  imperious  and 
few  can  control  them. 
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But  to  a  man  chafing  with  desire  to  act,  to  carry  into 
execution,  plans,  which  he  thinks  will  be  productive  of  public 
good,  to  come  in  contact  with  his  fellow  men  and  secure  their 
respect  and  praise,  but  against  whose  wishes,  circumstances 
have  ever  arrayed  themselves ;  to  such  a  man,  say,  "  Here  is 
your  opportunity,  use  it  as  you  will,"  and  you  can  give  him 
no  richer  boon.  You  fill  the  measure  of  his  earnest  wish. 
With  what  eagerness  he  seizes  the  gift.  How  sincere  his 
gratitude.  How  assiduous  his  application.  How  determined, 
how  unintermitted  his  efforts  to  improve  the  occasion  thus 
afforded.     He  values  opportunity. 

The  man  -whose  all  engrossing  thought  is  the  acquirement 
of  wealth,  how  eagerly  he  watches  for  that  favorable  juncture 
which  is  to  furnish  him,  his  opportunity. 

The  man  who  by  the  conspiracy  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, has  come  under  the  censure  of  his  fellow  men,  with 
what  avidity  does  he  grasp  the  critical  moment  which  is  his 
opportunity  to  regain  his  fair  reputation. 

The  man  of  science,  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  study, 
investigation,  experiment,  to  establish  some  long  pondered 
theory ;  how  narrowly  he  watches  for  the  minute  indication 
that  accords  with  his  expectation  or  hope,  and  how  he 
clutches  at  it  that  he  may  make  it  the  basis  of  a  truthful 
demonstration. 

To  such  meU;  opportunity  is  of  vast  importance.  By  such 
men,  it  is  fully  appreciated. 

How  is  it  with  us  ?  To  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity during  the  past  year. 

Its  meetings  have  been  held  bi-weekly,  and  the  door  has 
ever  stood  invitingly  open  to  all  who  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  for  improvement  therein  afforded. 

No  gentleman  has  come  here  with  a  mind  full  of  fresh 
thoughts,  of  valuable  ideas  and  failed  to  utter  them,  but  the 
fault  has  been  his  own.  Freedom  of  utterance  to  all  has  been 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  discussions. 
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Not  only  has  there  been  a  willingness  to  accord  this  privi- 
lege, but  the  Society,  like  a  wise  parent,  solicitous  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  guardianship,  has 
urged  its  members  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  has  not  only 
said,  "Here  is  your  opportunity,"  but  has  added,  "As  you 
value  what  is  of  real  worth,  embrace  the  opportunity." 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  foolish  human  nature,  to  estimate 
but  lightly  that  which  is  plentiful. 

Our  valuation  of  opportunities  for  improvement  increases  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  rarity  and  difficulty  of  acquirement. 

Strange  inconsistency  of  man  !  Ready  to  quarrel  with  the 
position  in  which  such  advantages  are  few  or  entirely  want- 
ing, but  when  placed  in  another  position  where  they  meet  us 
in  abundance,  turning  upon  them  an  eye  of  cold  indifference. 
Is  not  this  the  sublimity  of  folly  ? 

Passing  from  a  general  to  a  specific  and  personal  ap- 
plication of  this  department  of  our  subject,  I  ask  the 
question, — How  many  of  us  have  rightly  appreciated  this 
rich  gift  of  the  year  ?  How  many  have  improved  it  ?  Not 
what  proportion  of  membership  of  the  Society,  for  the  answer 
would  not  be  to  the  credit  of  the  Association.  The  atten- 
dance had  been  discreditably  meagre. 

But  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  present  as  regularly  as 
has  been  consistent  with  our  attention  to  other  equally  im- 
portant duties,  how  many  have  valued  aright  our  privileges  ? 

Let  each  one  ask  himself  the  question, — Have  I  realized 
the  fact  that  an  opportunity  passed,  is  gone  forever?  That  if 
I  have  allowed  it  to  go  by  unimproved,  I  have  sustained  just 
so  much  of  positive  loss, — a  loss  that  can  never  be  repaired? 

Do  we,  each  for  himself,  realize  this  truth  ?  It  is  a  truth, 
grave  and  undeniable.  Each  opportunity  demands  its  own 
measure  of  improvement,  and  that  measure  is  the  measure  of 
our  entire  ability.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  its  demand, 
nothing  more  is  required.  No  surplus  of  effort  expended 
upon,  or  of  fruit  derived  from,  any  one  opportunity,  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  former  unimproved  one.     That  has 
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passed  beyond  our  possession  and  gone  to  join  the  vast  array 
of  opportunities  which  await,  in  regular  order  of  succession, 
the  final  review.  Its  record  is  closed.  Nought  can  be  added 
thereto,  nought  taken  therefrom.  There  it  lies  in  solemn 
silence,  waiting,  waiting.  No  voice  of  reproach  comes  from 
it  now,  no  threat,  no  complaint  of  neglect.  But  bye  and 
bye,  it  will  rise  to  confront  us,  no  longer  voiceless  nor 
passive.  In  tones  that  command  attention,  it  will  remind 
us  of  its  sometime  possession,  of  its  store  of  good  once  ready 
for  our  gathering ;  of  the  doors  of  its  treasury  once  inviting 
our  entrance,  but  which  we  with  criminal  neglect  allowed  to 
remain  closed  between  ourselves  and  the  wealth  within. 
Then,  the  review  ended,  with  reproachful  gaze  it  will  add  its 
record  to  the  column  of  "  opportunities  lost,"  and  glide 
away  forever  into  the  dead  past. 

How  many  of  such  abashing  reckonings  await  us  ?  IIow 
many  such  will  be  found  within  the  twelve  months  of  the 
closed  year  ?   Each  one  knows,  and  none  beside  save  Him 

" whose  all  pervading  eye 

Nought  escapes  without,  within." 

These  may  be  called  moral  reflections.  If  they  are,  we 
shall  not  be  harmed  by  allowing  our  minds  to  dwell  upon 
them  for  a  short  interval. 

Another  view  of  this  thought  suggests  the  inquiry, — Can 
we  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  which  such  opportunities  im- 
proved, would  furnish?  Can  any  degree  of  attainment  short 
of  the  extremest  possible  measure,  satisfy  any  right  minded 
man  ?    Certainly  not. 

The  field  of  effort  is  wide,  wider  than  a  lifetime  can  cover. 
Heights  of  attainment  there  are,  which  tower  far  above  our 
heads  when  we  have  exhausted  our  highest  ability.  The 
more  we  know,  the  more  we  perceive  yet  to  learn.  The 
realm  of  knowledge  is  infinite  in  extent,  the  capabilities  of 
man  are  finite  in  power.  This  being  so,  how  can  we  sit  idly 
down  and  allow  the  opportunity  for  an  advance  to  pass  by 
without  that  advance  being  made  ? 


J 
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Thus  doing,  lue  defraud  ourselves.    Do  we  not  perceive  it  ? 

Thus  doing,  we  allow  others  to  pass  us  in  the  march  and 
we  are  left  in  the  rear  ranks.    Care  we  not  for  this  ? 

Thus  doing,  we  allow  others  to  store  their  minds  more 
and  more  with  useful  knowledge,  while  we  add  none  to  our 
limited  supply. 

Thus  doing,  we  allow  others  to  become  more  and  more 
proficient  in  practical  ability,  while  we  make  no  progress. 

Thus  doing,  we  allow  others  to  acquire  freshness  and  vigor 
of  thought,  while  our  mental  powers  remain  stagnant. 

Is  there  one  of  us  who  can  afford  to  be  such  a  loser  ?  The 
duties  which  devolve  upon  our  profession,  gentlemen,  are 
laborious  and  intricate. 

Dentistry  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  development  of 
maturity.  It  is  just  emerging  from  its  infancy ;  and  that  it 
may  grow  and  expand  until  it  becomes  that  beneficent  agency 
in  the  world  that  it  is  fitted  and  designed  to  become,  and 
which  it  will  become,  it  is  important  that  all  of  its  members 
should  lend  the  aid  of  their  zealous  and  persevering  efi*orts. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  Dental  practitioners  for 
laggards.  They  must  seek  elsewhere  for  a  congenial  element. 
Earnest,  determined  men  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  as  it  unfolds  to  the  breeze,  the  word  inscribed 
thereon  is  seen  of  all.     That  word  is  ''  Progress." 

We  who  would  participate  in  the  honor  of  realizing  to  the 
profession  the  meaning  of  that  word,  must  not  move  on  reluc- 
tant foot  nor  neglect  our  opportunities.  If  we  do,  we  lose 
all  share  in  that  honor.  But,  be  it  remembered,  we  lose  no 
part  of  our  responsibility.  That  still  rests  upon  us  with 
undiminished  wei<^ht.  And  we  must  meet  it,  if  not  willingly, 
then  coercively.  And  thus,  every  step  of  progress  made  by 
leading  men  in  the  profession,  becomes  matter  of  public 
knowledge,  and  just  so  much  more  is  required  of  the  Dental 
practitioner.  If  he  have  taken  no  part  in  the  progressive 
movement,  through  disrelish  of  labor,  he  gains  no  exemption 
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thereby,  for  now  that  more  proficiency  is  expected  of  him, 
he  must  by  increased  exertion,  come  up  to  the  required 
standard  or  confess  himself  inferior.  Subterfuges  will  not 
long  avail  in  a  practical  science. 

If  he  deny  the  utility  of  the  advance  movement,  he  is  soon 
confronted  by  the  demonstration,  and  must  prove  it  unsound 
or  retire  abashed.  If  he  admit  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  recent  improvements,  he  at  once  sinks  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

Is  not  the  statement  true  then,  that  there  is  no  room  in 
the  ranks  of  Dental  practitioners  for  laggards?  They  either 
fail  back  themselves  through  indolence,  or  are  thrust  out 
by  a  discriminating  public.  And  this  is  to  be  more  and 
more  the  rule  through  every  coming  year.  It  must  be,  if 
our  profession  is  to  take  its  proper  station.  It  shall  be,  if 
the  efforts  of  devoted  men  can  accomplish  such  a  result. 

I  repeat  the  question  then,  can  any  one  of  us  afford  to 
neglect  our  opportunities  for  improvement?  The  answer  is 
obvious. 

One  point  further  :  the  past  year  has  furnished  us  in  addi- 
tion to  time  and  opportunity,  means  also.  This  is  of  equal 
importance  with  those  already  considered. 

A  man  may  have  time  to  perform  a  service,  to  secure  a 
valuable  end,  to  accomplish  a  worthy  object,  but  no  oppor- 
tunity. He  may  have  time  and  opportunity  but  no  moans. 
But  to  time  and  opportunity  add  means,  and  the  trinity  is 
complete.  Henceforth  the  responsibility  rests  solely  with 
him.  Nothing  can  be  added  in  the  way  of  earthly  advan- 
tages. If  with  these,  he  fail  to  accomplish  something  of 
good,  he  must  lack  either  in  ability  or  desire.  If  in  the  first, 
our  mouths  are  closed  and  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  denied  him  ability ;  if  in  the  second,  we  charge  him  with 
dishonoring  his  nature  and  his  God. 

How  stands  our  account?  Let  us  glance  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  means  of  improvement  which  the  past  year  has 
brought  us. 
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1st.  The  printed  page  to  read.  This  is  a  most  fruitful 
means  of  improvement  when  diligently  used.  Studying  the 
writings  of  able  men,  and  there  are  many  such  among  the 
host  of  writers,  strengthens  the  mind  and  arouses  it  into 
activity.  If  we  meet  therein  occult  ideas,  whose  meaning  we 
do  not  at  first  view  clearly  perceive,  reflection  thereon  until 
they  are  understood,  has  this  double  result ;  satisfaction  that 
we  have  secured  the  idea,  (if  it  be  a  good  one)  and  quickened 
power  of  apprehension  for  succeeding  ones. 

Reading  other's  ideas  elicits  our  own.  No  two  minds  take 
precisely  the  same  view  of  things ;  that  is,  in  every  particular. 
Two  men  may  advocate  the  same  idea,  but  when  detailing 
their  reasons  for  so  doing,  one  will  certainly  give  some  that 
the  other  does  not,  and  omit  some  that  the  other  gives.  So 
when  we  read  another's  ideas  on  a  certain  subject,  we  form 
our  own  the  while.  They  may  agree  in  the  main,  but  if  so, 
our  minds  will  not  stop  merely  to  agree.  New  thoughts  will 
be  originated,  so  that  often  one  sentiment  of  the  writer  will 
be  the  text  for  a  whole  sermon  of  our  own,  the  spark  that 
fires  a  whole  train  of  ideas  that  come  flashing  from  the  brain. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view,  however,  to  notice 
only  the  primal  benefit  of  reading,  viz.; — gaining  instruction. 
The  reader  reaps  at  a  glance,  the  result  of  months,  perhaps 
years  of  hard  labor  by  the  writer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  labor  of  penning  the  article  or  book  as  the  only  labor  its 
preparation  has  cost.  The  years  of  study  and  discipline 
necessary  to  fit  the  mind  to  generate  such  thoughts,  and  the 
culture  needed  to  express  them  clearly  and  truthfully,  must 
be  taken  into  the  estimate.  One  may  utter  in  five  minutes, 
truths  which  it  has  required  a  score  of  years  to  learn.  When 
"we  hear  the  truths  spoken,  are  we  to  credit  their  utterer  only 
■with  the  labor  of  speaking  five  minutes  ?  If  so,  we  defraud 
him  out  of  the  credit  due  for  nineteen  years,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days,  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes 
of  hard  mental  labor  ! 
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The  careful  perusal  of  a  well  written  work  is  the  gathering 
of  a  harvest  which  another  has  planted  and  cultivated. 

A  second  means  of  improvement  furnished  by  the  past 
year  is  the  utterances  of  living  men, — oral  instruction.  1 1  is 
no  small  privilege  to  listen  to  the  words  of  men  whose  time 
and  thought  are  expended  for  the  advancement  of  science ; 
whose  earnestness  of  manner  gives  additional  impressiveness 
to  their  words ;  whose  living  presence  imparts  a  vitality  to 
their  instructions  not  otherwise  possessed.  Mind  fires  mind. 
The  effect  of  one  mind  in  full  active  operation,  upon  other 
minds,  is  electrical.  Inspiration  is  communicated  and 
received. 

Here  too,  let  me  confine  myself  to  the  primal  benefit, — 
instruction.  A  zealous  laborer  in  the  field  of  science,  after 
hours  of  arduous  application,  comes  before  us,  and  in  a  few, 
well  chosen,  significant  words,  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  experiments. 

Then  follows  criticism.  Questions  sharply  put  and  as 
readily  answered,  difiiculties  suggested  and  met,  objections 
raised  and  dissipated,  all  these  tend  to  fix  in  our  minds  the 
topics  treated  of,  and  prepare  us  for  their  more  calm  and 
rigid  examination  in  our  retirement.  If  the  views  advanced 
are  valuable,  if  the  argument  is  clear  and  logical,  if  the 
results  announced  are  of  practical  worth,  we  have  gained. 
If  upon  scrutiny,  they  do  not  appear  in  our  judgment  to  be 
of  very  great  value,  yet  have  we  gained ;  for  the  mental 
effort  expended  in  their  examination  is  beneficial;  and  besides 
this,  the  close  contemplation  of  them  will  certainly  inspire 
ideas  of  our  own  upon  the  same  topics,  which  we  can  test  and 
adopt  or  reject,  "  ever  holding  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  third  means  of  improvement  which  the  twelve  months 
of  another  year  have  given  us  is,  the  opportunity  of  putting 
in  practice  what  we  have  learned. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely, 
practicing  Dentists.  Daily  are  they  brought  into  contact 
with  cases  requiring  their  professional  services.     These  cases 
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are  as  varied  as  the  phases  of  human  suffering.  What  a 
means  of  improvement  have  we  here  ! 

Theoretical  knowledge  is  valuable  only  as  it  fits  one  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  Having  gained  information  by  study, 
by  examination,  by  oral  teaching,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
put  this  knowledge  to  its  highest  test  by  applying  it  to  such 
actual  cases  as  call  for  its  exercise. 

New  remedies  for  certain  diseases,  new  methods  of  mani- 
pulation, of  treatment ;  new  possibilities  of  successful  ope- 
ration which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  inspire  us  with 
new  confidence  in  our  battle  with  the  powers  of  destruction. 

We  apply  the  newly  learned  remedies,  we  employ  the 
newly  suggested  methods,  and  their  effect  confirms  our  faith 
in  them  if  they  are  good,  or  shows  us  their  worthlessness. 
But  dull  indeed  must  be  our  minds  if  here,  too,  we  fail  to 
get  new  light  from  either  our  success  or  failure  in  their  use. 
If  success  follows  our  effort  we  have  gained  a  step,  and  the 
gain  prompts  to  increased  effort  and  successive  steps  of  ad- 
vancement.   If  we  fail,  we  think,  or  should  think,  the  harder. 

It  is  by  antagonism  we  grow.  Failure  is  often  the  best 
teacher. 

A  more  careful  and  minute  scrutiny  of  the  case,  a  more 
thorough  use  of  instruments,  a  more  critical  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  failure,  and  a  more  thoughtful  application  of 
the  chosen  remedy ; — these  are  its  lessons,  and  wise  ones  they 
are.  And  though  these  are  the  fruits  of  a  failure,  they  are, 
to  the  faithful  observer  of  them,  followed  eventually  by  suc- 
cess. 

"  Reduce  to  practice  all  you  learn,"  is  the  oft  repeated 
injunction  to  the  student,  and  it  is  no  less  applicable  to  es- 
tablished practitioners.  Attack  more  and  more  difficult  cases. 
Plant  yourself  firmly  between  the  powers  of  destruction  and 
the  organ  attacked  and  say,  ''thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther."  Then  work  to  make  your  declaration  true. 
Yield  in  no  contest  with  disease  until  every  known  remedy 
is  exhausted,  and  then  study  for  more.     Conquest  must  be 
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added  to  conquest  in  this  warfare.  Our  armor  must  not  be 
laid  aside  until  with  it,  we  yield  the  principle  that  makes  us 
living  men. 

Each  victory  has  its  double  result  also :  satisfaction  that 
we  have  achieved  success,  and  greater  strength  for  the  next 
encounter. 

Thus  can  we  grow,  if  we  honestly  employ  the  means  afforded 
us. 

One  great  encouragement  we  have  is  found  in  the  gigantic 
strides  which  Dentistry  has  taken  during  the  past  twenty — 
yes  ten  years. 

Search  them  out  if  they  are  not  familiar.  Among  my 
hearers,  however,  there  can  be  none  who  are  ignorant  of 
them.  The  proof  is  found  in  every  respectable  Dental 
office,  and  in  hundreds,  yea  thousands  of  the  mouths  of  men. 

The  inducements  to  effort  are  numerous.  Among  noble 
men  the  gratification  of  a  lofty  ambition  is  sufficient.  The 
desire  for  an  extended  reputation  and  the  praise  of  men  is 
another  inducement,  powerful  among  a  certain  class.  And 
still  another,  if  I  must  appeal  to  so  low  a  motive,  is  self- 
interest. 

No  labor  expended  in  fitting  ourselves  the  better  for  bene- 
fitting the  race,  goes  without  its  appropriate  reward.  Nor 
should  it.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  was  spoken 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  as  true  to-day,  as  then. 
Every  man  who  works  in  the  department  of  manual  or  men- 
tal labor,  is  entitled  to  just  compensation.  And  if  a  man  is 
not  impelled  to  application  by  an  inward  ambition  to  excel, 
or  by  the  desire  of  widespread  reputation  ;  scoff  not  at  him 
if  he  yields  to  the  motive  of  self-interest.  It  is  a  powerful 
motive,  and  few,  very  few,  can  be  found  who  are  not  governed 
by  it  in  some  form. 

We  have  not  reached  a  period  yet  when  the  majority  of 
men  work  merely  from  a  love  of  hard  work.  Business  is 
pursued  for  its  product,  and  if  by  our  organization,  we  are 
capable  of   experiencing  enjoyment  in  the  performance  of 
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faithful   labor,  in  addition   to   the  pleasure  of  receiving  its 
more  tangible  fruit,  happy  are  we. 

Pursuing  the  thought  of  self-interest  as  a  motive  to  exer- 
tion, it  may  be  added. 

Competency  brings  patronage.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  the 
public  do  not  appreciate  eminent  attainments.  And  yet  many 
hold  such  an  idea.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  so-called 
dentists  do  not  appreciate  eminent  attainments.  Indeed, 
some  men  pretend  positively  to  despise  them. 

I  have  heard  a  Dentist  ridicule  his  assistant  because  he 
used  the  name  condyle  instead  of  knuckle.  It  was  denomi- 
nated "putting  on  airs."  Such  Dentists  know  not  the  differ- 
ence between  a  profession  and  a  trade.  They  call  their  cases 
"jobs,"  their  patients  "  customers,"  their  laboratories  "shops.' 
They  scoff  at  stiidi/  as  necessary  to  fitness,  and  deem  a  skill- 
ful handling  of  tools  in  the  "  shop,"  as  the  best  evidence  of 
competency.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  men  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  Dental  socie- 
ties or  associations.  These  are  not  "in  their  way."  It  would 
be  more  in  harmony  with  their  views,  to  hang  out  strings  of 
artificial  sets  of  teeth  from  their  windows,  to  be  cut  off  and 
taken  away  by  passing  purchasers,  as  shoes  from  a  store 
window,  could  it  be  done.  It  is  not  presumed  that  any  of 
this  class  of  Dentists  ever  come  to  the  meetings  of  this  Soci- 
ety. 

Having  noticed  the  three  advantages  which  the  past  year 
has  afforded  us,  viz  :  time,  opportunity  and  means  of  im- 
provement, and  suggested  inquiries  of  a  practical  character, 
the  careful  consideration  of  which,  each  one  fvv  himself,  will 
supply  the  answer  to  the  second  main  interrogatory — what 
have  we  done  for  ourselves  ?  it  only  remains  for  me,  gentle- 
men, to  notice  in  brief,  some  of  the  instructive  operations  of 
this  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  discussed. 

Filling  the  Roots  of  Teeth.     Paper  by  Dr.  Varney. 
Vol.  XXII. — 11. 
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Physiology  of  the  Blood.     Paper  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 
Pathology  of  the  Blood.     Paper  by  Dr.  John  Allen. 
Taking  Impressions.     Paper  by  Dr.  Grout. 
New  Things  observed  during  Vacation.     Paper  by  Dr.  At- 
kinson. 
Foods  and  their  effect.     No  paper. 
Facial  Neuralgia.     No  paper. 

Peridental  Inflammation.     Paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Latimer. 
Extracting  Teeth.     Paper  by  Dr.  Fiske. 
Causes  of  Dental  Caries.     Paper  by  Dr.  Weeks. 
Cases  for  Artificial  Teeth.     Volunteer  Paper  by  Dr.  Weeks. 
Bleaching  Teeth.     No  paper. 
Also  a  Volunteer  Paper  on  Filling  Roots  of  Teeth,  by  Dr. 

C.  E.  Latimer. 

During  the  year,  Dr.  Wolworth  of  New  Haven,  visited  the 
Society,  and  read  a  paper  entitled  "  What  next  ?"  The  sub- 
ject of  bread-making  has  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  having  been  introduced  by  a  visitor,  and  subse- 
quently treated  of    by  Dr.  Weeks,  one  of  our  own  members. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  the  question,  how 
much  has  this  Society  done  toward  aiding  its  members  in 
reaping  benefit  from  the  three  advantages  which  the  year  has 
bestowed  ?  For  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  considered 
the  year  as  a  donor  of  these  things,  independent  of  any  and 
all  organizations. 

Has  this  Society  made  a  proper  use  of  its  opportunity  to 
extend  opportunities  of  improvement  to  its  members  ? 

Has  it  furnished  any  of  the  means  with  which  the  year  has 
been  laden? 

A  faithful  answer  to  these  questions  will  afford  the  proof 
of  how  much  value  a  membership  in  this  organization  is  pos- 
sessed. If  it  has  not,  upon  whom  rests  the  blame  ?  The 
Society  works  only  through  its  members.  Each  one,  there- 
fore, in  his  measure,  must  bear  the  responsibility.  If  it  has, 
whose  is  the  credit  ?  Theirs,  and  theirs  alone,  who  have  beeu 
faithful.     Each  one  knows  ;  and  there  I  leave  the  matter. 
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Gentlemen,  since  I  took  this  position,  to  which  your  confi- 
dence elevated  me,  we  have  advanced  one  stage  on  life's 
journey.  The  past  of  our  lives  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  twelve  months  of  time,  the  future  is  reduced  by  the  same 
period.  What  we  have  gained  of  wisdom,  of  experience,  of 
knowledge,  is  so  much  increase  of  capital  upon  which  to 
work  through  the  coming  year.  Let  us  commence  this  new 
epoch  with  new  energy,  with  firmer  determination,  with  more 
serious  thoughtfulness. 

Time  unimproved,  swiftly  leaves  us  ;  opportunities  un- 
seized, are  lost  for  ever;  means  unused,  become  witnesses 
against  us. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  life  is  too  short  to  be  wasted ;  there  is  too 
much  work  to  be  done  to  be  idle ;  we  know  too  little,  to  neg- 
lect the  smallest  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Let 
us  be  earnest,  let  us  be  diligent. 

Gentlemen,  my  duties  as  President  of  this  Society  are 
nearly  ended.  When  I  have  welcomed  my  successor  to  this 
chair,  my  last  official  act  will  have  been  performed. 

Whatever  of  fault  you  have  seen  in  me,  forgive ;  whatever 
of  good,  remember.  We  have  labored  pleasantly  and  harmo- 
niously together,  and  in  yielding  this  position,  let  me  exproes 
my  hope  that  the  future  of  this  Society  may  be  brighter  than 
the  past ;  that  the  spirit  of  harmony,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  prosperity,  may  dwell  among  you  ;  that  your  course 
in  the  paths  of  scientific  achievement  may  be  onward  and  up- 
ward; that  your  history  may  be  brilliant  with  noble  accom- 
plishments, distinguished  for  consistency  and  virtue,  and  such 
as  shall  deserve  and  command  the  admiration  and  respect 
the  age. 

March  11,  1868. 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  BEST  MEANS  OF  PRESERV- 
ING THE  DEGiDUOUS  TEETH. 

BY   W.  E.  MAQILL. 

Eead  before  the  Lake  Erie  Dental  Association,  February  4,  1868. 

Gentlemen:  The  discussion  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
open  by  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  "  Manao-eraent  and  best  Means  of  Preservino-  Deciduous 
Teeth  ;  "  and  let  me  express  the  hope  that  in  placing  this 
subject  first  upon  the  list  for  discussion,  we  have  correctly 
indicated  our  appreciation  of  its  importance. 

Permit  me,  also,  here  and  now,  to  frankly  own  my  inability 
to  do  this  subject  justice.  It  is  my  dufT/  to  open  this  discus- 
sion. It  shall  be  my  aim  to  block  out  some  of  our  profes- 
sional work ;  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  one  branch 
or  class  of  professional  duties  may  lead  us  ;  but  not  to  play 
tutor,  or  claim  ability  to  act  as  pilot  in  the  exploration  of 
such  vast  scientific  regions  as  might  be  properly  included  in 
a  free  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  management  of  children's  teeth  properly  will  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads  or  principal  divisions  of  treatment. 
First,  hygienic  or  prophylactic,  having  in  view  prevention. 
Second,  remedial  or  redemptive,  having  in  view  cure. 

The  first  and  highest  object  of  treatment  is  to  secure  the 
full  and  proper  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  child — a  set 
of  perfect  teeth  in  a  perfect  body.  Each  one  of  us  has 
opportunity  to  observe  the  sad  results  of  sickness  and  conse- 
quent arrest  of  development,  as  plainly  marked  on  the  little 
sufi'erer's  teeth,  as  are  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  shown 
by  her  geologic  formations.  If,  then,  the  teeth  of  children 
are  subject  to  laws  of  health  and  disease  which  govern  the 
general  system,  is  it  not  of  the  first  importance  to  us,  as 
professional  men,  and  to  our  patients  who  seek  advice,  that 
we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  this  general  system, 
understand  what  it  should  be  in  health,  be  quick  to  detect 
deviations  from  that  condition,  and  prompt  in  the  application 
of  remedies  ? 
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1  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  to  protest  against  all 
quackery  in  our  profession  —  all  assumption  of  unacquired 
wisdom  — all  attempts  on  our  part  to  impose  upon  a  confid- 
ing public  by  therapeutic  experiments.  Let  us  inform 
ourselves  —  let  us  be  fit  and  competent  to  diagnose  disease, 
and  familiar  with  proper  remedies  before  we  expect  success 
in  this  inviting  field. 

In  my  own  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  time  to 
commence  treatment  is  early  in  the  period  of  gestation,  by 
furnishing  the  mother  with  such  abundant  nourishment  of 
teeth-forming  material  that  not  only*shall  the  embryo  child 
have  all  its  needs  in  that  direction  supplied,  but  her  own 
teeth  shall  be  protected  against  the  softening  process  so  com- 
mon at  that  period.  As  early  as  the  third  month  of  foetal 
life  the  tooth  germs  develope,  and  he  who  undertakes  to  sup- 
ply the  coming  want  for  tooth  ingredients  must  be  prepared 
to  fill  orders. 

Our  books  tell  us  that  teeth  are  composed  of 

Temporary.  Adult.  Adult. 

Organic   matter 31.55  28.20  26.81 

Pho-phate  of  Lime \  p,  .,o  60.16  66.42 

"    Magnesia |Oi.z^  jgg  ^^^2 

Carbonate  of  Lime 4.71  7.04  5.63 

Chloride  of  Sodium )     „ -,  ^  cc  n^i\ 

"  Potasium I    2-51  2.66  0.10 

100.00        99.72        99.58 

The  temporary  teeth  being  intended  only  to  remain  for  a 
short  period,  do  not  require  such  density  of  structure  as 
those  provided  for  use  during  adult  life,  and  the  low  degree 
of  density  of  the  temporary  set  many  explain  their  proneness 
to  decay. 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  then,  being  largely  in  the  majority 
among  elements  for  building  tooth  structures,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  know  whence  a  supply  may  be  derived.  Unques- 
tionably the  best  form  in  which  to  exhibit  phosphates  is  as 
pre[)ared  by  Nature,  in  the  breads  and  meats  selected  for  use. 
They  may  be  administered  as  medicine,  directly,  but  I  would 
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incline  to  the  former  mode,  as  establishing  better  habits  of 
diet  and  likely  to  continue  the  desired  effect  for  longer 
periods,  aside  from  any  discussion  as  to  the  immediate  bene- 
fits. 

M.  CoUas,  known  in  regard  to  his  researches  upon  the 
phosphates,  is  quoted  thus:  "In  pregnant  women  or  wet 
nurses,  there  is  an  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
organism.  The  phosphate  passes  in  a  great  part  into  the 
blood  and  milk,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
bones  of  the  infant,  which  are  at  birth  in  a  cartilagenous 
state." 

He  advises  the  following  preparations :  1st.  Solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Eight  grammes  of  phosphate  in  spring 
water.     Take  two  or  three  glasses  per  day. 

2d.  Phosphoric  Lemonade. — Phosporic  Acid  two  grammes, 
in  a  litre  of  spring  water,  taken  occasionally  as  a  beverage. 

JSydrated  Phosphate  of  Lime  Milk. — Ordinary  hydrated 
phosphate  of  lime  fifty  grammes,  water  one  hundred 
grammes,  mixed  in  a  mortar,  and  passed  through  a  strainer 
or  fine  sieve.  One,  two,  or  three  spoonfuls  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  soup.  This  is  the  best  way  of  administering 
phosphate  of  lime  to  rickety  children." 

But  after  birth  tooth-development  proceeds,  and  for  two 
years  or  more  the  same  importance  attaches  to  the  food  of 
the  infant,  and  of  course  of  the  mother,  unless  the  child  be 
fed  by  hand.  In  this  latter  case  my  own  experience  is  in 
favor  of  Liebig's  formula  : 

Liebig's  Formula. — Half  an  ounce  of  wheatcn  flour,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  1\  grains  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  and  one  ounce  of  water  are  to  be  well  mixed.  Five 
ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  put  over 
a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  stirred  during  five  minutes,  again  heated 
and  stirred  until  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  is  made 
to  boil.  Then  strain  through  a  cloth  or  fine  sieve.  Mo  sugar 
is  needed. 
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To  be  guarded,  however,  in  this  way  :  whenever  excessive 
looseness  of  the  bowels  comes  on,  the  7J  grains  potash  shall 
give  place  to  20  grains  prepared  chalk,  and  if  the  chalk 
brings  on  constipation,  both  that  and  the  potash  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  sometimes  better  results  obtained  than 
by  the  use  of  either.  It  is  best  to  be  careful  that  good  milk, 
from  one  cow,  is  procured. 

The  importance  of  proper  food  at  this  period  of  life  is  very 
strikingly  shown  by  the  experiment  of  a  London  surgeon  who 
exhibited  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  that  city  the 
bones  of  a  dog,  in  which,  as  a  puppy,  rickets  had  been  artifi- 
cially induced  by  early  removal  from  its  mother,  and  feeding 
it  on  bread  and  meat,  with  only  milk  enough  to  keep  it  from 
starving  altogether.  His  theory  is  that,  by  the  improper 
dieting  of  children,  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  formed, 
which  carries  off  with  it  an  excess  of  lime,  and  thus  softens 
the  bones.     He  questioned  if  rickets  was  ever  congenital. 

Nearly  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Nasmy th  gave  the  following 
opinion  : 

"Pursuing  the  deductions  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
the  specific  gravity,  particularly  that  exhibited  by  the  decayed 
portion  of  human  ivory,  conjoined  with  the  proportion  of  its 
constituents,  we  may  infer  that  the  greater  the  density  of 
teeth  the  less  likely  are  they  to  decay.  That  the  character 
of.  the  structure  of  teeth  is  regulated  by  the  climate,  food, 
and  habits  of  individuals  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  of  such  variety  of  density  being  dis- 
played by  the  teeth  of  the  single  family  of  the  elephant, 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
practical  inference  fairly  deducible  from  the  latter  observation 
is  that  attention  to  proper  regimen  and  to  the  general  treat- 
ment and  hesjlth  of  mankind,  will  contribute  directly  in  favor 
of  perfect  and  healthy  development  of  their  teeth.  That 
circumstances  of  this  kind  do  act  directly  in  regulating  the 
development  of  the  teeth  of  man  we  see  demonstrated  by  the 
difference  of  specific  gravity  found  betwixt  those  of  the  native 
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Indian,  (Hindoo)  having  entirely  a  vegetable  food,  and  of  the 
European,  living  on  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet ;  the 
former  having  a  less  density  than  the  latter,  seems  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  animal  food  is  more  favorable  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  earthy  structures.  It  is  remarked, 
also,  by  veterinary  surgeons,  that  the  development  of  tbe 
teeth  of  horses  is  somewhat  affected  by  their  food  ;  when  fed 
on  hard  food  their  teeth  being  more  easily  developed  than  on 
soft. 

The  exploration  in  regard  to  New  York  "  swill  milh  '^  had 
not  then  been  made,  or  Mr.  Nasmyth  might  have  had  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  Brooklyn  Association,  Dr.  Lati- 
mer said :  "  With  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  great  differ- 
ence in  various  teeth,  I  selected  two  corresponding  teeth  of 
the  same  age,  both  equally  dried  and  of  equal  weight,  then 
by  burning  out  the  organic  elements  I  found  a  loss  of  four 
grains  more  in  one  tooth  than  in  the  other.  A  second  ex- 
periment showed  a  loss  of  four  and  one-half  grains  more  in 
the  chalky  tooth  than  in  one  better  calcified.  For  the  third 
test  I  selected  two  teeth,  each  weighing  one  dwt,  equally 
dried,  but  as  different  as  possible  in  density.  After  burning 
them  I  found  that  one  had  lost  nine  grains  in  weight  —  the 
other  only  three."  Other  experiments  showed  a  loss  in  the 
organic  constituents  of  from  three  to  ten  grains  per  tooth. 

Members  of  our  profession  are  not  without  experience  in 
the  direction  of  constitutional  treatment  for  perfecting  tooth 
development,  and  very  gratifying  success  has  attended  such 
effort.  Enough  to  urge  us  all  to  careful  study  and  thorough 
preparation  for  labor  in  this  wide  field  of  useful  professional 
distinction  opening  before  us. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  adverse 
influences  exist  in  many  constitutions  —  that  defects  are 
transmitted  —  that  taints  come  down  through  long  lines  of 
descent,  and  that  by  such  considerations  sometimes  our  suc- 
cesses or  our  failures  are  to  be  measured. 
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It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  which  each  one  of  us  has 
probably  observed  that,  in  the  same  family,  subject,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  same  rules  of  diet,  and  all  in  fine  health,  some 
members  will  have  excellent  teeth  and  others  very  defective 
teeth.  Generally,  too,  we  find  that  the  good  teeth  are  in  the 
hoy's  mouths.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  not  to  vanity,  as 
some  insinuate,  but  to  dire  necessity,  are  due  the  frequent 
demands  of  young  ladies  upon  our  skill. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  out-door  sports  of  boys,  fur- 
nishing them  more  fresh  air,  and  their  active  exercise  giving 
them  an  appetite  for  meat  and  other  hearty  food,  may  largely 
account  for  the  difi'erence ;  but  there  are  subtleties  in  consti- 
tutional tendencies  and  assimilative  power  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fathom. 

But  having,  by  proper  food,  secured  the  development  of 
sound  teeth,  is  our  mission  accomplished?  By  no  means. 
The  conjectural  theory  that  life  mysteriously  endows  living 
matter  with  a  defensive  virtue  which  enables  it  to  resist  the 
chemical  and  other  powers  acting  regularly  upon  inorganic 
or  dead  matter  is  no  longer  tenable.  "  Life  cannot  make  the 
brute  materials  which  it  uses  live  longer  than  that  which  it 
leaves  unused ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  making  them  anew 
and  building  them  up  into  a  certain  shape  for  the  time  they 
are  made  to  last.  In  short,  life  rests  on  the  metamorphosis 
or  renewal  of  the  body ;  as  this  renewal  is  more  thorough, 
the  individual  is  more  perfect  and  fulfills  better  and  more  com- 
pletely the  duties  of  its  position.  If  it  stops  altogether,  the 
body  is  no  longer  living.  If  it  partially  stops,  the  order 
of  normal  phenomena  is  disarranged,  and  ease  is  expelled — 
there  is  a  state  which  we  call  c?i.s-order  or  c?^s-ease." 

Briefly,  now,  let  us  thus  sum  up  our  conclusions  :  It  is 
"within  our  province  and  within  the  bounds  of  possibilities,  to 
cultivate  or  assist  in  the  production  of  good  teeth. 

If  teeth  are  more  dense  in  structure,  and  contain  larger 
proportions  of  the  inorganic  elements,  they  are,  therefore, 
better  protected  against  the  ordinary  causes  of  decay. 
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If  we  would  retain  the  teeth  in  perfect  health,  we  must 
sustain  the  healthy  tone  of  the  general  system,  and  furnish 
materials  for  that  renewal  or  reproduction  which  is  the 
essence  of  life. 

But  secondly :  These  beautiful  structures  sometimes  break 
—  these  cunning  tissues  decay  —  what  then  ? 

If  the  general  condition  of  the  mouth  seems  good,  and 
decay  confined  to  the  grinding  surface  of  molars  or 
approximal  surfaces  of  bicuspids,  I  would  expect  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  occasion  by  filling  with  gold,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, with  amalgam.  Often  the  proximal  cavities  have 
broken  walls,  and  are  so  shallow  that  to  cut  grooves  would  be 
too  painful,  or  risk  the  exposure  of  the  pulp,  which,  in  these 
temporary  teeth,  approaches  the  surface  so  closely  that  one 
may  come  upon  it  unexpectedly.  In  these  cases  I  fill  with 
"  osteoplastic."  Whatever  may  be  the  filling,  let  us  always 
make  the  operation  gentle,  and,  if  possible,  pleasant  to  the 
little  patient.  To  the  parent  let  us  say  :  These  fillings  may 
need  renewal  soon,  but  even  if  within  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
they  will  have  done  good  service  in  relieving  sensitiveness  of 
tooth  structure,  and  familiarizing  the  child  with  Dental  ope- 
rations. Children  carefully  treated  will  often  ask  to  come 
again,  as  a  privilege ;  and  after  their  confidence  is  secured, 
and  a  proper  sympathy  established,  it  is  surprising  what 
heroism  the  little  soldiers  will  show.  Then,  when  the  six- 
year  molars  appear,  your  subject  is  ready  to  have  a  first-class 
filling  inserted,  if  need  be. 

But  sometimes  pulps  are  exposed,  past  all  hope  of  cap- 
ping or  protecting  with  "osteoplastic,"  and  parent  or  child,  or 
both,  demand  relief  bv  extraction  of  the  offendinor  member. 
My  own  rule  is  to  put  oft'  as  long  as  possible,  or  as  near  to 
the  time  of  development  of  permanent  teeth  as  can  be  done 
with  comfort,  the  extraction  of  deciduous  teeth.  Therefore 
applications  of  creosote  are  made  —  parents  are  directed  to 
keep  laudanum  or  camphor,  or  chloroform  for  direct  applica- 
tion, or  to  bring  the  child  just  as  often  as  they  choose  to  the 
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office.  Frequent  applications  of  creosote  or  a  saturated 
solution  of  tannin  will  slowly  devitalize  the  exposed  pulp  ; 
and  as,  if  left  exposed,  the  same  result  will  be  arrived  at  by 
inflammation,  accompanied  by  pain,  and  to  be  followed  by 
abscess  and  suppuration.  I  choose  the  less  painful  course, 
and  often  remove  the  pulp  and  subsequently  fill  with  metal. 
Abscess,  sooner  or  later,  may  result,  but  the  alveolar  arch  is 
retained  in  full  size,  and  the  permanent  teeth  do  develops 
well  beneath  those  hollow,  dead  deciduous  teeth. 

I  know  thai  one  who  holds  an  honorable  position  among  the 
wise  men  of  our  profession,  in  a  discussion  upon  this  subject, 
about  a  year  since,  said  "  there  is  scarcely  a  single  condition 
under  which  the  vascular  loop  or  pulp  of  a  deciduous  tooth 
can  be  safely  devitalized,  as  a  remedial  measure ;  "  but  the 
same  gentleman,  during  the  same  discussion,  made  the  broad 
assertion,  ^'  clean  teeth  are  sound  teeth,  the  world  over,"  and 
I  am  willing  to  let  one  opinion  offset  the  other.  I  presume, 
however,  the  Doctor  had  in  view  the  treatment  with  arsenic, 
and  that  when  the  question  was,  whether  to  promptly  extract 
a  deciduous  tooth  three  years  before  its  proper  period,  or  to 
allay  pain,  and  slowly  but  surely  devitalize  the  pulp,  he 
would  choose  the  latter  course,  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  To 
attempt  capping  or  filling  with  "osteoplastic,"  is  to  inflict 
needless  pain,  for  if  any  structure  is  more  sensitive  to  external 
influences  than  the  pulp  of  a  permanent  tooth,  it  is  the  pulp 
of  one  of  these  deciduous  teeth. 

If  decay  is  of  a  somewhat  general  character,  affecting  the 
buccal  and  labial  surfaces,  I  endeavor  to  secure  proper  diet, 
to  have  the  teeth  brushed  often  with  tepid  water,  and  a  free 
use  of  prepared  chalk,  but  not  frequently  as  a  dentifrice. 
Sometimes  have  a  wash  of  lime  water  used,  and  always  insist 
on  cleanliness. 

Our  treatment  of  decay  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
theory  we  adopt  in  regard  to  its  cause  or  causes.  Some 
persons  consider  it  exclusively  a  vital  process  —  others 
exclusively  a  chemical  one. 
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M.  Robin,  a  French  investigator,  says :  "  Caries  of  teeth 
is  ordinarily  due  to  the  softening  of  the  dentine,  which  be- 
comes fatty,  and  loses  its  mineral  before  its  organic  elements. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  College  of  Dentists,  London,  M. 
Perkins  considered  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  enamel  a 
frequent  cause  of  decay,  by  food  collecting  in  the  interstices 
and  decomposing ;  and  that  without  chemical  action  teeth 
would  not  decay  at  all,  however  predisposed  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Hulme  observed  that  the  causes  of  caries  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  —  the  exciting  and  the  prpdisposing. 
It  was  still  a  question,  not  fully  decided,  whether  the  dentine 
does  not  lose  its  vitality,  or  have  it  impaired,  before  it  is 
attacked  by  caries.  It  was  quite  certain  that  after  severe 
attacks  of  illness,  teeth  which  were  previously  healthy,  often 
passed  into  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  the  tooth  disease  not 
having  been  produced  by  the  use  of  medicines,  but  apparent- 
ly arising  from  constitutional  causes.  The  coloring  of  teeth 
in  jaundice,  the  reddening  of  the  teeth,  and  the  changes  of 
color  which  may  be  noticed  from  day  to  day  in  them,  vary 
with  the  state  of  health,  and  seem  to  prove  that  internal 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place  quite  independent  of 
external  agents. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  chemical  composition  of  teeth,  Mr. 
Nasmyth  says :  "  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tooth  is 
composed  of  organized  animal  and  earthy  matter.  In  the 
exclusively  vital  process  the  result  would  be  a  derangement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  earthy  salts,  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  be  decomposed  and  taken  up  by  the  system  or  the  saliva 
in  its  ordinary  state.  The  exclusively  chemical  process,  or 
that  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  the 
food  collected  about  the  teeth,  would  necessarily  act  on  the 
animal  matter,  and  produce  its  destruction.  Whichever  of 
these  processes  occurs,  a  certain  degree  of  faultiness,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  must  exist  in  the  tooth  to  admit  of  the  par- 
ticular part  being  affected."  "In  regard  to  the  process  of 
decay,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  combination 
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of  vital  and  chemical  processes.  It  cannot  be  considered 
exclusively  under  the  influence  of  either,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  consider  it  more  the  effect  of  vital  than  of  chemical 
action.  Without  any  deficiency  in  the  original  organization 
of  the  tooth,  I  consider  it  quite  possible  for  a  faulty  vitality 
to  originate  decay ;  but  the  simple  presence  of  food,  without 
any  natural  deficiency  in  the  tooth,  I  consider  incapable  of 
producing  that  effect.  If,  however,  there  be  also  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  may  be  used  for  false  teeth, 
then  I  know  it  to  be  possible ;  and  unless  great  care  and 
cleanliness  be  practiced,  that  effect  is  sure  to  follow."  "  The 
materials  of  the  body  are  in  a  constant  condition  of  progres- 
sion or  replacement,  by  one  process  or  another,  and  a  supply 
of  new  material  is  constantly  going  on.  When  these  pro- 
cesses are  balanced,  the  functions  of  the  part  are  perfect ; 
but  if  there  be  a  subtraction  of  material  without  any  ade- 
quate supply,  decay  of  the  part  must  succeed.  We  have  in 
the  tissue  of  ivory  a  cellular  structure,  furnished  with  organ- 
ized animal  matter,  in  the  presence  of  the  rows  of  persistant 
nuclei,  surrounded  by  the  parcels  of  earthy  matter  which 
form  the  characteristic  of  the  structure.  We  have,  there- 
fore, analagous  constituents  to  other  tissues,  where  the  pro- 
cesses of  replacement  or  absorption  of  old,  and  nourishment 
of  new  parts  goes  on  ;  we  cannot  then,  deny  this  tissue  the 
exercise  of  similar  functions.  Decay  will  be  developed  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  tooth  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  of  resistance.  The  more  perfectly  the  structure  is 
organized,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  resistance." 

Shall  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  in  seeking  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  deciduous  teeth,  there  is  no  period  when 
we  can  ignore  the  benefits  and  importance  of  constitutional 
treatment.  That  topical  applications,  whether  by  filling  or 
otherwise,  are  mere  adjuncts  or  temporary  appliances,  await- 
ing the  grander  results  to  be  secured  through  the  vital 
functions. 
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ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NERVE  FIBRES: 

BY  PROF.  IIUFUS  KING  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

No  anatomical  inquiry  has  a  more  commanding  bearing 
upon  pathology  in  all  its  aspects,  than  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  nerves.  For  we  cannot  understand  the 
character  of  many  of  the  most  important,  or  the  most  ordi- 
nary diseases,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  true  disposition 
of  a  nervous  apparatus. 

The  arrangement  of  a  nervous  apparatus,  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  for  the  utmost  confusion  and  contradiction  pre- 
vails respecting  the  exact  relation  of  the  nerve  fibre  to  the 
tissues  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Some  affirm  that  there  are  nerve  cells,  as  in  the  brain, 
unconnected  with  fibres.  Some  affirm  that  the  nerve  itself 
may  be  influenced  by  a  nerve  (ganglionic)  cell  without,  not 
directly  connected  with  it,  while  others  suppose  the  fibre 
affects  a  particular  tissue  by  reason  of  its  structural  con- 
tinuity with  it.  By  some,  nerves  are  supposed  to  end  in 
free  extremities,  by  others  to  lose  themselves  in  other  tissue. 
Some  maintain  that  there  is  a  "nerve  force"  either  electrical 
or  similar  thereto,  while  others  regard  the  supposed  "  nerve 
force "  as  another  mode  or  form  of  force.  Some  imagine 
that  muscular  contraction  cannot  take  place  without  some 
power  or  "  force "  communicated  to  it  by  a  nerve,  while 
others  suppose  that  the  nerve  itself  is  only  a  conductor  of  this 
"  force  "  transmitted  from  the  brain. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  ascertained 
the  arrangement  of  a  nerve  mechanism,  much  less  its  charac- 
ter, considered  physiologically.  The  extreme  or  "  peri- 
pheral "  distribution  of  nerve  fibres  may  be  easily  studied 
in  certain  forms  of  connective  tissue,  but  the  arrrangement 
of  the  most  minute  nerve  fibres  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
difficulty,  that  the  observer  is  compelled  to  search  with  the 
utmost  care  for  a  tissue,  the  natural  character  of  which  may 
happen  to  be  favorable  for  his  investigation.     There  are  few 
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textures  which  possess  so  many  advantages  as  the  bladder  of 
the  frog,  especially  Hyla.  arhorea^  for  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tions  of  nerve  fibres,  fine  and  coarse,  to  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  other  textures  of  the  organ.  It  is  so  thin  and 
transparent,  that  it  may  literally  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
dissection  and  thinning  out  of  some  of  the  most  delicate 
tissues.  Its  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  extremely  fine, 
and  are  slightly  separated  from  one  another.  In  the  thin 
membrane  of  which  the  walls  of  the  frog's  bladder  are  com- 
posed, we  may  follow  out  the  distribution  of  nerves  :  1st,  to 
the  unstriped  muscular  tissue;  2d,  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  4th,  to  the  vessels ;  and — 5th,  to  the 
connective  tissue. 

The  bundles  of  coarse,  or  dark-hordered  fibres,  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  bladder,  divide  and  subdivide,  spreading 
out  in  the  form  of  a  lax  network,  and  may  be  traced  to  their 
ultimate  distribution  in  the  thin  tissue  of  the  bladder.  Here 
and  there,  over  a  portion  of  the  bladder  where  no  dark -bor- 
dered fibres  or  bundles  of  coarse  fibres  can  be  discerned,  a 
plexus  of  very  fine  fibres  can  be  detected,  from  which  bun- 
dles of  fine  fibres  diverge  in  different  directions.  These  latter 
result  from  the  division  and  subdivision  of  dark-bordered 
fibres. 

The  muscular  fibre  cells  of  the  bladder  itself,  and  of  the 
small  arteries,  are  crossed  sometimes  in  two  or  three  places 
by  very  fine  nerve  fibres,  and  occasionally  the  nerve  fibre 
runs  "parallel  with  the  muscular  fibre-cell  for  some  distance. 
These  nerve  fibres  are  extremely  fine,  but  they  are  not  directly 
connected  in  structure  with  any  part  of  the  muscle-fibre. 
They  cross  the  fibre  either  obliquely  or  at  right  angles,  and 
continue  onward. 

In  many  instances  ganglia  are  seen  in  connection  with  the 
nerves  ramifying  among  the  muscular  fibre  cells,  encircling 
the  vessels,  but  whether  the  large  dark-bordered  fibres  seen 
in  the  nerve-trunks  pass  directly  to  their  distribution  in  this 
fine  plexus,  or  in   the  first  place  become  connected  with 
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ganglion  cells,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty.  But,  I 
have  traced  some  of  the  large  fibres  directly  from  the  trunk 
to  their  distribution. 

In  all  cases,  not  only  are  nerve  fibres  distributed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  artery, 
ramifying  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  they  may  be  seen 
among  the  circjilar  fibres  of  the  arterial  coat.  These  nerves 
invariably  form  networks  with  wide  meshes. 

I  have  always  observed  that  the  fibres,  resulting  from  the 
subdivision  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres  are  of  less  diameter 
than  the  parent  trunk,  but  the  area  of  the  section  of  two 
fibres  is  invariably  much  greater  than  that  of  the  parent 
trunk. 

Generally  the  fibres  divide  dichotomously,  but  frequently 
a  dark-bordered  fibre  is  seen  to  divide  into  as  many  as  three 
or  four  divisions,  and  in  muscles,  five  or  six  still  dark-bor- 
dered fibres  have  been  seen  to  result  from  one.  The  fine 
fibres  do  not  exhibit  the  dark-bordered  character.  They 
appear  pale  and  granular,  and  are  often  less  than  they-Q-J-o  o 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Even  these,  hoivever,  are  bundles  of 
several  still  finer  fibres.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  these 
pale  fibres  are  true  nerve  fibres,  for  I  have  traced  them 
directly  to  the  dark-bordered  fibres,  the  two  being  continuous. 
I  have  found  in  the  same  nerve  trunk  fine  and  coarse  dark- 
bordered  fibres,  the  fine  fibre  running  in  the  same  transparent 
matrix  (sheath),  with  the  dark-bordered  fibre.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  fine  fibre  is  a  filament  of  the  sympathetic. 

From  these  observations  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character,  upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  white  mouse,  and  the 
mylo-hyoid  of  the  little  green-tree  frog,  it  has  been  forced 
upon  my  comprehension,  that  the  supposed  distribution  of 
nerve  fibres,  by  terminating  in  tissue  is  erroneous ;  and 
that  nerve  fibres  in  every  tissue  form  a  network  without 
terminus. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  nerve  fibres  are 
distributed  to  difi'erent  tissues  on  the  same  plan. 
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Some  regard  the  sensibility  of  the  dentine  to  be  due  to 
nerve  fibres,  which  extend  into,  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
structure,  being  persuaded  that  the  soft-solid  masses  of  sub- 
stance called  "  fibrils,"  are  nerve  fibres.  But  this  I  think 
is  purely  theoretical,  for  the  continuity  of  these  fibrils  with 
the  mass  of  connective  tissue  in  the  pulp  cavity,  has  been 
and  can  readily  be  demonstrated.  Moreovej,  in  all  these 
histological  characters,  the  fibrils  are  strikingly  unlike  nerve 
fibres.  But,  more  than  this,  if  the  fibrils  are  truly  the  seat 
of  sensibility  of  the  dentinal  tissue,  they  would  be  found 
structurally  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  pulp.  But  these 
clusters  of  nerves  possess  all  the  ordinary  and  distinguishing 
character  of  the  nerve  fibres. 

Some  believe  that  sensibility  exists  without  nerve  tissue, 
but  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  support  the  idea  that  in  situa- 
tions where  nerve  tissue  really  exists,  as  it  does  in  the  tooth, 
another  kind  of  tissue,  difi'erent  from  it,  as  the  dentinal  fibrils 
are,  is  a  sensitive  tissue. 


[Note. — The  claim  that  nerve  fibres  never  terminate  or 
come  to  an  end,  in  tissue,  was  first  confidently  announced  by 
the  distinguished  English  microscopist  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  "of 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continental  observers  almost 
unanimously  afiirm,  that  both  motor  and  sensitive  nerves  end 
in  the  tissues.  Van  der  Kolk,  claiming  that  wherever  a  mixed 
(motor  and  sensitive)  branch  runs  to  a  part  distinct  from  the 
brain,  the  sensitive  fibres  terminate  in  or  on  the  surface  of 
that  part.] 
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ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  THE  MUS- 
CLES CONCERNED  IN  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
LOWER  JAV^. 

,  Coptinued  from  page  109. 

The  service  supposed  to  be  rendered  by  the  foregoing  mus-  | 
cles  is  shown  by  the  following  selections  :• 

J.  Cruveilhier  says  ,  *'  The  sterno-hyoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  the 
sterno-thyroid,  and  the  thyro-hyoid  are  the  simplest  in  their    i 
structure  and  the  simplest  in  their  action ;  all  cooperate  to  the  'j 
lowering  of  the  jaw.     Moreover,  if  the  jaw  is  fixed,  they  flex 
the  head."* 

Sappey  says  :  "  The  genio  hyoid  is  the  elevator  of  the  hyoid 
bone  when  the  jaw  is  fixed;  lowerer  of  the  jaw  if  the  hyoid 
bone  is  motionless ;  flexor  of  the  head  when  the  hyoid  bone 
and  jaw  are  both  fixed."f 

J.  Cruveilhier  says  of  the  digastric  :  "  If  the  hyoid  bone  is  " 
fixed  the  posterior  belly  becomes  the  lowerer  of  the  jaw,  in 
consequence  of  the  reflection  of  the  muscle ;  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bellies  can  throw  the  head  backward.''^ 

Jamain  says  :  "If  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed,  the  digastric  co- 
operates in  lowering  the  jaw."|| 

Todd's  Cyclopcedia  says :  "  When  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed 
by  its  depressors,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  retracted  by 
the  joint  actions  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  of 
the  omo -hyoid,  the  anterior  belly,  both  passively  as  a  reflected 
cord,  and  actively  in  virtue  of  its  muscular  fibres,  depresses 
the  lower  jaw,  and  opens  the  mouth."* 

"  Chief  action  of  the  omo-hyoids  is  to  tighten  the  cervical 
fascia  during  deglutition  ;  they  are  also  capable  of  depressing 
the  hyoid  bone."f 

*Traite  d' Anatomie  Descriptive.  3ine  ed.,  tome  2me,  p.  179.  Paris,  1851. 

tTraite  d'Anatomie  Descriptive.  Tome  1,  premiere  partie,  p.  213.  Paris. 
1860. 

JTraite  d'Anatomie  Descriptive.  Troisieme  edit,  tome  deuxieme.  p.  182, 
Paris.     1851. 

IINouveau  Traite  Elementaire  d' Anatomies  Descriptive,     p.  180.    Parifl. 

1853. 

•*Todd's  Cyclopoedia.     Vol.  iii,  p.  564. 
tibid.    p.  563. 
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Gray's  Anatomy  of  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  and  genio- 
hyoid :  "  When  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its  depressors  and 
those  of  the  larynx,  they  depress  the  lower  jaw ; "  |  and 
further,  that  in  deglutition  "the  anterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tric carries  the  hyoid  bone,  &c.,  upward  and  forward  and  the 
posterior  belly  upward  and  backward,"  and  says  of  the  pla- 
tysma-myoides :  "  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of 
the  muscle,  depresses  the  lower  jaw. "|| 

Ilenle  thinks :  *'  The  platysma-myoides  are  not  depressors 
of  the  lower  jaw/'§ 

Duchenne  says  :  *'  Its  action  being  exhausted  by  the  mo- 
bility of  the  integuments  of  the  face,  the  neck  and  the  chest, 
it  has  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  depress  the  lower  jaw."^ 

Cruveilheir  says :  "  The  platysmas  are  sometimes  unequal 
in  strength. "^^'^^ 

Ziemssen  says  :  "  The  muscle  is  sometimes  absent."f  f 

The  absence  of  the  platysma-myoides  in  some  cases,  audits 
inequality  in  others,  proves  that  it  is  not  of  any  consequence 
in  depressing  the  jaw,  which  is  a  movement  requiring  great 
promptness  and  exactitude.  It  may  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  near  the  front  of  the  jaw,  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  discriminate  between  it  and  the  integument,  it  may 
be  felt  that  the  muscle  pays  no  attention  to  the  movement  of 
the  jaw. 

The  muscles  which  centre  in  the  hyoid  bone  have  power  to 
control  and  move  the  organs  to  which  they  are  attached,  (and 
of  which  they  are  in  several  instances  important  parts,)  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  limitations.  The  stylo-hyoid 
ligament  passes  down  on  each  side  from  the  styloid  process  of 


JGray's  Anatomy.     2d  American  Edition,     p.  260. 
'      lllbid.     p.  256. 

gHandbuch    der    Muskellehre  des  Menschen,   von   Dr.  T.  Henle    Pro- 
;  fessor  der  Anatomie  in  Goettingen.     p.  108. 

^De  i' Electrisation  Localisee.     p.  380.     Paris,  1858. 
j     **rraite  d' Anatomie  Descriptive.     Troisieme  edit.,  tome  deuxieme.     p. 
•  166.     Paris,  1851. 

ttL)ie  Electricitoct  in  der  Medicin,  p.  44.     Berlin,  1857. 
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the  temporal  bone  to  ths  little  horn  of  thehyoid  bone.  These 
ligaments  have,  therefore,  a  slanting  course,  while  the  supra- 
hyoid aponeurotic  layer,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  front  of  the  jaw,  has  a  horizontal  direction.  By 
this  arrangement  the  glottis  and  its  covering,  &c.,  are  held  at 
some  distance  from  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  free  respira- 
tion secured,  independent  of  muscular  action,  while  the  hyoid 
bone  can  move  upward  or  forward  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  be  returned  to  its  natural  position  when  at  rest,  in  any 
direction  that  is  not  back  of  this  resting-place.  But  below 
this  the  downward,  and  especially  the  backward  movements 
of  the  hyoid  bone  are  very  limited,  being  only  what  is  gained 
by  the  tightening  of  the  ligaments,  &c. 

Although  a  case  is  sometimes  seen  in  which  the  stylo-liyoid 
ligaments  give  place  to  muscles,  in  others  they  are  entirely  ossi- 
fied, and  the  temporal  bones  and  the  hyoid  bone  are  in  one  piece. 
Showing  that,  depression  of  the  hyoid  below  its  natural  posi- 
tion when  at  rest,  is  unnecessary,  except  to  a  trifling  extent. 

The  digastric  muscle  is  set  down  as  drawing  the  hyoid  bone 
backward  and  forward  in  deglutition,  and  as  depressing  the 
jaw  by  acting  as  '*  a  reflected  cord."  These  services  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other  and  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 
If  it  were  fixed  so  as  to  draw  the  bone  backward  and  forward, 
it  could  not  slide  and  be  of  service  as  a  "  reflected  cord  "  suffi- 
ciently to  lower  the  jaw.  To  do  the  latter  the  anterior  belly 
should  be  inserted  higher  up  the  jaw,  while  a  long  unrestricted 
tendon  of  the  muscle  should  run  through  a  fixed  loop  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  last  should  also  be  freed 
from  the  styloid  ligaments,  and  be  drawn  down  half-way  to  the 
sternum  every  time  the  jaw  opened  wide,  and  proportionally 
for  less  opening. 

In  respect  to  the  united  action  of  both  bellies  drawing  the 
head  backward,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  origin  of  the 
digastric  is  partly  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across,  just  behind 
the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it  could  not,  therefore,| 
draw  the  head  back  appreciably  even  if  its  insertion  were  di- 
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rectly  under  its  origin.  It  is  consequently  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose it  can  do  so  -when  its  direction  forward  is  more  horizontal 
than  vertical.  In  fact  this  muscle  is  the  great  agent  draw- 
ing the  head  fo)'ward.  The  posterior  belly  slants  down  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  but  the  anterior  is  nearly  horizontal  in  its  course, 
and  when  the  muscle  acts  it  tends  to  the  line  of  its  attach- 
ments by  drawing  or  endeavoring  to  draw  the  hyoid  bone 
upward  unless  the  jaw  is  much  depressed,  when,  as  the  muscle 
is  straight,  or  nearly  so,  it  has  no  power  to  raise  the  hyoid 
bone.  But  in  several  important  services  the  digastric  acts  in 
concert  with  the  omo-hyoid.  In  this  way  the  muscles  passing 
from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  front  of  the  jaw,  including  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  are  as  effectually  antagonized 
as  if  a  powerful  muscle  passed  from  each  side  of  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  opposite  cervical  vertebrae,  w^ith  the  advantage  of 
greater  length  of  muscle  to  contract,  and  easier  adaptation  to 
the  movements  of  the  jaw ;  and  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
hyoid  bone  act,  when  necessary,  in  alternation  with  the  omo- 
hyoid and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  acts  with 
the  posterior  belly  and  the  omo-hyoid,  for  they  keep  the  head 
upright.  In  doing  this  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  draw  or  hold  the  hyoid  bone  back,  while 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  brings  in  the  chin,  and  the 
temporal  2ind  other  elevators  of  the  jaw  draw  the  head  forward  ; 
in  this  way  the  digastric  acts  on  a  long  lever,  as  the  head  rocks 
on  a  centre,  but  a  little  below  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear. 
The  digastric  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  are  always  active  during 
forward  or  backward  movements  of  the  body  or  head.  They 
do  for  the  head  what  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  do  for  the 
spine,  and  their  action  can  be  felt  easily  with  the  finger,  in 
sitting  down  or  rising  up,  &c.  They  are  also  powerful  rota- 
tors of  the  head,  and  the  action  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  singularly 
quick  in  sudden  turns  of  the  head,  (as  with  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscles,)  the  digastric  being  useful  in  assisting  to  keep  the 
hyoid  bone  up  in  place,  it  being  held  laterally  by  the  apo 
neurosis  and  probably  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 
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If  the  end  of  the  finger  is  placed  just  behind  the  origin  of 
the  cleido- mastoid  during  these  movements,  the  omo-hyoid 
"will  be  felt  rising  above  the  clavicle,  and  carrying  the  cervical 
fascia  upward  or  backward  ;  and  if  a  finger  is  placed  behind 
the  mastoid  process  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of  the  digastric 
notch,  the  diga5>tric  muscle  will  be  felt  acting  in  concert  with 
the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  can  be  felt  between  the 
jaw  and  hyoid  bone.  The  peculiar  attachment  of  the  digastric 
can  now  be  appreciated,  as  the  hyoid  bone  is  left  sufficiently 
free  in  its  various  movements,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  center  of  control  and  support  to  the  head.  The  importance 
of  this  support  to  the  head  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for 
the  weight  of  the  head  beyond  the  atlas  must  be  balanced* 
This  the  digastric  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  do  effectually  by 
acting  upon  the  jaw,  which  is  a  lever  whose  length  below  the 
top  of  the  atlas  is  over  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  head 
above  the  atlas.  The  points  from  which  these  muscles  act  are 
the  mastoid  process  and  the  shoulder ;  the  vertex  of  their 
angle  being  in  the  hyoid  bone,  from  whence  they  draw  in  the 
chin;  in  this  direction  they  are  very  active  and  powerful. 
They  not  only  balance  the  head  in  locomotion  and  leave  the 
other  muscles  free  to  act  in  deglutition,  vocalization,  and  ar- 
ticulation, but  frequently  cooperate  with  them. 

The  following  quotations  show  the  opinions  entertained  as 
to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  : 

Gray's  Anatomy  says  :  "  The  temporal  masseter  and  internal 
pterygoid  raise  the  kwerjaw  against  the  upper  with  great 
force.  The  two  latter  muscles,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres,  assist  the  extendi  pterygoid  in  drawing 
the  lower  jaw  forward  upon  the  upper,  the  jaw  being  drawn 
back  again  by  the  deep  fibres  of  the  masseter,  and  posterior 
fibres  of  the  temporal.  The  externil  pterygoid  muscles  are 
tie  direct  agents  in  the  trituration  of  the  food,  drawing  the 
lower  jaw  directly  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
ject beyond  the  upper.  If  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts,  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  jaw  is  drawn  forward,  and  the  other 
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condyle  remaining  fixed,  the  symphysis  deviates  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  alternation  of  these  movements  on  the  two 
sides  produces  trituration."* 

Todd  &  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy^  part  iii,  p.  539, 
says  :  "  The  external  pterygoid  neither  raises  nor  depresses 
the  lower  jaw." 

My  own  views  as  to  these  muscles  also,  differ  materially  on 
some  points  from  those  expressed  in  the  quotations.  The 
stylo-hyoid  ligaments  make  it  impossible  that  the  hyoid  system 
of  muscles  can  depress  the  lower  jaw  by  acting  upon  it  verti- 
cally, and  the  following  experiments  show  that  they  do  not. 

By  resting  the  finger  on  the  thyroid  cartilage,  with  its  end 
placed  against  the  hyoid  bone,  it  will  be  found  that  they  do 
not  descend  when  the  jaw  is  opened. f  Further,  if  the  thumb  is 
placed  under  the  chin  and  the  jaw  h.e\^  firmly  open  against 
it,  by  carefully  throwing  the  hyoid  bone  up  by  swallowing,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  jaw^  is  held  down  by  other  muscles  than 
those  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone  ;  as  it  will  not  go  up  if  the 
experiment  is  properly  conducted,  even  when  the  hyoid  bone 
is  carried  above  the  border  of  the  jaw.  This  may,  however, 
require  some  care  and  practice ;  as  the  jaw  is,  in  general,  nearly 
shut  in  deglutition,  and  its  depressors  are  inclined  to  relax  in 
sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  other  parts.  The  position 
of  the  masseter  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  fibres  of  the  deep  portion  have  a  more  perpendicu- 
lar direction  than  those  of  the  superficial  portion,  the  last 
passing  backward  as  much  as  downward.  The  deep  portion 
draws  the  j;jw  upward  and  backward,  the  superficial  portion 
upward  and  forward.  The  internal  pterygoid  has  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  superficial  portion  of  the  masseter, 
excepting  that  as  it  arises  from  the  pterygoid  fossa  it  passes 
considerably  outward  to  reach  its  insertion  on  the  inner  side  of 

*Gray'8  Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical.  2d  American  Edition,  p. 
252.     Phila.  1805. 

tKxcept  to  a  trifling  extent,  when  the  jaw  is  opened  unusually  quick  or 
wide. 
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the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  has,  therefore,  not  only 
the  upward  and  forward  motion  of  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  masseter,  but  also  lateral  power  over  the  jaw. 

These  muscles  not  only  raise  the  jaw  and  teeth,  when  cut- 
ting with  the  incisors  and  crushing  with  the  molars,  but  are 
also  the  main  movers  of  the  jaw  in  trituration.  In  cutting 
they  bring  the  jaw  forward  bodily  ;  in  triturating  they  exert 
more  foward  and  lateral  action  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ; 
by  this  the  jaw  is  thrown  over  to  the  opposite  side  and  then 
drawn  in  and  carried  out  continuously  on  that  side,  and  not 
carried  over  to  the  other  side.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
triturition  of  the  food  is  effected  by  the  alternate  action  of  the 
muscles  of  both  sides.  When  the  jaw  and  teeth  are  perfect, 
the  teeth  of  one  side  are  only  used,  until  the  muscles  tire,  per- 
haps, and  then  those  of  the  other  side  are  resorted  to.  If  the 
teeth  are  tender,  badly  placed,  or  deficient  on  one  side,  tritu- 
ration is  performed  on  the  other  only. 

The  temporal  muscle,  which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  is  strongly  inserted  into  the  inner  surface, 
apex  and  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw, 
pulls  its  insertion  upward  and  backward,  and  assists  the  mas- 
seter and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  in  cutting,  crushing  and 
triturating  the  food. 

The  external  pterygoid  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  the  portion  of  bone  included  between  it  and  the  base  of 
the  pterygoid  process,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  and  superior 
maxillary  bones.  It  arises  in  two  portions  separated  by  a 
short  interval ;  they  both  pass  outward  and  backward  and  are 
inserted  into  a  depression  in  front  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage.  The  separate  portions  join  and  form  one  muscle 
previous  to  their  insertion  ;  the  middle  fibres  being  horizontal, 
but  as  the  origin  of  the  muscle  is  very  wide  vertically,  the 
upper  portion    descends  in  passing   back,  while  the   lower 
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apcends.  This  strong  and  beautiful  muscle  has,  from  its  pecu- 
liar situation,  great  influence  over  the  jaw.  The  origin  being 
more  internal  than  the  insertion,  gives  the  muscle  control 
over  the  condyle  laterally,  by  which  it  is  held  firmly  in  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  the  great  strength  of  the  muscle  tends  to 
keep  the  condyle  from  being  driven  back  by  falls,  or  blows 
upon  the  chin,  which  otherwise  might  occur  easily,  as  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  very  shallow  behind. 

A  more  prominent  service  of  this  muscle  is  wh3n  it  brings 
the  condyle  forward  either  on  its  own  side  alone,  as  in  tritura- 
tion, or  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  as  in  cutting  by 
the  incisors.  In  these  movements  it  acts  in  concert  with  other 
motors  of  the  jaw.  To  consider  it  especially  the  triturating 
muscle  is  no  more  correct  than  to  suppose  that  when  triturat- 
ing with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (which 
are  further  from  the  grinding  surface)  are  the  triturators  rather 
than  the  fingers  below. 

The  external  pterygoid  muscle  controls  the  upper  end  of  the 
jaw  in  concert  with  the  temporal^  while  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  body  have  especial  control  below,  and  by  the  concerted 
action  of  all,  power  and  steadiness  are  secured  in  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  lower  teeth  against 
the  upper.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle  has  one  ofiice 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  holding  the  condyle  fixed  on  any 
part  of  the  eminentia  articularis,  to  which  it  may  be  drawn 
in  movements  of  the  jaw.  For  this  service  the  muscle  is 
admirably  fitted  by  the  great  width  of  its  origin,  which 
enables  it  to  brace  the  condyle  so  firmly  against  the  part 
above  and  in  front  of  it,  that  the  jaw  is  fixed,  even  when 
wide  open,  as  firmly  as  if  the  condyle  were  hinged  in  that 
position. 

The  eminentia  articidaris^  the  rounded  projection  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  is  indispensable  to  this 
fixation  of  the  condyle  ;  and  as  the  condyle  is  coming  forward 
mounts  this  eminence,  the  jaw,  while  going  down  in  front, 
is  also  carried  down  bodily,  by  which  the  back  teeth  of  the 
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lower  and  upper  jaws  are  widely  separated.  These  advan- 
tages are  gained  while  the  center,  or  rather  the  curve,  upon 
which  the  jaw  turns,  is  three-fifths  down  toward  the  angle. 
This  may  be  tested  by  placing  the  wrist  and  hand  around  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  applying  the  end  of  the  middle  finger 
to  the  back  of  the  ramus,  and  finding  the  point  upon  which  it 
turns,  which  is  probably  near  the  insertion  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  By  this  arrangement  the  jaw  is  opened 
promptly  and  widely,  without  interfering  with  the  parts  be- 
hind ;  which  would  be  injuriously  pressed  upon  if  the  condyle 
remained  still  and  the  angle  went  back  far  enough  to  open  the 
jaw  wide. 

The  external  pterygoid  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  service 
in  which  the  action  of  the  muscle  is  greater  in  range,  frequency 
and  importance  than  in  any  other,  and  in  which  it  has  never 
before  been  recognized,  that  of  opening  the  month.  This  mus- 
cle antagonizes  the  temporal,  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid 
muscles,  and  is,  especially  by  its  lower  head,  the  depressor  of 
the  lotve:f  jaw.  It  does  this  alone  when  necessary,  without 
assistance  from  any  other  muscle.  Its  ability  to  do  this  may 
be  proved  by  bracing  the  arm  against  the  breast  and  applying 
the  thumb  firmly  to  the  chin  ;  or  better,  by  placing  the  jaw  flat 
on  the  mantel,  or  any  fixed  support,  then  on  opening  the  mouth 
the  head  will  go  backward,  being  drawn  back  by  the  external 
pterygoids  whose  insertions  in  the  condyles  are  fixed  by  sup- 
port of  the  jaw. 

The  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  in  opening  the 
jaw  is  similar  to  their  action  when  the  jaw  is  brought  forward 
to  cut  with  the  incisors,  the  difference  in  effect  being  produced 
by  other  muscles ;  the  temporals  probably  act  similarly  in 
both  movements.  The  masseters  and  internal  pterygoids, 
however,  must  relax  in  the  opening  of  the  jaw  instead  of  as- 
sisting to  carry  it  forward  as  in  cutting,  while  the  digastrics, 
which  relax  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  jaw,  undoubtedly 
assist  to  draw  the  chin  back  in  gaping,  vomiting,  and  in  very 
wide  opening  of  the  mouth  when  voluntary.     When  not  other- 
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wise  employed,  it  is  probable  that  they  always  assist  in  open- 
ing the  jaw,  as  they  are  admirably  fitted  for  carrying  the  chin 
back,  when  the  condyle  is  going  forward.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  could  carry  it  back  readily  if  the  condyles  were  not 
at  the  sara^e  time  pulled  forward.  For,  when  the  chin  points 
down  very  much  (as  in  some  persons  even  with  the  jaw  closed)  > 
the  digastric  muscle  forms  but  a  slight  angle  at  the  loop,  and 
decided  action  of  it  in  such  cases  would  tend  to  keep  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw  back  in  the  glenoid  cavity  from  the  start,  or 
soon  after,  as  the  opening  of  the  jaw  would  straighten  the  di- 
gastric so  much  that  it  would  pull  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  ear  and  have  but  little  power  to  carry  the  chin  back. 
That  the  digastrics  draw  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  back  in  the 
glenoid  fossae  when  acting  without  decided  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoids,  is  demonstrated  by  exerting  strong  suction 
with  the  tongue  aojainst  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  doino;  this 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are  held  a  little  apart  and  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw  can  be  felt  to  move  back,  as  the  muscles  tight- 
en, if  the  point  of  the  little  finger  is  pressed  firmly  into  the 
ear  so  that  its  front  rests  against  the  auditory  process. 
In  cases  where  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ascends 
fr^m  its  loop  to  the  chin,  so  that  it  has  some  vertical  direction 
to  favor  it ;  and  even  supposing  it  were  assisted  by  strong  back 
fibres  in  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  con- 
dyle could  release  itself  from  the  eminentia  artieularU  ;  and 
unless  it  did  so  and  came  forward,  the  jaw  could  open  only  to 
a  trifling  extent,  for  it  would  act  as  if  hinged  in  the  glenoid 
fossa.  But  with  the  external  pterygoids  drawing  the  condyles 
forward,  the  jaw  opens  readily,  as  upon  a  center  in  the  ramus, 
and  the  question  arises  as  to  what  the  jaw  really  turns  upon. 
The  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  hold  the  angle 
very  much  as  if  a  sling  were  passed  around  it,  while  the  sli/lo- 
maxdlary  liyament  is  also  inserted  into  the  angle.  It  might 
tiierefore  be  thought  that  the  jaw  turned  upon  the  angle  if 
this  part  did  not  go  back  during  the  forward  movement  of 
the  condyle,  thus  proving  that  the  jaw  turns  on  a  portion  of 
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the  ramus  between  the  angle  and  the  condyle.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  the  insertion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
around  the  inferior  margin  of  the  dental  foramen  marks  the 
center  upon  which  the  jaw  opens  with  sufficient  exactness. 
This  ligament  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  expansion,  which  descends 
perpendicularly  from  the  extremity  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  cannot  properly  be  consided  the  spe- 
cial support  of  the  jaw  in  its  downward  or  upward  movement.  1 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  pterygoid-maxillary  ligament  also 
exerts  an  influence,  and  that  all  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
inserted  into  this  part  of  the  bone  are  instrumental  in  deter- 
mining the  centre  upon  which  the  jaw  opens. 

The  shape  of  the  jaw,  whether  congenital,  or  modified  by 
age,  or  accident,  may  also  vary  the  location  of  the  center 
somewhat;  but  in  every  case  the  condyles  must  come  forward 
to  open  the  jaw  effectually.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
external  pterygoid  muscles,  whose  special  office  is  to  move  and 
also  fix  the  condyles,  and  in  connection  with  the  temporal  and 
other  elevators,  the  jaw  also.  In  this  way  only  can  the  di- 
gastrics and  associate  muscles  act  efficiently  in  their  most  im- 
portant functions  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  disturbed  by 
undue  movement  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes,  however,  the  di- 
gastrics, as  before  stated,  assist  in  moving  and  holding  the 
jaw. 

When  tbe  external  pterygoids  throw  the  jaw  wide  open,  the 
chin  is  much  below  the  hyoid  bone,  but  controlled  by  the  an- 
terior bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles,  the  hyoid  bone  being 
fixed  by  the  posterior  bellies  and  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscles, 
which  can  now  be  felt  in  action.  C(  nsequently  the  three  ex- 
tremities of  the  jaw,  the  chin,  the  angle,  and  the  condyle, 
have  each  diverging  or  converging  muscular  support.  The 
digastrics  go  to  the  chin,  the  internal  pterygoids  go  to  the 
angles,  and  the  external  pterygoids  to  the  condyles.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  the  ligaments 
holds  the  jaw  firm  in  all  its  complicated  movements. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  sterno-cleido-inastoid  muscles  do 
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not  rock  the  head,  but  that  they 'give  anterior  support  to  the 
atlas,  while  the  splenii  muscles  give  posterior  support,  and 
that  in  combination  they  support  it  and  the  head  laterally. 
This  support  is  so  complete  that  the  head  has  a  firm  resting 
place,  upon  which  it  is  held  securely  in  all  positions.  The 
muscles  which  give  form  to  the  neck,  and  supp  Tt  and  move 
the  spine  and  head,  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  front  of  the 
spine  free  for  the  tongue,  larynx,  and  trachea,  with  their  spe- 
cial muscles,  &c.,  and  for  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  glands  of 
prime  necessity. 

These  important  parts  are  shut  in  and  protected  by  the  lower 
jaw,  which  gives  attachment  to  muscles  indispensable  to  those 
organs  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  while  its  own 
movements  are  in  strict  subordination  to  them.  By  this  re- 
spiration is  secured  from  interruption  at  all  times,  and  occa- 
sionally made  tributary  to  vocalization  and  articulation,  and 
the  vocal  tube  modified  and  moved  with  wonderful  delicacy 
and  energy  in  its  participation  in  these  functions,  and  in 
accordance  with  those  of  mastication  and  deglutition. 

The  lower  jaw  is  also  the  great  lever  by  which  the  head  is 
held  upright. 

These  explanations  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  mus- 
cles which  control  and  influence  the  lower  jaw,  prepare  the 
way  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  fractures,  upon  which  I  purpose  to 
write  hereafter. 


We  recently  promised  to  present  an  article  through  the 
pages  of  the  Register,  on  the  subject  of  taking  impressions  ; 
and  now  we  hope  some  body  will  assist  us,  by  sending  us  the 
article  and  we  will  print  it ;  a  proper  division  of  labor  is  all 
"we  ask. 


The  second  edition  of  Taft's  Operative  Dentistry  is  out, 
and  came  to  hand  a  few  days  ago,  T. 
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Editorial. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  DENTAL  BILL. 

It  is  with  mu?li  c^ratification  that  we  announce  the  final  pass- 
age of  the  bill  regulating  the  practice  of  Dentistry  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Ohio.  A  bill  of  this  character  was 
introduced  two  years  ago.  It  has  beoi  considerably  changed 
since  that  time,  but  we  believe  in  every  respect  for  the 
better.     The  law  is  very  brief,  but  pertinent  and  comprehensive. 

Its  execution  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Society  and 
societies  auxiliary  thereto,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement 
upon  the  method  first  contemplated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is  not  operative  upon  any  now  in 
practice  in  the  State  of  Ohio  till  January,  1873,  at  which  time  all 
who  have  not  complied  with  its  provisions  will  be  required  to  do 
so. 

But  it  goes  into  efi*ect  at  once,  with  all  those  going  into  practice 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  whether  as  beginners,  or  coming 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country  to  practice  Dentistry  in  this 
State. 

The  State  Society  will  convene  within  a  few  days,  and  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  profession  in  the  State  will  be  notified 
of  these  arrangements  immediately  upon  their  consummation. 

We  append  a  copy  of  the  law. 


A  LAW  TO  REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
practice  Dentistry  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  compensation,  un- 
less such  person  has  received  a  Diploma  from  the  faculty  of 
a  Dental  College  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of   this  or 
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any  other  State  of  the  United  States,  or  foreis;!!  country,  or  a 
certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  the  State  Dental  Society, 
or  by  any  local  Society  auxiliary  thereto;  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  persons  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  in  this  State,  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
1873. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  practice  Dentistry  without 
having  complied  with  the  regulations  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars ;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  physicians  and  surgeons  from  extracting  teeth. 

Sec.  3.  All  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  be  by  indict- 
ment before  the  Court  of  Cominon  Pleas  in  the  County  where 
the  ofi'ense  was  committed,  and  all  fines  imposed  and  collected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  County  where  such  conviction  shall  take  piaiie,  for  the 
use  of  the  Common  Schools  within  such  County. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efi"ect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 


-oe- 


NEW  PLUGGING  INSTRUMENTS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fine 
serratid  plugging  instruments  now  manufactured  by  S.  S.  White. 
His  aim  has  been  to  make  these  instruments  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  ;  and  equal  in  quality  and  perfection  of 
form  and  finish  to  the  highest  execution  and  conception  of  a 
Palmer,  Butler  or  Abbott.  This  he  has  so  well  succeeded  in 
doing,  as  almost  to  defy  criticism.  We  have  been  using  these 
instruments  for  a  time  with  a  view  of  testing  them,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  that  they  are  far  superior  to  anything  we  have 
used  before.  The  forms  are  very  much  improved,  and  the  serra- 
tions most  perfect.  With  such  instruments  it  is  a  pleasure  to  fill 
teeth. 

Now,  when  we  shall  have  excavators  and  cutting  instru- 
ments brought  up  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection,  it  will  be  a 
happy  period  for  the  Dentist.  The  points  in  these  instruments 
to  which  we  hope  attention  will  be  given  in  the  manufacture,  are 
form,  temper  and  fineness  of  finish.  In  regard  to  form,  those 
now  employed  should  be  greatly  improved,  and  some  forms  that 
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are  not  in  common  use  should  be  introdaced.  In  regard  to 
temper  much  remains  to  be  attained.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  only  now  and  then  do  we  find  an  excavator  that  per- 
forms well  its  part  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  when 
one  such  is  found,  the  wish  will  arise  that  all  were  so.  When 
the  idea  of  making  these  instruments  for  a  fixed  price  is  aban- 
doned and  the  aim  be  to  secure  perfection,  regardless  of  price, 
then,  and  then  only,  may  we  expect  what  is  so  much  desired. 
We  trust  that  the  plugging  instruments  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  be  tested  by  every  one  who  desires  to  make  good 
operations.  Perfect  instruments  lead  one  on  to  improved  opera- 
tions. T. 


-«o- 


CORRECTION. 

The  communication  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Register, 
page  69,  on  "  The  use  of  Oxy-Cloride  of  Zinc  over  exposed 
Pulps,"  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  I.  A.  Salmon.  Though  the  Dr. 
endorses  the  article,  he  does  not  wish  to  receive  the  credit  that 
belongs  to  another.  The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Hitchcock.  The  paper,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  had  not  the  writer's  name  attached;  inadvertantly  Dr. 
Salmon's  name  was  affixed.  We  will  again  express  what  we  have 
gO  often  suggested,  viz. :  That  copy  should  be  prepared  as  per- 
fectly as  the  writer  is  capable  of  doing  it,  leaving  nothing  omitted 
that  he  desires  to  appear.  Often  communications  come  to  us 
without  a  caption,  without  a  signature,  and  sometimes  with  very 
few  punctuation  marks.  When  anything  is  to  be  said  it  should 
be  well  said,  and  plainly  said.  Illigibility  in  chirography  is  a 
common  and  very  sad  fault  of  writers,  and  one,  too,  for  which  there 
is  very  little  apology,  except  slovenly  carelessness.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  remarks  apply  to  Dr.  H.'s  paper.        T. 


-«o- 


The  next  No.  of  the  REGHSTERwill  contain  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ohio  Dental  College  Association.  Also  the  minutes 
of  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry  recently  held 
in  New  York. 
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LOCAL   HYPEREMIA,  OR  EXCESS   OF   BLOOD   IN 
DENTAL  TISSUES. 

Read  before  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Association,  May  5th,  1868. 
BY  B.  T.  SPELLMAN. 

That  Dental  pulps  are  not  only  subject  to  this  pathologi- 
cal condition,  but  often  become  so,  every  Dental  practitioner 
has  learned  to  his  sorrow.  To  prove  this  fact  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  and  unworthy  of  this  occasion.  The 
proximate  causes  and  pathological  changes  ultimating  in 
inflammation,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  same  on  the  pulp, 
is  the  task  I  have,  in  my  humble  way,  chosen  to  perform. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  proximate  cause  is  the 
exposure  of  the  pulp.  First,  because  the  advancement  of 
my  hearers  in  pathological  science  will  not  tolerate  so  super- 
ficial a  view ;  and  second,  because  it  is  not  always  true.  We 
often  have  congestion,  inflammation,  suppuration  and  death, 
without  exposure.  The  same  too  often  follows  unfortunate 
Dental  operations;  as  when  a  filling  impinges  on  the  pulp, 
as  well  as  when  a  conductor  of  heat  and  cold  is  in  contact 
with  this  tissue. 

God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  organized  the  animal  economy, 
that  when  any  violence,  or  the  least  encroachment  is  made 
on  any  tissue,  the  blood,  the  great  purveyor  of  plasma,  flows 
Vol.  XXII. — 13. 
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in  increased  volume  to  the  point  of  attack,  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  and  repel  the  invader.  This  is  determination  of 
blood.  It  is  sent  here  to  conserve  the  life  and  well-being  of 
the  part  to  which  it  flows ;  exalting  at  the  same  time  its 
sensibility. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  form  of  hyperemia  are 
increased  warmth,  redness  and  size  of  tissue.  The  vital,  are 
secretion,  sensibility  and  nutrition.  This  is  an  abnormal 
condition,  which  if  continued,  ultimates  in  conge.Uion  and 
inflammation ;  and  if  it  be  local,  as  in  a  Dental  periosteum, 
and  uncontrolled,  suppuration  and  abscess.  And  if  in  the 
pulp,  death. 

Determination  is  not  alwriys  a  characteristic  of  disease. 
Hypertrophy  is  always  the  result  of  increased  nutrition,  as 
is  increased  muscle,  previously  diminished  by  disease  or 
inactivity.  The  latter  condition  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  a  part — ''with  motion  increased;" 
but  the  former  is  the  result  of  an  "  excess  of  blood  with  a  like 
increase  of  motion."  To  convey  this  increased  quantity  of 
blood,  the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins  are  enlarged.  This 
is  usually  the  result  of  increased  motion,  and  physical  force 
of  the  heart.  As  for  example,  when  the  blood  is  forced  to 
the  head,  lungs  and  neck.  And  also  the  congestion  of  inter- 
nal organs,  as  manifested  in  some  stages  of  fever.  But  local 
determination  often  takes  place  without  anj^  increased  motion 
of  the  heart,  or  any  other,  except  a  negative  force.  And  as 
this  is  the  force  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  which  operates  in  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  Dental  periosteum  and  pulp,  I  must 
give  it  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  force  which  I  have  here  called  negative,  pathologists 
denominate  atony.  Tonicity  is  a  propeity  possessed  by 
many  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  as  in  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscle.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  force  that  the  air 
tubes  expel  their  contents,  and  the  urinary  bladder  performs 
the  same  ofiice  by  contracting  on  its  contents.  It  is  a  tonic, 
or  contractile  force.     The  force  which  so  often  defeats  the 
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operation  for  strabismus,  by  drawing  the  eyeball  past  the 
axis  of  vision,  when  the  opposing  muscle  is  severed;  the 
force  which  holds  limbs  out  of  place  when  dislocated;  the 
force  which  "resides  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  find 
causes  them  to  expel  their  contents  after  death,  even  to  com- 
plete exhaustion  or  collapse." 

Any  force  or  agency  which  will  diminish  this  tonicity,  will 
cause  the  arteries  to  dilate,  and  the  arteries  in  this  vicinity 
will  force  their  contents  with  motion  to  the  enlarged  ves- 
sels; and  the  increased  flow  of  blood  will  increase  the  caliber 
of  the  capillaries  connected  with  the  dilated  organ,  as  well  as 
the  veins  which  receive  the  blood  frcm  them.  Thus  we  have 
an  "  excess  of  blood  in  a  part ;  "  and  thus  we  have  "  deter- 
mination of  blood  in  a  part"  without  any  increased  action  of 
the  heart. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  any  agent  '\^hich  will 
diminish  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries  in  the  Dental  pulp,  will 
increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  same.  And  if  obstruction 
takes  place  in  the  canal,  we  have  congestion,  inflammation 
and  death.  I  should  observe  here  that  recent  writers  on 
pathology  hold  that  the  nerves,  particularly  the  sympathetic, 
have  a  great  influence  in  causing  hyperemia. 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  local  determination,  with 
increased  motion  of  the  blood,  I  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  I  can  connect  this  pathological  condition  WMth  local 
hyperemia,  with  diminished  motion  of  blood ;  and  show  the 
connection  of  both  diseased  conditions  in  the  production  of 
local  congestion 

Hyperemia,  with  diminished  motion  of  blood  in  a  part,  is 
congestion. 

I  have  already  shown  the  influence  of  tonicit}^  or  atony  in 
the  production  of  determination  of  blood  to  a  part.  It  will 
now  be  seen  that  a  ninus  quantity  of  the  same  force  is  one 
of  the  agents  which  conduce  to  congestion.  The  capillaries 
have  much  less  tonicity  than  the  arteries,  and  the  veins  still 
less  than  the  former. 
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Obstruction  and  congestion  always  occur  in  the  capillaries 
and  veins,  and  this  obstruction  is  the  cause  of  diminished 
motion  of  the  blood ;  and  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  congestion.  Unlike  determination,  the  arteries 
are  not  increased  in  size,  but  the  capillaries  are.  When  de- 
termination of  blood  to  a  part  resolves  itself  into  congestion, 
the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  tonicity,  con- 
tract ;  while  the  veins  and  capillaries  enlarge  for  the  want  of 
this  force.  And  if  the  determination  continues  for  an  undue 
length  of  time,  the  arteries  and  veins  become  enervated  by 
over  excitement,  and  suffer  a  loss  of  tone,  and  in  consequence 
become  distended.  Over  excitement  of  these  vessels  may, 
therefore,  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  congestion.  Cold,  by 
contracting  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  will  cause  the  blood  to 
retire  from  the  same,  and  cause  internal  congestion.  And 
this  receding  blood  will  flow  to  the  part  in  which  the  vessels 
have  the  least  tonicity.  If  this  condition  is  not  relieved, 
fatal  inflammation  of  internal  organs  will  follow ;  as  conges- 
tive fevers,  consumption,  etc.  But  as  I  am  treating  of  local 
congestion,  these  remarks  are  out  of  place.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  the  arrest  and  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part  is  con- 
gestion. And  this  condition  of  the  vessels  favors  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  pale  corpuscles.  They  will  cohere  one  to 
another,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  obstructing  the  on- 
ward flow  of  blood;  and  hence  congestion. 

All  tissues  are  nourished  by  the  blood  through  the  media 
of  the  capillaries,  or  absorption.  And  each  tissue  of  the 
animal  organism  has  the  power  of  taking,  or  assimilating  its 
own  peculiar  nourishment  from  the  blood.  Now  capillaries 
in  which  there  is  diminished  motion  or  congestion,  and  more 
so  where  we  find  complete  obstruction,  are  enervated  and 
lose  their  tonicity  for  want  of  nourishment.  The  tissues 
also  which  depend  momentarily  on  the  blood,  through  the 
media  of  the  congested  vessels,  are  impoverished  and  en- 
feebled. The  veins  will  share  the  same  fate  as  the  capil- 
laries ;  and  the  waste  or  efi'ete  matter  of  the  parts,  which  it 
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is  their  office  to  eliminate  or  take  up  by  endosmosis  will  re- 
main to  poison,  and  further  weaken  the  impoverished  part; 
reducing  it  to  the  same  condition  that  the  entire  system 
would  be  in  if  we  were  compelled  to  re-inhale,  at  each  suc- 
cessive inspiration,  the  carbonic  acid  which  we  have  just 
exhaled. 

To  remove  the  obstruction  and  invigorate  the  part,  nature 
sends  in  an  increased  flow  of  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  we  have 
the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  inflammation  ;  namely, 
excess  of  blood  in  a  part  with  "motion,  partly  increased  and 
partly  diminished."  And  if  the  vigor  of  the  system  is  unable 
to  overcome  this  inflammation,  the  physician  must  resort  to 
his  revellents;  which  if  unsuccessful,  will  compel  us  to  combat 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  congestion,  inflammation,  sup 
puration  and  abscess. 

The  Dental  pulp  is  almost  wholly  a  plexus  of  blood  vessels, 
and  the  connective  tissue  is  traversed  by  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  capillaries  ;  which  if  exposed  by  decay,  will  lose  much 
of  their  tonicity,  from  the  enervating  influence  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  alone,  even  if  these  are  in  their  normal 
condition.  But  where  we  have  decaying  dentine,  we  will 
have  gases  and  acids  evolved,  or  set  free  to  act  on  the  pulp. 
The  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  deposits  in  the 
cavities  of  decay,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
mouth,  are  fruitful  sources  of  irritating,  and  I  might  say. 
poisonous  agents.  Nor  is  this  all  the  tortures  which  this 
little  silent  monitor  has  to  suff'er.  There  are  ever  active 
thermal  changes  present  to  complete  and  hasten  on  the 
hateful  pathological  condition,  viz. :  congestion. 

This  condition  is  sometimes,  yes,  very  often,  complicated 
with  another  of  congestion,  not  spoken  of  in  the  books.  It 
is  a  mechanical  or  strangulated  congestion.  It  occurs  when 
part  of  the  pulp  is  forced  out  into  the  cavity  of  decay.  This 
being  the  result  of  congestion,  it  can  never  precede  it. 

As    in    other  tissues,  we    can    have    in    the    pulp   deter- 
mination of  blood  without  congestion,  and  vice  versa.     But 
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a    continuance    of    either    shortly    ultimates    in    inflamma- 
tion. 

The  foramen  at  the  apex  of  a  tooth  is  so  small  compared 
to  the  pulp,  that  very  slight  causes  acting  on  the  vessels  will 
CBuse  a  loss  of  tonicity  sufficient  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  capillaries  and  veins.  And  as  congestion  often  ruptures 
these  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  results  m;iy  follow  in  the  pulp.  Hence  w^e  have  effu- 
sion, strangulation  (already  spoken  of),  inflammation,  sup- 
puration and  death.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  no  more  blood 
passes  into  an  exposed  pulp  than  into  one  in  its  normal  con- 
dition ;  but  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  or  wholly 
arrested  in  the  veins  and  capillaries.  In  consequence,  we 
get- effusion  in  two  ways;  first,  by  the  rupture  of  the  vessels 
already  alluded  to ;  and  second,  by  a  pressure  on  the  vessels, 
forcing  the  liquor  sanguineous  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  while  the  fibrin  and  the  red  corpuscles  remain.  But 
before  the  last  phenomenon  takes  place,  the  liquor  san- 
guineous passes  through  or  past  the  aggregated  corpuscles, 
until  complete  obstruction  follows  the  heaping  together  of 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  blood. 

At,  or  before  the  occurrence  of  the  last  mentioned  phe- 
nomenon, the  third  form  of  hyperemia  asserts  its  sway;  and 
inflammation  is  the  godhead  of  the  trinity.  I  say  trinity, 
because  this  form  of  hyperemia  embraces  the  other  two, 
already  alluded  to,  viz. :  determination,  and  congestion.  It 
is  the  reserved  force  of  the  animal  economy ;  a  force  behind 
the  stagnant  blood  to  move  it  onward  in  its  proper  channels. 

Inflammation  has  the  same  physical  characteristics  as  the 
other  forms  of  hyperemia,  diflering  only  in  degree.  But 
being  one  remove  further  from  a  physiological  condition, 
they  are  much  more  marked.  We  have  more  heat,  more 
swelling,  more  redness,  and  more  pain.  The  latter  is  the 
result  in  the  Dental  pulp,  as  well  as  in  other  tissues,  of  the 
pressure  on  the  nerve  or  nerves,  caused  by  the  swelling  of 
surrounding   parts.     If  we  have  determination   of  blood  to 
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the  Dental  pulp,  we  have  enlarged  arteries,  and  correspond- 
ing capillaries  and  veins.  The  result  is  pain.  If  we  have 
congestion,  then  distended  capillaries  and  veins,  and  conse- 
quently painful  pressure.  When  inflammation  takes  place, 
we  have  not  only  increased  pressure,  but  more  exalted  sensi- 
bility and  heat.  Odontalgia  is  not  always,  therefore,  a 
disease  of  the  Dental  nerves,  but  derangement  of  the  circu- 
lation. And  it  is  by  acting  on  these  vessels,  that  tooth-ache 
is  cured  by  astringents.  They  constringe  or  lessen  the  size 
of  the  vessels,  and  thus  relieve  the  nerve  from  the  pressure. 

This  subject  is  one  on  which  volumes  have  been  written. 
And  if  I  should  extend  this  paper  to  ten  times  its  present 
It'ngth,  which  I  might,  the  subject  would  not  be  exhausted. 
And  feeling  in  a  charitable,  rather  than  in  an  aggressive 
mood,  I  will  extend  to  the  Association  the  charity  of  my 
Bilence,  and  a  final  period. 


-90- 


IS  THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE  IxMPAIRED  BY  PLATES? 

BY  DR.  J.  P.  H,  BUOWN. 

Tins  question  is  very  often  put  to  the  Dentist,  and  often 
answered  very  indefinitely.  In  order  to  answer  a  question 
clearly  and  satisfictorily,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  involved  in  the 
question. 

Although  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  of 
taste  have  been  a  subject  of  great  controvers}'',  yet  I  believe 
it  is  now  unanimously  agreed  that  the  cflosso-phari/ngeal  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  Ungual  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  of  the  fifili  pair,  are  the  nerves  of 
this  special  function.  The  first,  supplying  taste  to  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate;  and  the  second, 
to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  this  organ.  The  mental  impres- 
sions leading  to  the  perception  of  taste  result,  no  doubt,  fi  om 
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certain  changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  nerves  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  sapid  substances  with  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue,  in  which  the  extremities  of  these  nerves  are 
distributed.  The  nature  and  philosophy  of  these  changes  is 
not  well  understood.  Some  physiologists,  Raspail  among 
the  number,  explain  it  by  the  theory  of  galvanic  action. 
The  tongue  they  regard  the  true  organ  of  taste^  and  the 
"positive  pole;"  the  hard  palate,  lips,  and  teeth,  the  "nega- 
tive ; "  and  the  sapid  substance,  which  must  be  in  solution  in 
the  secretions  of  the  organ  of  taste,  completes  the  circle. 
They  use  the  simple  experiment  of  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  between  two  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  silver,  to  illus- 
trate their  theory.  Every  time  the  edges  of  the  metals  are 
brought  together,  a  strong  alkaline  taste  is  perceived. 

Without  fully  subscribing  to  the  above  theory,  I  think  it 
is  very  certain  that  a  third  body  (a  "  negative  pole ")  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  tongue  to  exhibit  properly 
this  function.  If  the  end  of  the  tongue  be  immersed  in  a 
sapid  solution,  and  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  hard 
palate,  or  with  the  teeth  and  lips,  there  will  be  a  very  imper- 
fect manifestation  of  taste.  But  as  soon  as  the  tongue  is 
brought  to  bear  against  any  of  the  parts  that  surround  it, 
the  taste  becomes  developed.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark 
that  in  conducting  this  experiment  the  sapid  substance  should 
be  devoid  of  odor;  for  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense 
of  taste  depends  upon  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  This  is  shown  by  the  simple  experiment  of  pro- 
truding the  tongue  and  touching  its  tip  with  a  little  tannic 
acid.  The  taste  of  the  acid  is  immediately  recognized.  Now 
close  the  nostrils  and  the  taste  is  gone.  Kemove  the  fingers 
from  the  nose  and  the  taste  returns. 

The  rugce  of  the  hard  palate  being  endowed  with  only 
nerves  of  sensation  and  not  with  those  of  taste,  can  assist 
the  positive  organ  of  taste — the  tongue — only  by  diffusing 
the  sapid  matter  over  its  sensitive  surface  by  compression, 
friction,  and  motion,  in  order  to  bring  the   substance  into 
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contnct  with  the  delicate  papillne.  If  a  piece  of  thick 
writing  paper  be  slightly  moistened,  and  on  one  side  a  little 
sucrar  be  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  few  grains  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  then  carefully  inserted  into  the  mouth  with  the  acid  side 
up  against  the  hard  palate,  and  the  tongue  brought  in  contact 
with  the  under  side,  the  sweet  taste  of  the  sugar  will  at 
once  be  recognized  by  the  tongue,  but  no  taste  of  the  acid 
will  be  perceived  by  the  rugae.  Now  remove  it,  and  thoroughly 
rinse  the  mouth,  and  reverse  the  paper  with  the  sugared  side 
up,  the  tongue  will  instantly  detect  the  acid ;  but  the  hard 
palate  will  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  sugar. 
This  experiment  will  be  more  successful  by  using  in  place  of 
the  paper  a  very  thin  pliable  piece  of  pure  gold  ribbon,  such 
as  goldbeaters  get  out  for  making  gold  foil. 

From  these  experiments  and  from  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  of  taste,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  rugae  of  the 
hard  palate  assists  the  tongue  in  the  function  of  taste  only 
in  a  negative  manner.     When  a  plate  is  first  placed  in  the 
mouth  the  part  of  the  palatine  arch  covered  by  it  no  longer 
feels  the  impression  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tongue  no  longer 
feels  the  impression  of  the  rugae.     This   creates  at  first  a 
confusion  of  feeling  which  is  often  confounded  with  a  loss  of 
taste.     But  as  the  rugae  are  only  negative  agents  so  also  is 
the  plate.     It  assists  the  tongue  by  friction  and  pressure  to 
detect   sapid  matters  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
former.     Hence  if  the  plate  be  composed  of  a  material  that 
is  not  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  the  oral  secretions ;  that 
will  not  absorb ;  is  perfectly  inodorous ;  and  is  so  constructed 
that  the  wearer  can  keep  it  perfectly  clean,  it  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  taste.     From  my  own  observation,  and  this 
has  been   somewhat  extensive,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  where  there  is  any 
complaint  of  loss  of  taste  by  wearing  a  plate,  that  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  constructed  is  either  chemically  aS'ected 
by  the  secretions,  or  absorbs  foul  matters  into  its  substance, 
or  has  interstices  and  places  for  their  lodgment  beyond  the 
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reach  of  removal.  Rubber  work  (offensively  odorous)  after 
being  worn  a  short  time  absorbs  and  retains  so  many  different 
matters  and  odors  that  the  nerves  of  taste  become  blunted 
and  confounded  by  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  filth,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  distinguish  correctly  different 
tastes.  On  this  impairment  of  taste  by  commingling  sapid 
matters,  Mr.  Kirkes  in  his  Manual  of  Physiology  very  cor- 
rectly observes  :  "  Very  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are 
frequently  left  after  the  substances  which  excited  them  have 
ceased  to  act  on  the  nerve  ;  and  such  sensations  often  endure 
for  a  long  time,  and  modify  the  taste  of  other  substances 
applied  to  the  tongue  afterward.  Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet 
substances  spoils  the  flavor  of  wine,  the  taste  of  cheese  im- 
proves it.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  exist  the  same  rela- 
tion between  tastes  as  between  colors,  of  which  those  that 
are  opposed  or  complimentary  render  each  other  more  vivid, 
though  no  general  principles  governing  this  relation  have 
been  discovered  in  the  case  of  tastes.  >i^  >^  >Ji  Frequent 
and  continued  repetition  of  the  same  taste  renders  the  per- 
ception of  it  less  and  less  distinct,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
color  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  indistinct,  the  longer 
the  eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus,  after  frequently  tasting  first 
one  and  then  the  other  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  discriminate  between  them/' 

Dentists  can  not  be  too  careful  to  impress  the  minds  of 
their  patients  with  the  importance  of  keeping  plates  clean. 
Rubber  plates  are  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  than  any 
other.  The  mucus  and  foreign  matters  seem  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  it,  and  adhere  so  tightly  that  soap  and 
a  brush  are  not  always  sufficient  to  remove  them.  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  of  loss  of  taste. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
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SIX  YEAR  MOLARS. 

Editors  Register  : — In  the  January  an^  February  num- 
bers of  your  Journal  appear  two  articles  on  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  six  year  molars.  Tliat  in  the  January 
number  is  clear  and  to  the  point.  The  writer  proves  very 
conclusively  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  the  majority 
of  sensible  Dentists  with  him,)  that  the  indiscriminate  ex- 
traction of  these  teeth  is  unscientific,  and  should  therefore 
receive  the  severest  condemnation.  But  while  this  writer 
and  the  one  who  follows  him  in  the  February  number  are 
satisfied  that  their  wholesale  extraction  is  wrong,  and  are 
very  decided  as  to  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  wrong 
to  remove  them,  they  are  not  very  positive  as  to  when  this 
course  would  l)e  necessary. 

The  principle  underlying  these  articles  is  that  the  six  year 
molars  should  never  be  extracted  while  the  jaw  is  growling. 
Now,  this  growth  continues  at  least  to  the  twenty-first  year. 
And  in  connection  with  this  principle  is  the  kindred  one  of 
"early  extraction."  Do  these  writers  assume  that  this 
"  early  "  period  is  co-extensive  with  that  during  which  the 
jaw  is  being  developed.  If  they  do,  then  they  must  begin 
very  late  to  correct  irregularities ;  but  if  they  do  not  make 
this  assumption,  they  would  render  their  writings  much  more 
valuable  to  the  professsion  by  being  a  little  more  explicit. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here  is  it  ever  judicious 
treatment  to  extract  any  of  the  permanent  teeth  while  the 
jaw  is  still  in  process  of  development?  To  answer  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  conditions  of  the 
mouth  could  suggest  such  a  course.  Setting  aside  the  obvious 
one  of  extensive  decay,  irregularity,  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
points  to  extraction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  deformity  occurs  in  the  mouth 
oftener  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  observe  in  slender  females  with  thin,  small 
jawbones,  teeth    suitable   for  the   large-boned  man,  and  to 
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observe  in  the  mouth  of  a  full  sized,  massive  jawed  man, 
teeth  small  and  white  like  those  appropriate  to  the  mouth  of 
a  delicate  lady.  This  is  a  result  of  the  hereditary  principle 
and  of  marriages  between  persons  badly  matched  physically. 
A  large-boned  man,  one  with  large  jaws  and  teeth  to  co-rre- 
spond,  takes  to  wife  a  lady  small,  and  delicate,  with  small  jaw^s 
and  small  teeth.  Both  according  to  their  size  are  perfectly 
proportioned.  Their  daughter  inherits  the  general  physique 
of  the  mother,  but  the  teeth  of  the  father.  In  the  thin  small 
jaw  are  found  not  the  small  white  teeth,  but  teeth  suitable 
for  a  jaw  twice  as  large. 

This  is  a  monstrosity  in  a  small  way,  and  in  most  cases 
ends  in  such  irregularity  as  destroys  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  the  face  if  not  attended  to  in  due  time.  It  is  useless  to 
say,  let  the  teeth  remain,  the  jaw  will  accommodate  itself  to 
them ;  it  will  not,  at  least  not  by  enlarging  itself  so  as  to 
make  teeth  and  jaw  more  nearly  proportioned  to  each  other. 
Such  enlargement  may  be  produced  artificially,  but  at  the 
risk  of  a  more  marked  deformity  than  previously  existed. 
What  Dentist  has  not  seen  large  teeth  so  crowded  in  a  small 
jaw  that  the  centrals  were  forced  to  project  from  the  alveolus 
beyond  the  lip,  or  at  such  an  angle  that  the  lip  was  perma- 
nently held  out  of  place,  giving  an  unsymmetrical  appearance 
to  the  mouth.  And  such  a  condition  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  timely  treatment.  When  the  teeth  are  fully 
developed  is  not  the  time  for  this,  though  even  then  some- 
thinor  may  be  done  by  artificial  aid.  It  is  while  the  jaw  and 
the  teeth  are  growing  that  nature  can  best  be  assisted  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Here  then  is  a  case  where  extraction  is 
clearly  justifiable,  even  when  the  teeth  are  all  sound.  Why 
spare  the  six  year  molars  in  preference  to  any  other  teeth. 
If  either  of  the  bicuspids  be  decayed  of  course  its  removal 
would  be  indicated  rather  than  that  of  the  molar ;  but  if  the 
bicuspids  are  sound  then  the  first  molar  should  be  sacrificed. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  is  erupted  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
the  vital  powers  are  not  so  strong  as  when  the  other  molars 
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and  the  bicuspids  are  erupted,  and  it  is  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  more  likely  to  succumb,  before  them,  to  the 
action  of  injurious  agents. 

While  all  honest  Dentists  should  reprobate  the  wholesale 
sacrifice  of  the  first  permanent  molars,  they  should  not  per- 
haps rush  into  the  other  extreme  of  never  extracting  them 
at  all  until  the  jiw  be  fully  developed,  whether  they  be  ex- 
tensively decayed  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the  health  may 
be  affected  thereby. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  empirics  are  reckless  about  this 
class  of  teeth,  and  that  many  honest  Dentists  sacrifice  them 
unthinkingly.  But  this  malpractice  can  only  be  corrected 
by  proving  to  the  wrong-doers  that  they  are  in  error.  It  can 
never  be  exorcised  out  of  the  profession  by  parson,  book 
and  bell.  Emery. 
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BY  S.  P.  CUTLER,  M.  D.,  A.  E.  G.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Chemiatry  and  Microscopy  in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Cincinnati.   Formerly 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Botanic 

Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fallacies  must  supplant  truth  and  truth  must  perish,  be- 
cause certain  men  will  it  to  be  so.  A  sweeping  article  in  the 
May  number,  1868,  of  the  Dental  Cosmos^  commencing  on 
page  246,  sets  out  with  the  broad  assertion  that  at  least  the 
writers  in  the  Dental  profession,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Dental  structures,  amount  absolutely  to  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing ;  in  other  words,  ignoring  altogether  all  that  has 
heretofoie  been  written.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  happen  to 
be  included  in  that  category  as  well  as  others.  But  the  writer 
or  rather  speaker,  is  going  to  tell  us  all  about  it ;  something 
new,  so  it  is,  and  we  bhall  see  what  that  something  is.  After 
ignorinnr  both  the  dentinal  nerve  fibrils  and  liquor  sanguinis, 
aa  tubular  occupants,  he  gives  us  a  iertium  quid,  or  a  third 
Vol.  XXII. — 14. 
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something  which  is  proclaimed  as  eureka,  the  golden  egg, 
philosopher's  stone,  or  something  else.  The  learned  body 
to  whom  these  remarks  were  made,  voted  thanks — for  calling 
them  all  fools.     (See  article  referred  to.) 

Again,  on  same  page  says, — First,  as  to  the  soft  solid, 
fibril-like  extension  of  matter  called  dentinal  fibrils,  which 
proceed  inward  from  the  pulp  and  fill  the  dentinal  tubules, 
which  are,  truly  speaking,  canals.  (Says,)  Those  have  been 
imagined  to  be  nerve  fibres,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the 
assertion  made  that  those  nerve  fibres  have  been  demonstrated 
(a  hint  at  myself).  (Says,)  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
whoever  makes  this  claim,  has  ever  seen  a  single  nerve  fibre 
under  the  microscope.  Says  more  in  relation  to  nerve  bun- 
dles, leashes  or  trunks.  Same  page  says,  The  finest  tubuli 
is  "8','oV'o  ^^  yo  ,V'o"o  of  an  inch,  and  that  nerve  fibres  can  be 
seen  as  fine  as  the  t'o,V'o"o  or  -6-o,V"o'o  of  an  inch.  Now,  let 
us  see.  Carpenter  estimates  the  diameter  of  the  tubuli  at 
the  pulp  cavity  at  t'o.V'o'o  of  an  inch.  Now,  follow  out  the 
branching  of  the  tubuli,  and  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
coronal' branches  are  not  more  than  the  t'o/'o'o  o  of  an  inch 
in  caliber.  Now  what  has  he  found.  In  the  first  place,  next 
page  says,  these  fibrils  of  nerves  have  never  been  traced  into 
the  pulp,  that  is,  he  never  has  seen  them  so  traced.  He  has 
found  that  instead  of  a  nerve  fibril,  that  there  is  a  fibril  of 
connective  tissue  occupying  the  tubuli  and  connecting  with 
the  pulp ;  same  page  says.  In  the  absence  of  any  traces  in 
the  dentine  of  any  tissue  resembling  a  nerve  fibre,  we  may 
imagine  the  dentinal  fibrils  to  embody  the  function  of  sensi- 
bility for  the  tooth ;  but  we  are  not  left  to  imagine  that  they 
are  nerve  fibres,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are 
extensions  of  connective  tissues ;  then  gave  some  specimens 
to  illustrate  his  remarks.  Now,  he  wishes  it  understood,  that 
this  connective  tissue  performs  in  this  instance  a  vicarious 
function,  that  of  conveying  sensibility  from  the  dentine  to 
the  pulp  connective  tissue,  and  in  some  way,  which  is  not 
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explained,  and  from  this  tissue  to  the  nerves  in  the  pulp,  and 
from  there  to  the  brain  through  the  trigemina. 

lie  does  not  pretend  to  inform  the  reader  how  these  sen- 
tient impressions  are  carried  from  the  diseased  dentine  to  the 
nerve  of  the  pulp,  nor  how  there  impressed.  He  further 
regards  it  as  a  vaso-motor  or  nutrient,  and  not  a  sentient 
nerve.  I  would  here  ask,  what  causes  pain  if  the  nerve  can 
not  take  any  cognizance  of  painful  impressions. 

He  ignores  with  one  sweeping  phrase  all  that  I  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  connection  of  nerve  fibrils  from  the  central 
plexus  of  the  pulp  through  the  pulp  membrane,  and  through 
the  tubuli  to  the  cement  and  enamel,  simply  because  he  has 
not  been  able  to  trace  them  out — denies  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  rather  stronj]^  lano^uac^e. 

How  does  he  attempt  to  prove  his  connective  tissue  theory? 
Simply  by  saying  that  these  dentinal  fibrils  resemble  that 
kind  of  tissue,  and  not  ordinary  nerve  fibril,  of  axis,  cylinder 
and  neurilemma  {and  ought  also  to  have  said  neurine)^  as 
being  true  nerve  structure. 

He  does  not  allow  the  teeth  to  be  an  exception  to  other 
organs  only  in  one  respect,  that  is,  that  the  dentine  does  not, 
after  it  is  once  built  up,  receive  nutrition  nor  undergo 
waste ;  in  other  words,  dentine  is  dead  tissue.  Now,  here  is 
dead  tissue,  with  connective  tissue  fibrils  conveying  sensation 
to  a  motor  or  nutrient  nerve  (denial).  What  congruity  is 
there  in  such  arguments?  simply,  none  at  all;  if  so,  I  can't 
see  it.  Now  this  last  dogma  is  more  untenable,  if  any  odds, 
than  the  fluid  theory  of  nerve  sensation,  which  I  shall  discuss 
in  some  subsequent  article,  where  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  I  cannot  allow  the  teeth  which 
are  so  intensely  sensitive  to  morbid  impressions,  to  give  so 
much  trouble  and  suffering  when  diseased,  and  when  operated 
upon,  to  go  on  and  give  all  the  trouble  we  see,  without  allow- 
ing them  at  least  in  common  with  other  organs  of  the  body, 
to  have  nerves,  and  millions  of  them  at  that ;  say,  from  ten 
to  twenty  or  more  millions  of  them  in  the  dentine.     Now 
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again,  if  connective  tissue  can  convey  sentient  impressions 
and  have  a  fibrillons  structure,  wby  not  at  once  admit  them 
to  be  nerves,  even  if  thej  are  somewhat  different  in  minute 
structure  from  some  other  nerve  filaments.  I  take  it  that  the 
teeth  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  no  homologue  in 
the  economy  in  scarcely  any  respect,  and  have  a  peculiar 
office  to  perform,  differing  from  any  other  set  of  organs  in 
many  respects. 

Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  the  terminal  branches  of 
all  nerve  fibres  are  under  all  circumstances  precisely  of  the 
same  structure,  say  of  the  five  senses  ?  Does  he  pretend  to 
say  that  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  smell, 
taste,  seeing  and  hearing,  are  precisely  alike,  when  the  im- 
pressions received  are  so  widely  different  that  gives  these 
different  functions  ?  Take  the  retina  and  the  cochleal  distri- 
bution of  the  portio  mollis,  and  examine  and  see  if  their 
structures  are  precisely  the  same  in  all  respects.  Has  this 
point  been  settled  yet?  Again,  if  all  nerve  fibres  were 
anatomically  precisely  alike,  how  could  there  be  different 
phenomena  manifested  as  in  the  case  of  the  special  senses, 
that  of  general  sensation  and  motion,  also  nutrition  ?  These 
are  still  unsettled  and  mooted  points,  though  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  and  must  be  a  marked  difference,  though  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  authority  on  these  points,  only  so  far  as  the 
teeth  are  concerned.  On  page  250,  the  writer  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  capillaries  in  the  pulp,  and  maintains  that  the  arteries 
terminate  in  veins,  and  hence  there  is  no  nutrition  carried 
on  even  in  the  soft  pulp,  which  is  made  up  of  alveolar  or  con- 
nective tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels  and  system,  or  plexuses 
of  nerves,  which  have  been  minutely  described  by  myself  in 
the  Cosmos.  Can  any  person  show  where  arteries  terminate 
abruptly  in  veins?  If  so,  what  is  the  use  or  object  of  such  cir- 
culation. On  same  page,  he  denies  that  dentine  after  once 
built  up,  undergoes  any  change  of  either  nutrition  or  waste, 
only  decay  of  teeth.  This  I  believe  is  in  opposition  to  all 
authority,  also  without  reason  or  facts  to  sustain  it.     Here 
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he  rojiarcls  the  dentine  as  dead  matter,  as  all  tissues  are  dead 
■vsliere  there  is  no  nutrition  and  waste ;  still  he  maintains 
that  the  dentinal  fibrils  of  connective  tissues  in  some  way  do 
convey  sensation ;  yet  still  denies  these  fibrils  the  right  of 
nutrition.  On  same  page  he  says,  no  liquor -sanguinis,  but  only 
water  and  salts  are  found  outside  of  the  pulp  membrane. 
I  would  here  ask,  who  has  analyzed  this  fluid  to  so  determine, 
or  is  this  theory,  without  demonstration  to  sustain  it  ?  Now 
if  this  be  true,  what  use  is  there  of  any  such  fluids  at  all,  or 
the  salts  ?  He  does  not  even  give  the  kind  of  salts ;  there 
are  a  great  many  kinds  of  salts  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  for 
various  uses.  I  would  ask  if  these  connective  tissue  fibres 
could  be  nourished  with  water  and  salts  alone  ?  Though  they 
are  not  nourished,  and  consequently  it  is  immaterial.  We 
must  then  infer  that  these  arteries  and  veins  exude  this 
water  and  salts  through  their  walls.  This  again  is  a  new 
feature  in  physiology. 

Right  here  again,  I  take  issue  and  deny  this  doctrine. 
I  regard  the  whole  thing  as  based  on  speculative  theory  alone, 
without  any  foundation  in  facts  based  upon  actual  observation 
and  demonstration.  I  should  not  come  out  thus  plain  and 
pointed,  had  the  writer  not  licensed  me  to  do  so.  1  also  deem 
this  subject  of  too  much  importance  to  pass  it  lightly  over, 
when  such  untenable  views  are  advanced  and  listened  to  with 
so  much  credence  by  so  many  intelligent  members  of  the 
profession. 

Let  me  now  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  and  character 
of  areolar  tissue  or  connective  tissue,  sometimes  called  the 
reticulated  connective  tissue;  so  called  by  Kolliker,  the  fibro- 
ccllular  by  Ilassall ;  and  areolar  tissue  by  Todd  and  Bow- 
man. This  last  is  regarded  by  Peasley  as  the  most  appro- 
priate. Kolliker  includes  under  the  term  connective  tissue, 
the  white  fibrous  elastic  fibres,  fat  cells,  cartilage  cells,  and 
pigment  cells  of  difi'erent  kinds.  Lehman  regards  connective 
and  areolar  tissue  as  the  same.  Connective  tissue  is  that 
tissue  that  connects  parts  and  organs,  and  is  composed  of  white 
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fibrous  or  cellaginous  and  yellow  fibrous  blended  together. 
No  nerves  or  blood-vessels  are  found  in  these  tissues,  and  no 
other  vital  properties  save  that  of  securing  and  maintaining 
their  development;  but  they  possess  physical  properties  mere- 
ly, such  as  great  strength  and  flexibility,  and  inextensibility. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  water  on  which  their  flexibil- 
ity depends.  Tendons,  articular  ligaments  and  aponeurosis, 
are  made  up  mostly  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  ;  it  also  forms  a 
large  portion  of  fibrous  membranes,  as  the  periosteum,  peri- 
chondrium, dura  mater,  and,  with  the  yellow  fibrous,  forms 
areolar  tissue.  Need  I  say  more  about  this  tissue.  We  have 
seen  that  these  tissues  are  the  least  vital  of  any,  simply  form- 
ing connecting  links  in  the  economy,  and  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  or  conveying  the  most  acute  of  all  nervous 
impressions,  such  as  the  sensibility  of  a  decayed  tooth  of  a 
certain  character.  Let  me  ask  right  here,  are  the  intelligent 
Dentists  prepared  to  adopt  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  the 
gentleman,  and  ignore  all  that  they  had  hitherto  learnt  from 
their  reading  and  experience  in  Dental  operations  ?  I  imagine 
not.  I  am  writing  this  article  in  self  defence,  and  that  of 
the  profession  at  large ;  and  expect  to  maintain  what  I  have 
written  until  some  more  reasonable  and  convincing  deductions 
are  advanced,  when  I  shall  be  ready  at  once  to  change  my 
views,  and  not  until  then.  Again,  because  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  has  not  been  able  to  successfully  prepare  speci- 
mens so  as  to  show  the  nerve  connections  from  dentine,  to 
and  through  the  pulp,  does  not  amount  to  any  thing  more 
than  negative  proof,  which  amounts  to  nothing  in  science. 
I  am  able  to  demonstrate  all  I  have  asserted.  Again,  do 
ligaments,  cartilages,  and  other  similar  connective  tissue 
possess  acute  sensibility  like  the  teeth  ?  It  has  been  shown 
that  they  do  not. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Proceedings  of  Societies. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  THE 
COLLEGES  OF  DENTISTRY. 

The  Association  met  according  to  previous  notice,  in  the 
Lecture  room  of  the  New  York  Dental  College,  Thursday, 
April  2d,  1868,  at  11  A.  M.  President  E.  Parmlej,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Colleges  were  represented  as  follows,  viz. : 
Baltimore  Denial  College — Profs.  P.  H.  Austen,  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas. 
New  York  College  of  Deniistrg — Profs.  E.  Parmley,  R.  King 

Browne,  N,  W.  Kingsley. 
Missouri  Dental  College — Prof.  H.  E.  Peebles. 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery — Prof.  J.  Taft. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read. 

It  was  suggested  that  reports  be  heard  from  each  of  the 
Colleges,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  Regulations  adopted  by  this  Association  at  its  last 
meeting. 

Prof.  Gorgas  reported  that  the  Baltimore  Dental  College 
had  adhered  strictly  to  the  regulations,  both  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit ;  and  had  no  cause  for  regret.  The  Faculty, 
Students,  and  all  concerned  are  much  pleased  with  the  regu- 
lations, and  gratified  with  their  operation.  The  result  thus 
far  warrants  their  continuance. 

The  Dr.  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  these  rules  had 
prevented  from  12  to  15  students  attending  the  Baltimore 
College,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  there.  There  were 
69  students.  The  examination  of  the  candidates  was  thorough 
and  rigid.     Did  not  think  a  session  of  five  months  too  long. 

Prof.  Kingsley  remarked  that  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
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College  of  Dentistry,  had  proceeded  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  regulations  adopted  by  this  Association. 

The  teaching  in  practical  Dentistry  had  been  largely  of 
clinic  or  demonstrative  character  ;  that  so  far  as  operative 
Dentistry  was  concerned,  very  few  didactic  lectures  had  been 
given  during  the  course ;  in  the  mechanical  department,  how- 
ever, the  instruction  had  been  to  a  much  greater  extent,  by 
lectures. 

Assistants  had  been  each  day  with  the  class  in  the  work 
room.  He  gave  a  description  of  a  book  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  by  which  the  industry  of  the  student  may  be  known 
at  all  times.  He  also  referred  briefly  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing employed  by  the  various  Professors  of  the  Institution. 
At  the  close  of  Professor  K's  remarks,  the  Association 
adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President 
Parmley  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Peebles,  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  re- 
ported that  the  Institution  which  he  represented,  had  con- 
formed in  every  material  point  with  the  regulations  adopted 
by  this  Association.  He  regards  them  as  calculated  to  pro- 
mote progress ;  thinks  they  should  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  that  other  measures  should  be  adopted  so  soon  as  found 
practicable. 

Prof.  Taft  reported  that  the  Ohio  Dental  College  had  ad- 
hered strictly  to  all  the  regulations  of  this  Association,  with 
one  slight  exception,  which  consisted  in  closing  the  session 
on  the  4th  of  March,  instead  of  the  15th,  which,  however, 
was  not  determined  upon  till  near  the  close  of  the  session. 
He  referred  to  the  circumstance  which  made  it  necessary  to 
close  the  session  at  that  time ;  they  were  of  such  a  character 
as  could  not  be  disregarded.  He  further  remarked,  that  the 
Ohio  Dental  College  had  adopted  some  additional  regulations, 
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which  he  regarded  as  very  important,  one  of  which  is,  a 
division  of  the  studies  into  a  junior  and  senior  course. 
Another  is,  the  possession  of  a  good  English  education,  as  a 
requisite  for  entering  the  Institution.  He  referred  somewhat 
in  detail  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  these  regulations. 
A  number  of  students  had  gone  to  other  Institutions,  who 
would  have  come  to  this,  had  the  regulations  been  less  strin- 
gent.    Do  not  think  the  session  too  long. 

Prof.  R.  King  Browne,  spoke  at  length  on  the  general 
subject  of  teaching;  referred  particularly  to  the  imperfect 
method  of  teaching  Anatomy ;  thinks  the  teaching  has  been 
too  much  of  a  didactic  character,  there  should  be  far  more 
demonstration,  it  should  accompany  the  lectures  in  all  cases. 
The  mere  committing  to  memory  the  names,  location,  etc., 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  learning,  but  simply 
memorizing,  which  is  an  exceedingly  ephemeral  thing.  The 
study  of  the  tissues  by  actual  minute  examination  is  the  true 
method  of  learning  anatomy,  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 
will  never  make  anatomists. 

He  regards  the  Dental  profession  as  being  in  advance  of 
any  other  profession  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  method 
of  teaching. 

Prof.  Austen  concurred  fully  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  Browne.  Disapproves  most  emphatically  of  the  cram- 
ming process.  In  teaching  anatomy,  much  improvement 
may  be  made  in  dissections  and  demonstrations,  as  well  as 
in  the  didactic  teaching.  The  ordinary  method  of  dissection, 
fails  in  a  large  measure  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at ; 
far  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  department,  than 
is  usual  ;  would  insist  upon  the  closest  attention  to  special 
anatomy ;  have  frequently  ^ecn  persons  who  supposed  they 
had  studied  anatomy  very  thoroughly,  in  a  little  time,  know 
nothing  about  it.  Jle  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  Dental 
education  at  considerable  length. 

Upon  invitation.  Dr.  W.  II.  Atkinson  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation upon   the    subject   of  Dental   education   and  Dental 
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teaching.  His  remarks  were  very  interesting,  and  were  listened 
to  with  marked  attention ;  he  urged  upon  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  the  importance,  aye,  the  necessity  of  occupying, 
and  that  immediately  too,  advance  ground;  and  urged  that 
they  tarry  not  in  the  old  ways.  His  remarks  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  10  o'clock,  Friday 
morning. 

SECOND   DAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

Association  met  according  to  adjournment.  President 
Parmley  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  last  session  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Gorgas  inquired  whether  it  was  desirable  to  make 
any  change  in  the  regulations  adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Kingsley  made  some  remarks,  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  shortening  the  session,  taking  the  ground  that  to 
most  students  perhaps,  as  much  instruction  could  be  commu- 
nicated in  four,  or  four  and  a  half  months,  if  properly  pre- 
sented as  in  a  longer  term. 

Prof.  Taft  opposed  shortening  the  term;  thinks  five  months 
short  enough ;  is  opposed  to  over  working  or  cramming 
students ;  has  usually  found  the  session  quite  too  short  for 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  work.  Is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  letting  down  in  the  least  upon  any  of  the  regulations 
heretofore  adopted;  prefers  to  see  a  still  higher  stand  taken; 
he  is  certain  the  profession  will  sustain  the  colleges  in  taking 
a  still  higher  position. 

Prof  Peebles  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College.  He  expressed 
himself  as  decidedly  opposed  to  making  any  change  in  the 
regulations,  except  in  the  direction  of  progress ;  thinks  the 
length  of  term  specified  is  not  too  long ;  would  be  glad  to  see 
higher  positions  taken.     The  Missouri  Dental  College  will 
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ever  strive  to  be  with  the  foremost,  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  Dental  education. 

The  following  communications  were  now  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  April  1st,  1868. 

Prof.  E.  Parmlet/,  President  of  the  Association  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Dentistry : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  tender  my  resi, sanation  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  the  Colleges 
of  Dentistry.  Truly  Yours, 

J.  H.   McQuTLLEN. 

Philadelphia,  April  1st,  1868. 

Prof.  U.  Parmley^   President  of  the  Association  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Dentistry, 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  April  1st, 
1868,  It  was— 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  respectfully  withdraw  their  connection  with  the 
Association  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry. 

Resolved,  That  the  Dean  be  instructed  to  transmit  this 
resolution  to  the  above  Association. 

With  respect,  I  remain  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  McQuillen,  Dean, 

Prof.  R.  King  Browne  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
character  of  these  communications.  Thought  it  very  un- 
usual as  well  as  discourteous,  to  send  communications  of  this 
character  and  for  this  purpose,  without  having  given  any 
previous  intimation,  and  without  giving  even  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  for  the  course  indicated;  it  would  have  been  far 
more  satisfactory,  had  there  been  some  reasons  given.  Is 
this  movement  based  upon  a  mere  mercenary  object  in  the 
matter  of  Dental  teaching?  Has  fear  of  competition  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? 
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The  President,  Dr.  Parmley,  expressed  himself  as  much 
annoyed  and  greatly  disappointed  by  this  movement  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College ;  could  regard  it  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  insult  to  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  King  Browne, — 

Itesolved,  That  the  resignations  be  both  accepted. 

It  was  on  motion, — 

Resolved,  That  the  4th  section  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

That  eight  years  of  Dental  practice,  or  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Inorganic  Chemistry 
and  Practical  Dentistr}^  including  a  regular  pupilage,  will  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  course  of  lectures. 

After  a  free  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  general  subject 
of  Dental  teaching,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Niagara  Falls,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

J.  Taft,  Secretary, 


-«o- 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  OHIO  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  Charity  Hospital 
Medical  College,  May  5th,  1868,  commencing  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.     The  President,  Dr.  B.  F.  Robinson,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Members  present :  B.  F,  Robinson,  W.  P.  Horton,  C.  R. 
Butler,  Corydon  Palmer,  F.  S.  Slosson,  J.  F.  Siddall,  John 
Greenfield,  J.  E.  Robinson,  H.  H.  Newton,  F.  S.  Whitslar, 
Chas.  Buifett,  H.  L.  Ambler,  J.  F.  Galentine,  C.  B.  Knowl- 
ton,  J.  G.  Templeton,  A.  Terry,  A.  M.  Phillips,  L.  Buifett, 
H.  P.  Huntington,  S.  B.  Burnham,  A.  E.  Lipman,  B.  T.  Spell- 
man. 

On  motion,  the  order  of  business  for  last  year  was  adopted. 
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On  motion,  the  examining  committee  were  granted  more 
time  before  making  their  report. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following  : 

President — W.  P.  Horton. 

Vice-President — F.  S.  Whitslar. 

Recording  Secretary — II.  L.  Ambler. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Chas.  Buffett. 

Treasurer — J.  E.  Robinson. 

Board  of  Examiners — C.  R.  Butler,  L.  Buffett,  Corydon 
Palmer. 

Dr.  Robinson  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  resigning 
his  place  as  President,  introducing  his  successor,  Dr.  Ilorton, 
who  thanked  the  society  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  trusted  that  he  should-  preside  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  merit  the  best  wishes  of  all.  Said  that  since  the 
founding  of  the  society,  it  had  grown  rapidly,  and  now  had 
as  members  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country.  Hoped 
the  bill  to  reo;ulate  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  would  become 
a  law,  for  it  would  do  much  good,  helping  to  keep  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon.  As  regards 
the  rubber  question,  we  must  present  a  united  front,  acting 
harmoniously  and  fight  to  the  end.  He  then  took  the  chair, 
and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Taft  and  Kelsey  were  invited  to  sit  with 
us,  and  participate  in  our  meetings. 

Dr.  Buffett  then  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
past  year.     On  motion,  it  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned  until  '1  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  society  met  according  to  adjournment.  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  American 
Dental  Association  was  deferred  until  to-morrow. 
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Dr.  Chas.  BufFett,  the  committee  on  dentifrices  reported  the 
following  formula:  Prep.  Chalk  3vi. ;  Cuttle  Bone  3i.;  Pe- 
ruvian Bark  3ss. ;  Sugar  3ij.;  Castile  Soap  3ij-;  Carmine, 
and  Oil  Wintergreen,  ad  libitum. 

Subject  for  discussion,  "  Preservation  of  Exposed  Dental 
Pulps ; "  remarks  were  made  bj  Drs.  Butler,  Slosson  and 
others.  A  voluntary  essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Spellman.  Sub- 
ject, "  Local  Hyperemia,  or  excess  of  Blood  in  Dental  tissue." 

On  motion,  the  essay  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Taft  requested  a  copy  for  publication,  which  w\as 
granted;  remarks  were  made  upon  the  essay  by  Dr.  Taft, 
who  said  it  was  a  subject  that  required  thought  and  study, 
in  order  to  speak  of  it  understandingly.  He  was  listened  to 
attentively,  and  continued  some  time ;  remarks  were  also 
made  by  Drs.  Spellman,  Butler  and  Buifett.  The  next  topic 
for  discussion  was  then  taken  under  consideration,  "Manipu- 
lation of  Gold  Foil  in  Filling  Teeth."  Dr.  Butler  said  that 
Watts'  cr^'stal  gold  foil  was  first  introduced  in  the  West 
about  ten  years  ago  this  spring,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession.  He  said 
cylinder  filling  was  a  rapid  method  of  introducing  the  gold ; 
but  thought  that  good  contour  fillings  could  not  be  made 
with  them,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  content  with  any  one 
form  or  preparation  of  gold. 

Dr.  Palmer  gave  the  history  of  the  different  methods  of 
manipulating  foil,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  same; 
foil  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the  hand. 

Dr.  Spellman  thought  it  was  not  possible  that  the  animal 
matter  which  adhered  to  the  foil  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  hand,  could  be  expelled  by  heat ;  remarks  were  also 
made  by  Drs.  Strickland,  Ambler,  and  others. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  until  7J  P.  M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 
The  association  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Minutes  of  afternoon  meeting  read  and  approved. 
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On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  professional  conduct  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Lyman. 

The  subject  of  manipuhition  of  gold  foil  was  continued; 
instructive  remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Taft,  Butler,  Buffett, 
and  others  On  motion,  the  order  of  busiaess  was  suspended, 
and  Prof.  Taft  invited  to  state  his  views  on  the  rubber  ques- 
tion ;  he  said  that  our  foe  was  not  yet  vanquished,  that  suits 
were  being  still  carried  on,  and  we  must  still  fight  them  man- 
fully ;  we  cannot  say  what  results  may  be  reached  in  the 
end.  On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  every  member  of  this 
association,  who  has  given  his  note  for  contesting  with  the 
rubber  company,  is  legally  and  morally  bound  to  pay  every 
assessment. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  9  P.  M. 

SECOND   DAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  society  met  according  to  adjournment.    Meeting  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Horton,  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  an  assessment  of  two  dollars  was  levied  upon 
each  member  of  the  society. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  Youngstown. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Spellman,  Terry  and  Knowlton  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  choose  delegates  to  the  American 
Dental  Association,  which  meets  at  Niagara  in  July  next. 

Prof.  Taft  made  some  remarks  upon  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  this  State.  He  was  followed  by 
Drs.  Horton,  Slosson,  and  others. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Slosson,  Horton  and  Butler,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  this  society. 

On  motion,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  room  during  the  sitting  of  the  session. 

On    motion,  the   Secretary   was    instructed  to   return   to 
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Prof.  Weber,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  use  of  his  lecture  room. 

On  motion,  the  Code  of  Dental  Ethics  was  laid  upon  the 
table  until  afternoon. 

The  topic  for  discussion.  Fillings  of  different  metals  ap- 
proximating each  other,  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Drs. 
Butler,  Slosson,  Whitslar,  Taft,  Strickland  and  others. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

SECOND    DAY — AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Minutes  of  morn- 
ing session  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  committee  on  incorporation  were  allowed 
further  time  before  reporting. 

The  chair  appointed  as  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Chas. 
Buffett,  Strickland  and  Whitslar. 

The  committee  on  delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, reported  the  following  names  :  Drs.  C.  Buffett,  B.  F. 
Robinson,  J.  E.  Robinson,  F.  S.  Slosson,  S.  P.  Huntington, 
H.  L.  Ambler  and  C.  H.  Harroun. 

On  motion,  these  delegates  were  appointed,  and  also  in- 
structed to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  their  number. 

The  topic.  Fillings  of  different  metals  approximating  each 
other,  was  then  continued;  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Pal- 
mer and  others. 

On  motion,  the  formula  for  a  dentifrice  presented  by  the 
committee,  was  adopted.  Next  subject  for  discussion.  Use  of 
the  Mallet  in  Filling  Teeth,  was  remarked  upon  by  Drs.  Buf- 
fett, Taft,  Ambler,  Whitslar  and  others. 

Dr.  Palmer  then  exhibited  the  method  of  placing  napkins 
in  the  mouth  to  control  the  saliva,  and  also  how  an  assistant 
could  be  made  useful. 

Dr.  Butler  then  showed  how  we  should  use  the  mallet,  and 
how  to  control  the  instrument  when  operating. 
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Improvements  in  Dental  Mechanism  was  next  in  order  for 
debate ;  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Strickland  cited  to  us  something  of  the  condition 
Dentistry  was  in  thirty-three  years  ago,  noting  the  valuable 
improvements  and  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  that 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  Dental  goods,  etc. 

On  motion,  the  topic  under  discussion  was  postponed. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Taft, 
for  his  visit  to  the  Society.     Some  interesting  remarks  n^ 
professional  education  were  made  by  Prof.  Taft. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Lyman's  case,  reported, — we  have 
made  all  the  investigation  in  said  case  that  was  in  our  power, 
considering  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  find.  First,  That 
he  has  made  estimates  and  given  his  opinion  as  to  what 
charges  should  be  for  Dental  operations,  simply  by  looking  at 
the  bills  rendered.  Second,  That  he  has  shown  unfairness 
in  carrying  out  and  sustaining  the  fee  bill  established  by 
this  society ;  and  further,  the  committee  recommend  that  he 
be  reprimanded. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted.  C.  R. 
Butler,  A.  Terry,  J.  Gr.  Templeton,  committee. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Lyman  was  given  to  understand  that  if  he 
still  persisted  in  his  course,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  cause 
for  his  expulsion  at  our  next  meeting.  Dr.  Lyman,  stand- 
ing, received  the  reprimand,  which  was  administered  by  the 

President. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 

SECOND    DAY — EVENING   SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

On  motion,  reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  was  post- 
poned, and  the  Executive  Committee  instructed  to  appoint 
Essayists,  and  select  subjects  for  discussion  at  our  next 
meeting. 

On  motion,  Drs.  B.  F.  Robinson,  Terry  and  Templeton, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  all  cases  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next 

annual  meeting.  , 

Vol.  XXII — 15. 
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Dr.  Butler  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  topical  treatment 
of  the  Dental  tissues ;  said  the  profession  had  great  need  of 
a  Dental  materia  medica,  but  hoped  it  would  not  long  be  so. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  which  we  have  to  deal 
with,  is  facial  neuralgia ;  it  has  been  treated  locally,  with 
aconite,  chloroform,  ether,  and  morphine,  but  has  met  with  little 
success ;  local  remedies  only  being  applicable  where  we  wish 
to  change  the  tissues  at  a  certain  place.     In  periodontitis, 
the  local  remedies  are  depletion   and  astringents,  generally 
makino:  an  incision,  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  our 
medication ;  then   use   injections   of  sulph.  morph.,  aconite, 
belladonna,  that  we  may  produce  anaesthesia  of  the  part,  and 
relieve  the  pain.     In  cases  where  there  is  a  liability  to  sup- 
purate or  to  formation  of  an  abscess,  we  first  try  and  reduce 
the  inflammation  by  the  application  of  cold  ;  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  this,  use  hot  fomentations  to  hasten  suppuration ;  hops 
placed  in  a  small  bag  and  steeped  in  vinegar,  placed  upon 
the    face,    covered  with  flannel,   are  highly  useful.      After 
opening  the    abscess   use  injections   of  aconite,   calendula- 
solution  carbolated  iodine  ;   also  exhibited   an  hypodermic 
syringe,  and  explained  the  method  of  using  it.    In  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  it  should  be  introduced  into  the 
cellular  tissue ;  thought  carbolic  acid  was  better  than  creosote, 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  use  it  in  all  cavities  before  filling,  never 
allowing  it  to  pass  the  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  with- 
out there  was  some  disease  to  be  reached  in  this  way.     For 
sensitive  dentine,  moisten  a  pledget  of  cotton  in  carbolic  acid, 
then  touch  to  sulph.  morph.,  place  in  the  cavity,  letting  it 
remain  in  over-night ;  did  not  think  it  would  even  destroy 
the  pulp.     Uses  glycerine  as  a  medium  to  convey  iodine  and 
cresote,  when  using  for  applications.     In  cases  of  exposed 
pulp,  puts   a  drop  of  styptic  colloid  over  it,  which  entirely 
seals  it,  and  the  pulp  heals  ;  has  met  with  good  res'ults  from 
teeth  treated  in  this  manner,  and  afterwards  filled.    We  should 
be  sure  therapeutic  agents  are  indicated  before  we  prescribe 
or  use  them,  and  then  only  use  those  remedies  that  are  relia- 
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ble  for  purity,  and  in  preparation  there  is  generally  too  much 
dosing  done,  in  cases  of  abscess  and  diseased  antrum.  Highly 
recommends  carbolated  iodine  for  abscess,  diseased  antrum, 
ulcers,  cysts,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  an  injection.  Where  the 
gums  are  fungoid  in  growth,  would  dip  a  stick  in  pulverized 
sulph  copper,  and  pass  it  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth ;  then 
rinse  the  mouth  with  water  to  remove  any  excess. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  for  our 
next  meeting :  Pathology  and  treatment  of  periodontitis, 
Dr.  Spellman;  Dental  Education,  Dr.  Horton ;  Contour  Fill- 
ings, Dr.  Butler ;  Dental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Ambler ;  voluntary 
essays  by  any  member ;  report  adopted  and  accepted. 

Remarks  on  periodontitis  were  made  by  Drs.  Butler,  Tern- 
pleton,  and  Ambler,  giving  local  and  systemic  treatment,  by 
their  different  methods. 

Dr.  Butler  reported  a  case  of  a  lady,  get.  60,  with  a  fistu- 
lous opening  on  the  outside  of  her  face ;  upon  examination, 
found  the  root  of  the  inferior  second  bicuspid  imbedded  in 
the  bone  of  the  jaw,  the  alveolus  being  absorbed  around  it; 
the  root  was  removed  by  taking  a  spoon  excavator  and  cut- 
ting around  it  to  nearly  the  apex,  then  splitting  and  removing 
it  in  two  pieces  with  a  hook.  The  fistula  had  been  established 
for  some  months ;  this  is  a  clear  case  of  exostosis,  the  apex 
of  the  root  being  as  large  as  a  good  sized  bullet. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned,  closing  the  annual 
session.  Henri  L.  Ambler, 

Recording  Secretary, 

»e 

INDIANA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Society  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  on  the 

lust  Tuesday  in  June,  1868,   at  2  p.  m.      Preparations  for 

Demonstrations    in    the  Operating  Chair  have    been    made, 

Essays  written,  and  a  session  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 

is  expected.     The    profession   throughout  the    country   are 

cordially  invited,  and  those  in  our  own  State  are  earnestly 

urged  to  come  up  en  masse, 

John  F.  Johnston,  Secretary, 
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Selections. 


Materia  Medica,  General  Therapeutics  and  Pharma- 
cy.— Bichloride  of  Methylene  as  a  General  Ancesthetic. — We 
extract  from  an  extremely  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
(Nov.  2,  1867,)  the  following  particulars  with  regard  to  this 
new  anaesthetic  agent. 

The  following  are  its  physical  characteristics  : 

"  The  bichloride  of  methylene  is  a  colorless  fluid,  having 
an  odor  much  like  the  odor  of  chloroform.  It  is  pleasant  to 
inhale  as  vapor,  and  it  produces  very  little  irritation  of  the 
fauces  and  air-passages.  It  boils  at  88°  Fahr.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1.344.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor  is  2.937  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
nearly  three  times  heavier  than  air. 

"  That  we  may  have  before  us  all  these  facts,  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the  properties  of 
bichloride  of  methylene  with  those  of  other  anaesthetics,  I 
have  written  a  table  which  will  explain  itself: 

Boiling  point     Sp.  gr.  Density  of 

Fahr.  Water  1,000  vapor.  Air  1. 

Chloride  of  methyl 6°                1.745 

Bichloride  of  methylene 88  1.344  2.937 

Terchloride  of  formlye—chloroform-         142  1,495  4 122 

Tetrachloride  of  Carbon 172  1.599  6.321 

Ether    C.H5O 92  0.720  1.547 

Amalyne   C5H10 96  0.659  2.419 

*'A  glance  at  this  table  gives  at  once  the  physical  positions, 
absolute  and  relative,  of  the  bichloride.  It  boils  at  a  lower 
point  than  any  of  the  other  anaesthetics — lower  even  than 
ether,  and  fifty-four  degrees  lower  than  chloroform.  Its 
specific  gravity,  both  as  a  liquid  and  a  vapor,  is  lower  than 
chloroform,  but  much  higher  than  ether  or  amylene.  From 
its  position  physically,  it  combines  many  of  the  properties  of 
chloroform  with  those  of  ether,  and  these  peculiarities  must 
be  remembered  in  its  administration.  From  its  easier  evapo- 
ration, it  requires  more  free  administration  than  chloroform  ; 
and  from  its  greater  density  of  vapor,  it  requires  less  in 
quantity  than  ether. 
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"  There  is  another  physical  diiference  between  the  bichlo- 
ride and  chloroform  to  which  I  would  particularly  invite  your 
observation.      If  I  take  chloroform  and  diifuse  the  vapor  of 
it  through  air  in  a  bell  jar  thus,  I  find,  when  a  taper  alight  is 
plunged   into  the  jar,   that  the  light  is  extinguished  —  in 
other  words,  the  combustion  is  stopped.     On  further  inquiry, 
I  also  find  that  the  chloroform  itself,  though  it  has   stopped 
the  combustion,    has  itself  undergone    no  obvious    chemical 
change.     We  say,  therefore,  that   the  chloroform  has  acted 
by  a  catalytic  process ;  it  has  stopped  oxidation  by  its  mere 
presence,  without  undergoing  decomposition.     I  take  next 
the  bichloride  of  methylene,  diffuse  that  in  vapor  through  the 
jar,  and  plunge  in  the  lighted  taper.     And  now  see  the  differ- 
ence ;  the  vapor  burns  in  a  brilliant  flame,  filling  the  jar. 
Here  I  have  decomposed  the  substance  ;  the  carbon  has  been 
turned,  by  union  with  oxygen,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
hydrogen  and  the  chlorine  have  been  turned,  by  their  new 
union,  into  hydrochloric  acid.     The  proof  of  this  latter  fact 
concludes  a  singularly  pretty  experiment ;  I  pour  a  few  drops 
of  strong  ammonia  into  the  jar  in  which  the  bichloride  of 
methylene  has  been  burned,  and  I  produce  a  dense  cloud  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  in  white  vapor,  which  pours  out  of  the 
jar  like  water.     I  have  been  careful  in  showing  these  experi- 
ments   with  chloroform    and   bichloride   of  methylene,    and 
the    different    behaviors    of  the    latter    in  the  presence   of 
flame,  because  the  experiments  bear  on  one  of  the  most  able 
and  ingenious  theories  ever  put  forward  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  anaesthetics  on  living  organisms.     Some  of  you  will 
know  that  I  refer  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Snow.     Snow,  ob- 
serving   that   the    vapor  of  chloroform  extinguished   flame, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  reasoned  that,  as  it  thus  stopped  the 
combustion  of  a  taper,  so  by  its  catalytic  action  it  stopped 
the  combustion  of  the  blood,  from  which  arrest  all  the  after 
phenomena  of  anaesthesia  took  their  origin.     '  I  could  demon- 
strate all  the  phenomena  of  anaesthesia  on  a  farthing  candle,' 
"Was  one  of  his  striking  epigrams.     But  here  we  have  a  true 
anaesthetic,  which  will  burn  readily,  giving  brisk  combustion. 
This  fact,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  my  late  distinguished   friend,  and  in  pointing  out 
the  fact  I  do  no  more  in  correction  than  I  should  for  a  fav- 
ored theory  of  my  own,  or  than  he  would,  were  he  here   to 
speak  for  himself. 

"  The  bichloride  of  methyl  mixes  readily  and  well  with 
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absolute  ether,  and  as  the  two  fluids  have  nearly  the  same 
boiling  point  —  four  degrees  of  temperature  being  the  ex- 
treme difference —  when  they  are  combined  they  form  a  com- 
pound which  vaporizes  evenly  and  equally.  The  difi'erence 
in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  vapors  is  the  only  objec- 
tion to  the  combination.  The  bichloride  further  combines 
with  chloroform  in  all  proportions. 

*'  One  more  physical  matter  in  respect  to  the  bichloride  of 
methylene,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  concluded. 
The  fluids  should  have  at  all  times  a  neutral  re-action  to 
test-paper.  If  it  show  any  acidity,  there  is  present  a  trace 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  vapor,  which  under  such  circum- 
stances would  also  contain  the  acid,  would  be  irritating  to 
the  throat,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  life." 

After  learning  by  repeated  experiments  on  inferior  animals 
that  it  could  be  safely  administeied  to  them,  Dr.  R.  inhaled 
it  himself  until  it  produced  insensibility.  "  i  found  the 
vapor,"  he  says,  ^'  very  pleasant  to  breathe,  and  little  irritat- 
ing, while  drowsiness  came  on  and  unconsciousness  without 
any  noise  in  the  head  or  oppression.  I  recovered  also  as  the 
animals  seemed  to  recover —  at  once  and  completely.  Ifelt, 
in  fact,  as  though  I  had  merely  shut  my  eyes  and  had  opened 
them  again.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  had  performed 
certain  acts  of  a  motor  kind  unconsciously  ;  for  I  inhaled  the 
vapor  in  the  laboratory,  and  there  went  to  sleep,  but  I  awoke 
in  the  yard  adjoining.  This  was  on  September  28th.  I 
inhaled  on  the  occasion  from  a  cup-shaped  sponge.  Since 
then,  I  have  inhaled  the  vapor  in  smaller  quantities  from 
several  instruments,  was  the  eff"ect  of  proving  that  there  is 
little  diff"erence  required  for  administration  between  the 
bichloride  and  chloroform." 

Like  all  other  general  anaesthetics,  the  bichloride  of  methy- 
lene has  power  to  destroy  life.  Its  safety  must,  therefore, 
be  accepted  as  relative  rather  than  absolute.  Dr.  R.  has 
tried  to  ascertain  its  relative  value,  and  the  result,  he  says, 
leads  him  "to  hope  that  the  balance  of  safety  is  on  the  side 
of  the  bichloride.  Three  observations  bring  me  to  this 
reasoning.  First,  I  find  that  if  two  animals  of  the  same  age 
and  kind,  say  pigeons,  be  placed  in  chambers  of  the  same 
size,  and  exposed  at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  other 
conditions  the  same,  to  equal  values  of  chloroform,  tetrachlo- 
ride of  carbon,  and  bichloride  of  methylene,  the  resistance 
to  death  will  be  as  fourteen  to  five  in  favor  of  the  bichloride 
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of  methylene    against   the  tetrachloride   of  carbon,   and  as 
fourteen  to  nine  against  the  chloroform. 

'*  In  the  second  place,  when  animals  are  exposed  until  they 
are  killed  by  these  vapors,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
maintenance  of  muscular  irritability.  The  tetrachloride  of 
carbon  destroys  the  muscular  irritability  first,  the  chloroform 
next,  and  the  bichloride  of  methylene  last,  and  this  differ- 
ence I  have  found  so  striking  as  to  represent  in  one  experi- 
ment a  period  of  seven  minutes  for  extinction  of  irritability 
by  the  tetrachloride,  twenty-three  minutes  for  the  chloroform, 
and  fifty-eight  minutes  for  the  bichloride  of  methylene. 
This  distinction  tests,  1  think,  on  difference  in  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  three  substances,  and  I  point  out  the  fact  not 
merely  as  showing  the  lower  destructive  power  of  the  bichlo- 
ride, but  as  affording  a  hope  that  in  a  case  of  accident  from 
it  the  means  resorted  to  for  restoring  animation  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed,  the  muscular  power  remaining  more 
directly  under  the  ivifluence  of  excitants  to  renewed  action, 
and  for  a  long  interval. 

"Thirdly,  the  condition  in  which  the  lungs  and  heart  are 
left  after  death  from  the  bichloride  is  favorable." 

The  following  are  Dr.  R.'s  general  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  bichloride  of  methylene  : 

"  1.  It  is  an  effective  general  anaesthetic,  producing  as 
deep  insensibility  as  chloroform. 

"  2.  In  action  it  is  rather  more  rapid  than  chloroform^  but 
to  develope  effects  more  of  it  is  required,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  parts  to  four. 

"  3.  It  produces  a  less  prolonged  second  degree  of  narcot- 
ism than  other  anaesthetics. 

"4.  When  its  effects  are  fully  developed,  the  narcotism  is 
very  prolonged,  and  is  re-produced  with  great  ease. 

"  5.  Its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  is  uniform,  audit 
creates  little,  if  any,  disturbance  or  break  of  action  between 
the  respirating  and  circulating  functions. 

*'  6.  Its  final  escape  from  the  organism  is  rapid,  so  that 
the  symptoms  of  recovery  are  sudden. 

*'  7.  In  some  cases  it  produces  vomiting. 

"  8.  When  it  kills  it  destroys  by  equally  paralyzing  the 
respirating  and  circulating  mechanism. 

''  9.  It  interferes  less  with  the  muscular  irritability  than 
perhaps  any  other  anaesthetic. 

"  10.  It  combines  with  ether  and  with  chloroform  in  all 
proportions. 
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Dr.  R.,  with  characteristic  candor  and  modesty,  remarks : 
"  I  leave  the  bichloride  of  methylene  with  the  profession  for 
its  observation  and  experience.  I  have  proved  the  agent,  by 
experiment  on  the  lower  animals,  to  be  a  good  general  anses- 
thetic.  I  have  inhaled  it  myself  with  safety,  and  T  have  ad- 
ministered it  to  the  human  subject  with  success  in  the 
extremest  operations  for  which  general  anaesthesia  is  de- 
manded. Here,  as  an  individual  inquirer,  1  come  back  into 
the  ranks  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  my  brethren  as  an  observer. 
Having  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  being  a  physician  in 
the  widest  sense,  having  even  a  painful  aversion  to  specialty, 
and  having  no  desire  to  press  any  subject  unduly.  I  have 
produced  this  lecture  as  a  contribution  to  pure  science  and 
nothing  more,  holding  myself  as  free  as  any  one  else  to  con- 
demn, improvp,  or  approve,  as  future  knowledge,  framed  and 
squared  and  fitted  by  wisdom,  shall  determine.  When  twen- 
ty thousand  persons  shall  have  slept  away  pain  under  the 
influence  of  *  Chloro-methyl,'  as  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has 
tersely  named  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  slept  too  deeply  shall  be  counted  as  fewer  than  ten, 
an  advance  over  chloroform  will  have  been  proved,  but  not 
sooner,  nor  with  less  of  that  tribulation  through  which  we 
must  ever  attain  to  the  good  that  is  great  and  persistently 
beneficent." — Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences. 


■^c- 


MlCROSCOPY  OF  THE  TeETH. — By  S.  P.  CuTLER,  M.  D.,  D. 

D.  S.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. — I  do  not  propose  giving  any- 
thing particularly  new  in  the  anatomical  structure  or  organ- 
ism of  the  Dental  structures  of  the  human  teeth.  The 
department  of  microscopic  histology  of  the  teeth  has  been 
extensively  investigated  by  Retzius,  Nasmyth,  Owen,  Tomes, 
Koiliker,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  many  other  able  microscopists, 
with  superior  instruments,  which  leaves  but  little  if  anything 
to  be  added  that  is  not  already  known,  though  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  subject  as  exhausted.  It  is  like  the  golden  sands 
that  have  been  carefully  washed  over  and  over  again  ;  still 
some  shining  particles  may  be  discovered  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  observation.  I  propose  giving  the  results  of  my  own 
observations  and  my  own  views  in  relation  to  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  human  teeth  after  their 
development. 
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My  observations  have  been  made  upon  sections  from  every 
portion  of  the  teeth  of  diiferent  ages. 

The  teeth,  as  is  well  known,  are  entirely  different  in  their 
anatomical  structure,  as  well  as  their  functions  and  uses,  from 
any  other  bony  structure  of  the  animal  system. 

The  bones  constituting  the  frame-work  of  the  system, 
giving  form  and  action  in  motion,  furnishing  cavities  for  the 
vital  organs,  are  all  of  them  covered,  and,  where  hollow 
lined  with  a  membrane  which  furnishes  nutrition  to  them,  and, 
in  case  of  disease  or  injury,  aids  in  their  restoration. 

On  the  contrary,  the  teeth  are  not  susceptible  of  any  vital 
restoration  after  injury  or  disease,  with  only  a  single  excep- 
tion—  that  is,  of  exostosis  of  nerve  cavity  resulting  gener- 
ally from  wearing  away  crown  by  natural  use  or  friction, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology, where  it  properly  belongs. 

When  these  organs  have  been  once  fully  developed,  they 
come  to  a  stand-still  state,  or  in  other  words,  a  state  of  inertia. 

The  crowns  of  teeth  have  no  animal  covering,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  hard,  adamantine  covering,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  rock-like  substance,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime. 

A  tooth  consists  of  a  crown,  neck,  and  fang,  or  root,  occu- 
pied in  the  interior  by  a  nerve  pulp,  membranes,  and  a 
system  of  blood-vessels.  The  membrane  passing  out  at  the 
apex  of  the  fang  furnishes  covering  to  the  fang,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  alveolus  or  socket.  The  surface  of  the  fang 
under  this  membrane  is  covered  by  a  substance  somewhat 
different  from  dentine,  which  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  called  crustse  petrosse,  and  terminates  after  covering 
every  portion  of  the  fang  at  the  neck,  where  the  enamel 
meets  it  under  the  margin  of  the  gum,  which  is  adherent  to 
the  neck,  except  the  loose  margin  which  covers  the  beveled 
edge  of  the  enamel. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak  of  articulation  of 
the  teeth,  or  of  their  uses,  as  that  subject  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  all  intelligent  members  of  the  profession. 

The  ivory  or  dentine  which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth  is 
white,  dense  bone,  harder  and  more  compact  than  any  other 
bony  structure,  over  two-thirds  of  which  is  composed  of  salts 
of  lime,  the  balance  of  fibrous  or  animal  substance. 

This  structure  is  made  up  of  a  system  of  capillary  tubes, 
called  tubuli,  exceedingly  small,  ten  thousand  of  which, 
placed  side  by  side,  in  contact,  would  measure  only  one  inch  ; 
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SO  estimated  by  Carpenter,  Quickett,  and  other  microscopists. 

The  tubes  commence  at  the  nerve  cavity,  with  open  mouths, 
and  radiiite  outwardly,  never  losing  themselves  or  ending 
until  reaching  the  enamel  in  the  crown  and  crustioe  petrosae, 
and  membrane  in  the  neck  and  fang,  with  exceptions  in  the 
latter. 

Specimens  properly  prepared  present  under  hi^h  pow- 
ers of  the  microscope  one  of  the  finest  views  imaginable  ; 
spread  out  on  a  fifteen-inch  field,  presents  at  one  view  many 
hundreds  of  tubuli. 

The  tubuli  leave  the  pulp  cavity  nearly  at  riglit  angles 
from  all  parts  —  portions  of  which  they  leave  at  perfect  right 
angles,  other  portions  slio-htly  oblique,  in  the  direction  of 
cutting  or  grinding  surface.  All  those  that  leave  the  nerve 
cavity  at  right  angles  generally  pass  in  a  direct  line  without 
any  curve,  and  meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  In  molar 
teeth,  in  the  crowns  alone  there  are  four  or  five  points  where 
the  tubuli  leave  and  terminate  at  right  angles  —  that  is,  di- 
rectly over  the  point  of  each  corner  or  horn  of  the  pulp,  and 
under  the  centre  of  the  grinding  surface  or  centre  of  the  de- 
pression or  fossa. 

From  the  sides  of  the  pulp  cavity  the  tubuli  leave  nearly 
at  right  angles,  but  soon  after  leaving  the  cavity  they  begin 
to  curve  upward  for  a  certain  distance,  then  mounting 
upward  and  outward  for  a  given  distance,  they  continue  in  a 
more  or  less  direct  line  or  straight  course ;  then  commence 
and  curve  outward  just  before  reaching  the  enamel,  or  just  be- 
fore the  tubuli  branch  or  bifurcate  this  second  curve,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  primary  curve,  the  two  curves  forming 
a  perfect  0.  G.  figure.  The  inner  curve  is  generally  more 
sudden  than  the  outer  curve.  The  outer  curve  is  generally 
longer,  sometimes  the  reverse.  These  curves  are  generally 
very  regular.  Where  the  tubes  are  longest,  the  largest  0. 
G.,  and  where  shortest,  the  shortest  figure. 

In  some  instances  the  secondary  curve  commences  where 
the  first  one  leaves  ofi" — that  is,  where  the  distance  is  least 
from  point  to  point,  and  where  longest  there  is  considerable 
space  where  the  tubes  are  straight  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  curves. 

At  some  points  there  is  minor  curve  upward  just  at  or  be- 
fore entering  the  enamel ;  this  is  oftener  seen  in  the  molars 
just  below  the  cusps  than  anywhere  else. 

Ail  around  the  cornu  or  horn  of  the  pulp,  whether  it  be  in 
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teeth  that  have  four  or  only  one  cusp,  the  tubuli,  after  leav- 
ing the  cjivity,  suddenly  curve  upward,  and  continue  upward 
in  a  parallel  course  or  nearly  so  with  those  that  leave  the 
cavity  directly  over  the  tip,  and  of  course,  as  before  stated, 
forming  in  case  of  side  tubes  the  0.  G.  These  are  generally 
the  longest  of  any  tubuli.  The  tubuli  in  the  grinding  sur- 
face of  molars  are  already  desctibed  in  the  above  explanation, 
which  will  readily  be  understood  by  studying  the  form  of  a 
molar. 

The  above  equally  applies  to  incisors,  cuspidati,  and  bicus- 
pids,—  one  explanation  applies  to  all. 

The  tubuli  from  the  sides  of  the  nerve  cavity  in  the  rxCck 
mount  upward,  and  most  of  them  reach  the  enamel. 

The  object  of  this  seenis  to  be  to  bring  all  that  can  possi- 
bly be  brought  in  contact  with  the  enamel  and  to  fill  up  and 
occupy  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

This  explanation  accounts  for  the  curvatures  of  the  tubuli. 
Should  these  tubuli  all  pass  directly  out  at  right  angles  in  a 
direct  course  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  a  more  extensive 
branching  of  tubuli  would  be  requisite  to  fill  up  completely 
all  portions  of  the  crown  substance  which  would  at  the  same 
time  give  an  undue  amount  of  sensibility  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  which  is  not  protected  equally  by  enamel,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  trouble.  The  above  reasons  and  explana- 
tions may  not  be  beyond  criticism,  but  will  probably  be 
received  and  adopted  by  the  profession  until  better  ones  are 
brought  forward  to  take  their  place. 

The  tubuli  are  hollow  tubes  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
ihe  other,  without  any  valvular  or  any  other  apparent  ob- 
struction durino:  their  whole  course.  These  tubuli  continue 
the  same  size  from  nerve  cavity  to  the  point  where  the  first 
branch  leads  off,  and  from  that  point  to  the  next  branch  both 
branches  are  of  equal  size,  and  these  branches  just  half  the 
size  or  capacity  of  the  tubuli  up  to  that  point,  and  so  from 
nerve  cavity  to  enamel,  wherever  branching  takes  place,  and 
■where  there  is  no  branching  there  is  no  diminution  in  tubuli. 

Where  the  tubuli  are  strictly  parallel  in  adult  teeth,  no 
primary  branching  or  bifurcations  are  to  be  found.  Neither 
is  there  any  gradual  taper  discoverable  like  a  tree,  as  I  see 
represented  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  from  a  drawing  by  Prof. 
Leidy,*     The  branchings  in  the  primary  tubuli  are  generally 

]  *The  illustration  objected  to,  as  a  diagram,  is  in  general  accordance  with 
i  fMture,  and  the  illustrations  presented  in  tne  works  of  Retzius,  Nasmyth, 
Tomes,  etc. — j.  h.  m'q. 
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simply  bifurcations  ;  in  some  instances,  however,  three  forks 
are  discoverable  at  precisely  the  same  point,  though  not  fre- 
quent only  at  their  terminal  branching.  These  three 
branches,  where  they  exist,  have  the  capacity  of  the  trunk 
that  formed  them  as  before  stated. 

The  system  of  tubuli  cannot  be  regarded  as  exclusively 
dichotomous,  as  stated  by  microscopists,  but  a  mixed  one  of 
both  di-  and  trichotomous  both  in  their  general  and  terminal 
branchings. 

The  tubuli  are  apparently  in  specimens  where  two  or  more 
thicknesses  are  left,  regular  even  lines,  both  on  thinning  the 
specimens  to  a  solitary  thickness  they  are  found  to  be  full  of 
short,  irregular  crooks,  during  their  whole  course.  These 
short  crooks  are  more  apparent  under  high  powers.  Not- 
withstanding the  tubuli  are  full  of  short  irregular  crooks,  they 
never  at  any  point  in  their  course  touch  each  other  or  come 
in  contact. 

The  object  of  branching  of  the  tubules  seems  to  be  to  fill 
up  space  where  there  is  a  divergence. 

The  surface  of  the  nerve  cavity  being  smaller  than  the 
surface  of  the  tooth,  there  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
branching  in  order  to  make  the  intertubular  spaces  about 
equal  throughout,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  greater  pre- 
dominance in  the  intertubular  spaces  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

Just  before  the  tubules  enter  the  membrane  that  exists  be- 
tween the  enamel  and  dentine  they,  every  solitary  one  of  | 
them,  branch  or  bifurcate,  and  in  many  instances  trifurcate ; 
the  sum  of  the  capacity  of  these  branches,  as  already  stated, 
being  just  equal  to  the  trunk  that  formed  them.  These 
branches  diverge  generally  at  an  angle  between  50°  and  75°, 
and  cross  each  other  in  different  directions  as  they  enter  the 
membrane  which  might  be  denominated  coronal  or  inter- 
enamel  membrane.  The  terminal  branchings  of  tubuli  form 
a  universal  delta  just  before  entering  the  enamel  and  when 
taken  collectively  form  a  beautiful  coronal  arch. 

The  intertubular  spaces,  or  the  spaces  between  the  tubes, 
are  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  tubes, —  in  other  words, 
double  the  number  of  tubes  could  occupy  the  same  spaces 
without  actually  coming  in  contact.  There  seems  to  be  no 
regularity  in  the  tubular  passage  through  the  intertubular 
spaces. — Dental  Cosmos. 
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Editorial. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
In  pursuance  of  the  passage  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  Dentistry  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  called  meeting  of  the  State 
Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus  on  the  20th  inst.,  with 
the  view  of  organizing  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  law  —  at 
least  so  far  as  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  certain  class 
of  persons  to  practice  Dentistry  is  concerned. 

The  main  feature  of  this  work  was  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five  persons,  from  such  points 
as  will  represent  the  different  sections  of  the  State  as  well  as 
possible. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  the  following  persons  :  J.  Taft,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  W.  P.  Horton,  Cleveland  ;  F.  H,  Rehwinkle,  Chillicothe  j 
M.  DeCamp,  Mansfield  ;  C.  H.  Harroun,  Toledo. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  early  in  July,  of 
which  timely  notice  will  be  given.  Twenty-five  dollars  was  fixed 
as  the  certificate  fee,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  society 
at  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  certificate.  All  persons  en- 
tering the  practice  of  the  profession,  in  this  State  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  must  have  a  diploma  from  a  Dental  College, 
or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

There  are  very  many  excellent  operators  in  the  State  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  law,  at  least  till  January 
1st,  1873,  who  have  not  a  diploma  from  a  Dental  College,  whom  it 
would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  go  forward  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  evidence  of  qualifications  contemplated  in  this  law. 
It  would,  in  many  communities,  give  them  a  position  they  could 
not  otherwise  attain  ;  and  would  certainly  in  a  marked  degree,  have 
that  eff"ect,  so  far  as  their  standing  in  the  profession,  is  concerned. 
Every  truly  professional  man  will  honor  the  palpable  evidence  of 
thorough  attainments   in  his  professional   brother.     He   who  ia 
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wholly  careless  in  reference  to  his  position  and  standing  in  his 
profession  is  a  drone. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  Columbus. 
All  persons  intending  to  appear  for  examination  should  notify 
some  member  of  the  Board  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  proceedings  of  the  society  of  the  20th  will  be  published 
in  the  June  No.  T. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

BY    J.  TAFT, 

Professor  of  Operative  Deutistry  and  Deutal  Hygiene  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Deptal  Sur- 
gery. 

Second  Edition,  with  eighty-six  illustrations.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston.     1868. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  nine  years  ago, 
it  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  practice  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  profession,  excellence,  as  an  operator, 
was  attainable  only  by  long  years  of  industrious  practice.  Now, 
many  of  the  best  operators  are  found  among  those  comparatively 
young.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  perhaps  no  single  agency 
has  done  more  to  produce  this  result  than  this  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Taft,  in  systematically  and  clearly  setting  forth  the 
attained  truths  of  our  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accessible 
to  all. 

A  new  edition  has  been  needed  for  some  time — partly  because 
the  first  was  exhausted  ;  but  mainly,  as  stated  in  the  author's 
preface,  because  "so  great  have  been  the  changes  in  many  points 
of  practice  and  application  of  principles,  that  those  given  as  the 
best,  nine  years  ago,  are  superceded  by  others  and  out  of  use." 

The  second  edition  contains  nearly  fifty  additional  pages  of 
matter,  and  the  whole  work  is  carefully  revised,  with  a  labor,  but 
little,  if  any,  short  of  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  volume. 

The  publishers  have  done  all  that  their  high  reputation 
promised  in  bringing  out  the  book  in  handsome  style.  Type, 
paper,  binding — everything  is  worthy  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

Price  $4.50.  For  sale  at  the  Dental  Depots,  and  by  booksel- 
lers generally.  W. 
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SUGGESTIVE. 

The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation is  approaching  and  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  one  profitable  to  all  who  may  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  and 
be  largely  productive  of  good  to  the  whole  profession,  as  it  may, 
and  will  be,  if  properly  conducted,  and  the  work  earnestly  en- 
gaged in. 

Such  associations  should  become  more  and  more  efficient  for 
good.  Experience  should  always  secure  improvement,  if  not 
perfection.  Difficulties  met  and  overcome  should  impart  new 
vigor,  strength  and  wisdom.  Rocks  once  encountered  should 
serve  as  warnings  in  a  future  course.  We  hope  the  American 
Dental  Association  will  improve  from  the  experience  of  its  former 
meetings,  avoiding  those  things  that  proved  to  be  unwise  and  in- 
jurious, in  their  tendency,  and  using  those  things  that  are  desirable 
and  advantageous  in  their  results.  The  particular  points  of  pro- 
fessional matters  upon  which  the  time  of  the  Association  can  be 
most  profitably  spent  we  will  not  now  attempt  to  specify. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  we  give  place  to  the  following  remarks 

from  "  The  Boston  Medical  and   Surgical  Journal ^^^  in  reference 

to  the  American  Medical  Association,  after  its  recent  meeting. 

The  suggestions  therein   contained  apply  in  many  particulars  as 

well  to  the  American  Dental  Association,  as  the  Medical.     We 

think,  however,  that  by  a  judicious  course,  practical  details  may  be 

more  fully  developed  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  from  the 

fact  that  manipulation  enters  more  largely  into  its  practice. 

T. 

MEETING  OP  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  national  medical  society  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting. 
Socially  a  success,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  so  as  a  scientific 
re-union.  Nor  can  we  ever  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Its  influence  in  removing  sectional  prejudices,  in  familiarizing  the 
physicians  of  one  part  of  our  extended  country  with  other  parts, 
and  with  their  prol'e?^sional  brethren,  is  both  great  and  salutary. 
It  is,  however,  too  widely  extended,  and  holds  too  infrequent  and 
too  brief  meetings  to  render  its  scientific  proceedings  choice  or 
valuable.  The  great  majority  of  our  physicians  are  too  busy  in 
solving  the  practical  problems  of  life  and  death  daily  presented 
to  them,  or  too  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  ag- 
1    grandizement  and   reputation,  to   become  savants,  or    to    devote 
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themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  pure  science.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  those  unqualified  to  speak  instructively,  and  those  who  de- 
light in  parliamentary  quibbles,  are  allowed  to  take  up  the  valua- 
ble time  of  a  three  day's  annual  session.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate 
of  many  other  large  societies.  The  International  Medidal  Congress 
in  Paris  was  a  signal  instance  of  a  like  failure.  The  efforts  of 
the  National  Association  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical  re- 
quirements cannot  be  too  highly  praised;  and  it  is  by  this  means 
only  that  the  Society  itself  can  ever  become  worthy  of  represent- 
ing the  whole  nation. 
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NOTICE. 

There  were  some  six  or  eight  copies  of  the  April  No.  of  the 
Register  returned  through  the  P.  0.,  minus  the  wrappers,  which 
had  doubtless  been  lost  in  the  office,  and  the  clerks  kindly  re- 
turned them.  Any  of  our  subscribers  not  receiving  that  No. 
will  please  notify  us  and  it  will  be  sent.  T. 
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At  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Society  it  was  decided  to  issue 
blanks  to  the  profess^ion  throughout  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Dentists  in  the  State,  with  their 
full  name  and  location,  whether  they  do  business  at  a  fixed  point 
or  travel. 

Also  the  names  of  all  students,  with  the  name  of  the  precep- 
tor. We  trust  that  every  one  receiving  these  blanks  will  be  able 
to  fill  them  up  at  once  and  return  them  to  the  person  designated. 

T. 

»o— — • 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  session  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Grrant's 
Hall,  Niagara  Falls,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  July  28.  1868. 

The  following  arraniicments  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
accommodations  :  The  International  Hotel  will  receive  members 
of  the  Association  at  $4.00  per  day  —  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents 
per  day  from  their  regular  terms.  Tbe  Spencer  House  charges 
^3.50  per  day.  By  giving  timely  notice  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  apartments  will  be  reserved  for  members  of  the 
Association,  especially  those  accompanied  by  their  families,  at 
either  of  these  hotels.  Geo.  B.  Snow, 

B.  T.  Whitney, 

A.  P.  SOUTHWICK, 

Com,  of  Arrangements. 
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SHO\YING  THE  NON-EXISTENCE  OF  TWO  CHANGES 
OF  COLOR  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

BY  PROF.  R.  KING   BROWNE. 

It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  dark  color  of  the  blood 
is  due  to  carbonic  acid,  and  it  appears  that  all  the  allied  facts 
of  the  circulation  accord  with  this  apprehension.  In  the 
complete  range  of  physiological  knowledge,  there  is  appa- 
rently nothing  so  definitely  and  unmistakably  understood  as 
this,  that  while  the  red  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  oxygen, 
the  dark  color  is  due  to  a  like  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
corpuscle.  According  to  a  long  existing  apprehension,  this 
is  an  indisputable  fact  in  the  circulation.  Instant  derision* 
from  all  his  professional  fellows  would  befall  him  who  should^ 
even  incidentally,  so  far  forget  the  supposed  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty, as  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
element  of  misapprehension  in  the  case.  Accordingly,  no 
work  on  Physiology  fails,  in  descriptions  of  the  blood,  to 
represent  most  explicitly  that  it  undergoes  "  two  changes  of 
color,"  the  one  of  which  is  caused  by  the  oxygen,  the  other 
by  the  carbonic  acid.  The  one  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
conversion  of  venous  blood,  which  is  blood,  the  globules  of 

*  This  is  why  six  years  ago  we  fcaretl  to  write  on  this  subject,  but  we 
have  now  a  far  more  complete  knowledge  of  it  than  then. 

Vol.  XXII — 1(3. 
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which  have  a  purple-red  hue,  into  arterial  blood,  which  is 
blood  the  globules  of  which  have  a  bright  red  hue,  and  thej 
second,  to  consist  in  the  conversion   of  arterial  blood  into] 
venous  blood. 

But  in  reality  nothing,  no  phenomenon,  of  the  character 
of  the  events  we  invariably  name  changes  in  the  color  of  the 
blood,  really  takes  place  there;  and  though,  perhaps,  nothing 
can  be  more  difficult,  if  possible,  to  obtain  for  such  a  rectifi- 
cation of  a  great  error,  any  but  a  slighting  and  grudging 
acknowledgment,  yet  in  my  estimation  there  has  come  to 
light,  in  modification  of  the  vast  body  of  facts  of  science,  em- 
bodied in  its  literature,  no  fact  of  equal  importance  with  this, 
namely,  that  instead  of  two  changes  of  color  of  the  blood* 
there  is  but  one  color  and  one  change  in  that  color. 

Seeing  then  thac  there  are  no  facts  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  corresponding  to  this  supposition  that  there  are 
two  changes  of  color  of  the  blood,  how  shall  the  reader  come 
to  clearly  discern  the  hitherto  unperceived  character  of  the 
facts  ? 

Two  "  changes "  affirmed,  predicates  two  colors  of  the 
blood,  and  the  supposition  of  those  two  changes  is  of  a 
character  which  effectually  precludes  the  apprehension  that 
there  is  a  color  of  the  blood  existing  apart  from  these 
changes,  since  in  themselves  these  changes  are  supposed  to 
be  precisely  the  colors  of  the  blood,  consecutively  produced 
or  effected  by  two  agents  causing  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  the  two  colors.  For,  these  colors  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  two  colors  of  the  blood  in  itself,  but  only  colors  produced 
in  the  acts  of  change.  These  changes,  we  cannot  suppose  to 
take  place  in  a  given  color,  more  or  less  lasting  color  of  the 
globule ;  but  only  by  and  in  the  changes  themselves.  Thus 
excluding  the  apprehension  of  a  given  color,  which  if  also 
admitted  in  our  supposition  would  constitute  three  colors  ; 
namely,  the  two  produce!  by  the  changes,  and  also  a  given 
color  of  the  blood,  not  cause  I  by  the  changes.  In  our  present 
misapprehension  we  thus  exclude  the  notion  of  a  change  in  a 
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color,  not  produced  as  the  consequence  of  the  act  of  change, 
and  affirm  instead,  two  colors  so  produced,  which  supersede 
each  other  from  moment  to  moment.  This  is  what  we  name 
two  changes  of  color.  The  defect  and  error  of  our  misap- 
prehension therefore  consist  in  our  having  thought  of  two 
colors,  purple-red  and  bright  red  as  respectively  the  products 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension (such  as  is  involved  in  the  truth  of  the  facts,)  of  any 
color  which  itself  was  identified  with  the  globule  throughout 
any  change.  So  that  in  an  idea  of  these  two  colors  there  is 
an  entire  void  of  apprehension  of  any  color  not  so  produced. 

But  as  this  notion  of  two  changes  of  color  in  the  blood? 
supposes  two  distinct  colors,  in  which  the  changes  may  occur, 
so  it  leaves  totally  unrecognized,  that  there  is  any  state  of 
this  fluid  in  which  there  is  a  color,  not  the  embodiment  of  a 
change  and  the  immediate  succession  of  a  prior  similar 
change. 

It  is  manifest  then,  from  these  statements  of  our  long 
standing  notions,  we  have  had  no  supposition  that  there  is  no 
color  of  the  blood  which  belongs  to  the  globule  in  itself,  but 
only  two  colors  produced  ultimately  in  it ;  one  by  the  oxy- 
gen, immediately  followed  by  another  caused  by  the  carbonic 
acid;  that  is,  that  the  globule  is  actually  turned  to  a  red 
color  and  afterward  to  a  purple-red  color,  these  colors  being 
entirely  due  or  given  to  it  by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  either  of  them  "  changed  in,"  and  of 
the  other  color,  but  two  colors.  There  is  neither  room  nor 
ground  here,  for  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  color  of 
the  globule,  nor  any  state  of  it,  which  is  not  comprised  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  changes. 

But  it  is  abundantly  manifest  here  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  in  the  use  of  the  word  changes  of  color  above,  the 
character  of  a  change  of  color  is  not  truly  represented  at  all. 
For  a  change  of  or  in  a  color  truly  means,  the  subversion 
or  "  conversion  "  of  the  qualities  of  things,  in  some  of  which 
latter  the  change  consists,  and  demanding  subsequent  con- 
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version;  but  are  simply  a  modification  of  speaking  thus. 
In  the  single  change  which  does  occur,  the  blood  globule  does 
not  lose  any  color  in  becoming  red,  nor  has  it  any  more  color 
than  it  has  in  its  purple-red  hue. 

But  in  our''present  apprehension  of  two  changes,  no  change 
truly  speaking  is  represented  at  all.  For  the  latter  means, 
and  is  the  color  or  colored  substance  during  its  changes,  an 
unbroken  continuation  of  its  existence  throughout  the  appa- 
rent interval  of  its  continuance,  and  this  colored  substance, 
will  be  found  in  such  a  case,  neither  to  have  lost  nor  suffered 
an  increase  or  conversion  of  it,  in  the  time  of  the  change. 
This  true  change,  specifies  one  color,  in  and  by  means  of,  or 
with  which  the  change  occurs.  And  the  periods  are  change 
and  unchange.  But  no  such  truth  as  this  is  represented  in 
the  current  apprehension  of  '*  two  changes  of  color."  When 
we  say  two  changes  of  color,  therefore,  there  is  an  entire 
want  or  hiatus  of  the  recognition  of  a  truth,  or  what  we  sup- 
pose is  not  said,  a  fact  of  change.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  no  fact  which  exists,  is  represented  by  the  notion  of  two 
changes  of  color  in  the  blood ;  and  accordingly,  what  is  the 
fact  is  represented  by  another,  and  the  only  true  meaning  of 
the  term  change  of  color. 

What  therefore  we  designate  two  changes  of  color  is  in 
reality  only  one  color,  namely,  the  purple-red,  and  one  change 
in  that.  Not  one  change  and  another  or  second  change, 
making  two  changes  ;  and  when  we  say  the  latter  we  un- 
doubtedly mean  by  it  two  colors,  implying  that  neither  one 
of  them  is  undergoing  a  change,  but  that  the  phenomenon  is 
plural,  and  consists  of  these  two  colors.  Here  in  reality  a 
true  change  does  not  accrue  to  either  color.  Each  color  has 
the  same  status,  and  either  is  produced  by  different  causes, 
namely,  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  producing  one,  and 
oxygen  on  the  other  producing  the  second.  The  colors 
are  plural,  as  the  number  of  supposed  producing  substances 
are.  But  in  calling  these  changes  we  apply  the  term  without 
the  slightest  apprehension   of  its  true  import,  and  instead 
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thereof  mean  by  it  something  entirely  different  from  this 
true  meaning. 

But  let  the  reader  for  himself  evolve  some  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  supposition  of  two  changes  in  color  of  blood.  We 
are  sure  he  will  consult  his  own  advance  in  rectification  of 
error.  This  we  know  with  entire 'certainty,  that  instead  of 
this  distinct  conception  of  thought  corresponding  to  some 
phenomenal  reality,  he  will  become  aware  of  a  mental  hiatus, 
under  this  name  of  two  changes  of  color ;  for  this  is  all  sim- 
ply what  the  notion  of  two  changes  of  color  is.  In  other 
words,  no  such  tvw  changes  of  color  are,  while  the  verbal 
form  affirmative  that  they  are,  is  necessarily  untrue.  Cannot 
we  then  see  the  true  meaning  of  a  change  and  therein  see 
the  fact.  Seeing  this,  we  recognize  the  falsity  of  the  mean- 
ing just  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  two  changes  of 
color,  corresponding  to  which  there  is  really  no  fact  in  the 
circulation. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  reader  for  the  first  time  raising  the 
conception  of  a  true  change.  This  conception,  which  is  not 
involved  in  our  present  idea  of  two  changes.  Let  us  inquire 
with  him  what  is  a  change  ?  Does  not  an  accurate  definition 
of  it  imply  some  form  of  substance,  which  is  not  the  change 
in  itself,  but  the  thing  in  which  the  change  occurs.  The 
change  is  what  supervenes  upon  the  face  or  in  the  quantitative 
constitution  of  the  thing.  It  is  no  new  thing  added  to  the 
precedent  sum  of  things ;  it  is,  in  the  case  before  us  no  new 
color  created  or  produced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  prece- 
dent color.  It  is  in  fact  during  the  change  no  other  than 
this  precedent  thing  in  whose  color  the  change  occurs.  The 
change  is  not  a  new  color  produced  or  created.  This  above 
all  things  is  palpably  true,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  a  new 
color  can  neither  be  made  or  caused,  because  color  exists 
only  in  the  constitution  of  a  substance  or  thing.  But  if  you 
have  your  colored  substance  or  thing,  a  change  therein  is 
readily  understood. 

Any  supposition  therefore  of  two  changes,  involves  therein 
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two  color-producing  agents,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  But 
in  a  true  apprehension,  namely,  that  of  one  change  of  color, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
begun  by  the  access  of  oxygen,  and  ends  with  the  loss  or 
release  to  the  plasma. 

Our  present  defect  is  that  we  do  not  recognize  that  the 
"  return "  to  dark  is  not  caused  by  carbonic  acid,  but  is 
synonymous  with  loss  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  very  source  of 
our  embarrassment  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  supposing 
that  the  carbonic  acid  changes  the  red  to  dark,  we  must 
recognize  the  latter  as  the  proper  organic  hue  of  the  globular 
substance,  and  the  red  as  the  change  in  it. 

Any  supposition  of  two  changes  necessarily  places  the 
purple-red  upon  the  same  basis  as  scarlet,  it  being  'produced 
or  induced  for  the  time  being,  precisely  as  the  scarlet  is  by 
some  current  cause,  namely,  carbonic  acid.  Our  notion  now 
is  that  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  are  substances  each  of 
which  produce  certain  effects  on  the  globule,  the  effect  of  one 
overcoming  and  superseding  that  of  the  other,  and  so  on  in 
alternation.  Thus  neither  of  them  is  a  change  on  and  in  the 
other  as  a  color,  but  they  are  simply  alternate  colors,  pro- 
duced by  these  two  substances. 

We  have  always  supposed  the  blood  to  have  two  distinct 
colors,  one  in  one  part  of  the  system,  and  a  second  in  another 
part  of  the  system.  That  it  was  dependent  upon  these 
changes  for  its  colors,  they  being  processes  which  made 
these  colors,  which  otherwise  would  not  exist.  And  that 
there  was  no  blood  during  the  round  of  the  circuits,  when 
one  and  the  other  of  these  changes,  making  its  color  there, 
was  not  in  existence ;  so  that  the  blood  in  the  venous  system 
was  made  to  be  dark  red  by  a  change,  and  that  in  the  arterial 
system  made  to  be  bright  red  by  another  change. 

Yet  the  slightest  accurate  attention  to  the  facts,  will  inform 
us  that  this  is  an  error.  For  the  blood,  or  its  red  corpuscles 
must  have  a  color  existing  from  the  first,  a  color  which  is 
that  of  the  coloring  substance.     A  color  therefore  not  made 
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by  the  carbonic  acid  it  meets  with,  which  is  no  part  of 
coloring  substance,  nor  hy  oxygen,  which  also  is  not  its 
coloring  substance.  As  this  color,  in  the  form  of  coloring 
substance  in  the  constitution  of  the  globule,  exists  in  per- 
fect union  throughout  with  its  other  constitutive  atoms,  it 
not  only  must  (and  is)  distinguishable  wherever  the  globule 
appears,  but  whatever  change  in  the  globule  occurs,  must 
plainly  be  dependent  on  the  existence  of  that  color,  must 
indeed  be  a  mere  change  or  mutation  in  that  color;  must  be 
in  short,  a  change  in  which  that  coloring  substance  furnishes 
all  the  color  more  or  less,  embodied  in  the  transaction. 
Whatever  change  takes  place,  it  will  not  cause  the  obliteration 
or  destruction  of  this  color,  not  only  because  this  color  must 
from  first  to  last  exist  so  loner  as  the  chanojes  exist,  in  order 
to  be  the  basis  for  the  change ;  but  because  such  destruction 
must  necessarily  consist  of  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
constitutive  substance  of  the  globule.  For  in  no  other  way 
could  we  get  rid  of  this  constitutive  color  or  coloring  sub- 
stance, for  the  advent  of  a  second  one.  But  our  present 
supposition  of  another  color  taking  place  in  the  globule,  as 
one  of  the  two,  we  suppose  to  form  its  two  colors  must  be 
false,  for  in  this  event,  of  vacating  one  color  of  the  globule 
to  make  way  for  another,  the  globule  with  its  color,  is  de- 
stroyed. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  indeed  than  that  this  constitutive 
coloring  substance  of  the  globule  must  continue  to  exist  intact 
with  the  globule,  and  it  is  not  until  the  latter  is  destroyed  or 
completely  disintegrated  that  it  can  be  dispossessed  of  its 
color.  Moreover,  this  color  or  coloring  substance,  and  it 
alone,  is  what  makes  the  globule. susceptible  to  the  change  of 
color  we  see,  though  we  do  not  recognize  its  true  character. 
This  color  is  not  a  change  in  another  color,  as  we  erroneously 
suppose,  but  is  the  color  in  which  the  change  takes  place. 
Hence,  another  color,  making  tvw  colors,  than  this  constitu- 
tive color  which  is  its  colored  substance,  does  not  exist. 
And  what  we   name   another  color   is    simply   a   change,  a 
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mutation  in  it.  This  mutation  is  neither  a  destruction  nor 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  this  color  substance,  since  it 
must  continue  undestroyed  in  order  that  the  change  in  it 
takes  place,  not  for  once,  but  for  any  number  of  times.  Were 
this  supposed  conversion  or  destruction  once  to  take  place, 
no  possibility  exists  of  its  immediate  restitution,  re-making 
or  re-creation. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  there  is  a  color  of  the  globule 
which  exists  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  its  existence.  Not 
a  color  unsusceptible  of  change,  but  one  which  is  identified 
with  the  globules  at  any  time  wherever  they  are  found. 
And  that  whatever  change  takes  place,  it  cannot  take  place 
without  this  color,  which  must  be  the  very  substance  in  which 
it  occurs. 

Let  us,  however,  assure  ourselves  of  this  latter  fact,  by 
considering  the  department  in  the  blood  of  those  globules 
without  color,  the  white  globules.  It  is  manifest  that  whatever 
substance  come  in  contact  with  these  in  the  blood-fluid,  they  can 
not  undergo  any  change  of  color.  And  why,  simply  because 
they  are  not  colored.  In  short,  they  have  no  coloring  sub- 
stances in  which  a  change  can  take  place.  A  coloring  sub- 
stance, therefore,  in  the  globule,  its  own  substance  giving  it 
color  is  the  one  only  condition  of  a  change  of  color.  More 
than  this,  the  sameness  of  the  color  if  the  change  is  to  take 
place  frequently,  must  persist.  It  must  be  one  color  through- 
out, and  the  change  will  not  constitute  it  of  another  or  second 
color ;  much  less,  as  we  erroneously  suppose,  can  this  color 
be  put  alternately  out  of  existence  and  in  again,  by  any 
change. 

This  change  takes  place  with  the  adhesion  to  the  globule 
of  the  oxygen,  and  ceases  with  the  loss  of  the  oxygen  to  the 
fluid  of  the  blood.  During  this  event  and  only  during  it,  is 
there  any  change  of  color,  and  only  that  portion  of  the  blood, 
which  is  in  the  arterial  system  has  undergone  it.  This  blood 
is  bright  red.  From  the  moment  it  loses  its  oxygen  in  the 
capillaries  until  it  again  takes  in  a  supply  it  is  unchanged, 
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and  is  therefore  of  a  darker  hue.  This  darker  hue  is  its 
unchanged  condition.  It  is  the  constitutional  color  of  the 
globule,  and  furnishes  the  very  color  which  constitutes  a 
change.  Furnishes  indeed  the  very  color  which  during  the 
change  is  bright  red.  It  is  itself  no  change  in  a  color,  nor  is 
it  the  product  of  carbonic  acid,  for  no  carbonic  acid  enters 
the  red-globule  at  any  time. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  an  ill  defined  notion-like  state 
of  mind,  in  the  absence  of  any  understanding  of  the  truth  of 
the  case,  by  which  we  are  insensibly  duped,  that  during  the 
changed  state  of  the  red-globules  of  the  blood,  there  was 
something  not  there,  which  did  exist  before  the  change 
ensued.  But  in  reality  if  there  was  something  not  there,  it 
was  something  lost  in  the  act  of  the  change. 

But  if  there  really  was  anything  of  the  nature  of  loss, 
if  in  that  act  there  w^as  any  driving  forth,  decrement,  destruc- 
tion or  diminution  of  what  constituted  the  color  in  which  the 
bright  red  ensued ;  in  which  the  change  consisted,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  with  cessation  of  this  change,  every  destructive 
element  of  the  globule,  even  to  the  least  atom  of  its  color,  is 
precisely  as  it  was  before  when  dark,  or  in  a  state  when  not 
changed? 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  error  of  supposing  this 
duplexity  of  tii'o  colors  in  the  blood,  for  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
experience  therefrom  the  rectification  of  the  error ;  reason 
operates,  on  the  least  real  apprehension  of  the  case. 

If  we  suppose  that,  when  it  is  found  to  be  red,  the  blood 
globules  leave  the  color  and  parts  from  it,  while  coming  in 
contact  with  oxygen,  which  it  then  is,  namely,  the  venous 
hue,  and  the  color  which  further  on  its  road,  it  is  again,  what 
befalls  this  dispersed  color?  The  oxygen  carried  by  the 
globule  cannot  destroy  it,  because  it  is  carried  to  the 
capillaries.  If  we  suppose  the  oxygen  as  soon  as  received 
to  destroy  the  color,  it  must  in  doing  so,  go  with  it,  thereby 
leaving  the  globule  minus  its  color ;  for  this  destruction  it 
can  only  do  by  combining  .with  the   color  substance   and 
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taking  it  to  itself,  thus  leaving  the  globule  to  go  on  its  way 
without  either.  Not  only  this,  but  in  the  supposed  act  it 
must  have  disintegrated  the  globule  itself,  by  disuniting  or 
decomposing  the  union  of  its  compound  particles,  and  ab- 
stracting therefore  those  which  constitute  the  coloring  mat- 
ter. For  in  no  other  way  can  we  imagine  (of  course  errone- 
ously imagine)  this  leaving  of  the  color  of  the  globule,  to 
occur.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  suppose,  that  the  color  it  is 
when  entering  the  lungs,  is  not  left  by  the  globule  nor  de- 
stroyed, the  same  color  must  be  that  of  the  globule  in  leaving 
the  lungs,  when  it  is  arterial  red ;  and  even  though  it  has  just 
received  oxygen,  if  the  color  was  not  thereby  either  left  be- 
hind or  destroyed,  the  red  of  the  arterial  hue  cannot  be 
another  color,  because  the  event  it  has  undergone,  namely, 
the  in-taking  of  the  oxygen,  cannot  introduce  another  color, 
in  virtue  of  its  own  particles,  without  disposing  of  that  the 
globule  is  before  entering  the  lungs,  and  this  it  has  not  done. 
Nor  can  it  make  a  new  or  other  color  by  instant  "  conver- 
sion "  of  any  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  globule,  for  in 
order  to  dispossess  it  of  its  venous  color  it  must  exert  a 
destroying  action  on  the  globule  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
color  substance,  an  action  in  which  it  must  become  united  to 
that  substance,  and  thus  united  leave  the  globule  with  it. 

Nor  can  the  oxygen,  the  globule  remaining  undestroyed, 
convert  in  any  sense  its  substance  into  another  color.  What 
it  can  do  in  that  case — the  globule  having  the  color  substance 
with  which  it  entered  the  lungs  before  leaving  them — is 
limited  to  some  present  influence  upon  that  very  coloring 
substance,  remaining  intact  and  undisturbed  as  an  indivisible 
part  of  the  globule  substance  and  of  its  make  up. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  influence,  viz. :  the  influence 
the  oxygen  exerts,  marked  by  the  bright  red  as  contrasted 
with  the  dark  red  ?  We  have  seen,  that  it  cannot  consist  in 
the  introduction  nor  formation  of  another  color  in  the  globule 
by  any  mode  of  conversion  or  composition,  of  substance 
therein,  since  the  coloring  matter  composing  it,  these  cannot 
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be  either  destroyed  by  any  action  of  any  kind,  which  does 
this  while  it  forms  a  part  of  the  globule,  nor  be  driven  forth 
from  the  globule.  Since  in  the  lati:er  case  the  globule  itself 
"would  be  destroyed,  its  component  atoms  altogether  going 
into  a  state  of  dissolution.  And  if  another  color  cannot  be 
made  in,  and  substituted  for  the  previous  color  substance, 
neither  by  destruction  of  it,  nor  by  conversion  of  substance 
by  oxygen,  there  is  no  other  way  we  can  imagine  (even  erro- 
neously,) another  color  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  color. 
If  it  does  not  occur,  another  color  to  the  globule  is  neither 
produced  nor  made  in  it,  and  our  supposition,  that  such  an 
event  takes  place,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  the  color  sub- 
stance; and  hence  color,  which  was  in  the  globule  when 
venous,  is  the  same  as  when  arterial. 

But  to  answer  our  question,  of  the  nature  of  the  influence 
•which  the  bright  red  color  denotes.  The  very  statement  of 
the  foregoing  makes  it  evident, — 1st,  That  this  can  only  be 
very  limited,  and — 2d,  That  it  must  be  limited  to  and  consist 
wholly  in  some  present  change  in  the  coloring  substance  in 
question,  which  the  globule  has  before  receiving  oxygen,  and 
not  in  any  new  production  of  or  another  color,  which  can 
only  be  possible  by  production  of  a  new  or  other  color  sub- 
stance. This  is  perfectly  plain,  as  the  first  is  not  destroyed, 
nor  gives  way  to  any  other.  A  change,  however,  does  take 
place,  since  the  blood  is  bright  red  and  was  dark  red.  Yes, 
precisely,  this  word  change,  truly  signifies  the  exact  charac- 
ter of  the  influence  of  the  oxygen.  But  then  this  change, 
denoting  what  the  character  of  this  influence  is  does  not  con- 
sist in  any  new  production  or  integration  of  color :  of  another 
color.  In  our  present  dearth  of  distinct  conceptions  on  the 
subject,  we  use  it  most  erroneously ;  use  it  as  descriptive  of 
the  formation  of  a  second  color,  and  hence,  as  (erroneously) 
indicative  of  a  change  which  consists  in  this  new  production 
of  color,  while  in  reality  it  truly  represents  the  fact,  and  is 
properly  used  only  when  it  indicates  some  mere  passing  or 
present  mutation  in  color  substance,  already  there. 
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This  change  then  is  really  what  takes  place.  And  what 
takes  place,  is  therefore  a  phenomenon,  not  ensuing  upon 
either  the  destruction  or  driving  out  of  the  color  substance  or 
color  of  venous  blood,  but  of  its  undisturbed  (at  least  by  this 
event,)  continuance  in  the  formation  of  the  globule.  The  very 
existence  and  character  of  this  change  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  this  continuance  of  colored  substa^nce  as  before ;  upon 
the  maintenance  of  its  identity  throughout  the  entire  exis- 
tence of  the  blood  globule.  So  that  without  this  persistence 
of  its  identity,  without  destruction,  and  without  substitution, 
of  other  colored  substance,  without  renewal  from  the  moment 
the  globule  is  formed  until  it  dies,  this  phenomenon  of  change 
of  color,  could  not  occur  in  the  movement  of  the  blood. 

One  invariable  (erroneous)  supposition  of  more  than  a 
change  of  color  in  the  blood,  namely,  of  two  changes  of 
color,  is  also  a  pure  fiction.  This  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
not  only  is  not,  but  cannot  be,  and  the  error  is  so  entirely 
obvious  that  we  are  surprised  that  any  person  who  has  given 
the  least  intellectual  attention  to  the  case,  could  continue  to 
affirm  it.  Yet  it  is  our  invariable  affirmation.  What  are  the 
facts  involved  in  the  occasion  of  this  egregious  fallacy  ? 

Suppose  we  remove  one  of  these  changes  of  color.  Sup- 
pose for  instance  the  one  change  the  blood  does  undergo 
from  the  access  of  oxygen  to  its  globules,  does  not  take  place. 
Does  a  change  remain?  Does  the  other  one  of  the  two 
changes  take  place  ?  Suppose  the  blood  is  of  the  venous  hue, 
one  of  the  colors  of  the  two  changes,  and  does  not  become 
red,  or  change?  Would  another  change  exist?  Obviously  not, 
it  would  continue  to  move  without  any  change.  No  change 
whatever  remains.  In  omitting  the  one  change  by  oxygen, 
we  have  omitted  all  the  changing  of  color  there  is  in  the  case, 
for  there  is  but  one  change.  How  is  it  then,  that  we  invariably 
do,  and  have  from  the  first,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice 
or  doubt,  continued  to  affirm,  and  what  is  more  believe  in, 
two  changes  of  color  of  the  blood,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
the  perpetual  fallacy  it  denotes  ? 
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The  fallacy  is  easy  to  expose,  and  our  failure  all  this  while 
to  see  the  truth,  demonstrates  in  a  way  no  demonstration 
can  excel ;  how  utterly  vacant  the  minds  of  men  may  be  for 
ages  on  a  given  subject,  the  whole  while  they  are  accrediting 
themselves,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  It  shows,  moreover, 
with  equally  overpowering  force,  what  utter  fallacy  and 
falsity  is  involved  in  any  apprehension  of  a  subject,  which  is 
confined  to  mere  observation  or  to  what  is  seen,  irrespective 
of  the  exercise  of  the  reason.  We  said  the  fallacy  in  question 
was  easy  to  expose. 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  blood  made  its  round,  without 
the  arterial  hue  ensuing  from  time  to  time, — which  is  but 
one  change — there  would  be  no  change.  It  would  be  through- 
out the  circuit  and  for  any  possible  number  of  them  un- 
changed, or  continuously  of  the  venous  hue.  In  other  words, 
let  it  undergo  no  change  in  color  from  oxygen,  and  no  change 
occurs  in  it.  It  is  continually  venous,  which  is  its  color 
without  any  change ;  its  color  unchanged  by  oxygen.  Being 
unchanged,  when  the  oxygen  does  not  change  it,  how  then  is 
it  we  call  this  unchanged  state,  one  of  two  changes  ?  When 
it  occurs  not  continuously,  but  between  the  repeated  changes 
due  to  access  of  oxygen  ? 

But  we  may  still  say,  this  present  state  of  the  blood  is 
another  change.     How  is  this  ? 

Let  us  then  alter  the  previous  supposition.  Let  us  not 
omit  the  change  as  we  supposed  by  removing  the  oxygen,  or 
preventing  its  entrance  into  the  blood  at  the  lungs, — the 
omission  of  the  change  consisting  entirely  in  this — in  antici- 
pation of  the  change,  or  before  it  takes  place,  but  omit  it  or 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  with  it  during  the  existence  of 
the  change,  while  the  blood  is  away  from  the  lungs  ;  that  is, 
let  us  withhold  the  oxygen  from  the  globules. 

Shall  we  not  then  inevit-.bly  find  the  blood  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  of  color, — dark  red — and  without  change, 
that  having  been  discontinued,  though  just  done,  by  removal 
Vol.  xxu. — 17. 
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of  its  cause,  oxygen  ;  that  we  found  it  to  be,  when  we  omit- 
ted the  change  by  preventing  its  cause— oxygen  from  making 
the  change  in  the  lungs  ?    Indubitably  ! 

What  is  this  answer  then  but  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that 
if  we  omit  one  change,  the  one  which  occurs,  by  removing 
the  oxygen  which  causes  it  from  the  lungs,  or  removing  it 
from  the  globules  after  they  have  passed  from  the  lungs, 
whereby  we  omit  the  change,  whereby  we  do  not  permit  it  to 
take  place  during  one  of  the  times  of  change,  and  whereby 
we  do  not  permit  it  to  continue,  or  any  longer  to  take  place 
for  the  time  being,  that  the  blood  is  without  change,  and  its 
color  an  unchanged  color,  the  dark  red  ? 

How  then  can  we  call  this  state  of  the  blood,  its  dark  red 
state,  another  change  ?  No  greater  error  can  exist  than  to 
suppose  this  dark  red  hue  is  a  change. 

But  we  may  again  say,  this  dark  color  is  due  to  carbonic 
acid,  hence  it  is  change.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  such 
thing  takes  place.  No  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  blood-fluid 
to  add  itself  to  the  globule.  We  now  affirm  that  from  being, 
not  in  the  globule  itself,  but  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  which 
the  globules  are  suspended,  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  former 
enters  into  the  latter.  And  the  color  of  the  globule,  and 
hence,  of  the  crude  blood,  we  suppose  to  be  due  to  this  car- 
bonic acid.  The  blood  is  darker  than  it  had  been  a  few 
seconds  before ;  it  was  then  scarlet.  We  suppose  it  has  un- 
dergone a  darkening.  True,  the  blood  is  darker  than  it  was, 
but  this  only  because  what  it  was  before  in  hue  was  a  changed 
state  of,  or  mutation  of,  this  same  dark  color,  which  was  in 
reality  what  was  before  the  change,  and  is  now  the  same  hue 
again,  before  the  next  change  by  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  progress  of  the  blood,  the  red 
corpuscles  present  a  darker  color,  seen  as  that  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  than  the  same  corpuscles  were  of  just  be- 
fore they  reached  the  capillaries.  This  we  imagine  is  due  to 
their  receiving  carbonic  acid  from  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Ac- 
cording to  this  imagining  they  undergo  some  "  conversion." 
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We  further  imagine  this  conversion  to  be  reversed  soon 
afterward,  i.  e.  in  the  lungs ;  for  here,  the  converting  sub- 
stance leaves  the  globular  substance.  In  this  imagining 
there  is  nothing,  which  in  the  least  hints  at  what  the  sup- 
posed conversion  consists  in.  According  to  the  supposition, 
it  merely  lasts  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  the  blood, 
according  to  what  is  seen,  is  as  it  was  before  conversion,  or 
unconverted.  Seeing  the  void  of  any  notion  of  what  it  con- 
sists in,  we  inquire  what  is  the  character  of  this  imagined 
conversion  ?  Leaving  the  further  citation  of  our  embarrass- 
ing errors  and  defects,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  truth  in 
answer  to  this  question,  we  must  respond  that  any  conversion 
of  the  globule  must  be  either  of  its  form,  substance  or  other 
attribute,  if  it  have  any.  Can  we  say  that  either  of  these 
have  taken  place  ?  Certainly  not ;  because  any  real  conver- 
sion, must  be  in  effect  more  or  less  lasting.  It  must  consist 
of  a  greater  or  less  difference  in  kind  or  quality  of  substance, 
from  what  it  was  when  the  act  of  conversion  set  in.  It  must, 
in  short,  exist  on  some  character  of  embodiment,  form  or 
substance,  which  supersedes  or  comes  into  existence  instead 
of  the  character  which  existed  before,  which  are  thus  put  out 
of  existence.  But  nothing  of  this  nature,  which  alone  con- 
stitutes a  conversion ;  and  hence,  no  true  conversion  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  globule,  as  we  mistakenly  imagine 
it  does,  during  the  interval  the  globule  passes  between  the 
scarlet  and  dark  color. 

But  not  only  does  no  conversion  as  we  imagine  to  take 
place,  no  change  of  any  character  takes  place.  For  the 
globule  immediately  after  this  supposed  conversion  is  again 
'light.  This  according  to  our  false  supposition  is  after  it  has 
taken  into  its  form  carbonic  acid,  and  occurs  upon  the  loss 
of  the  latter.  But  in  any  cause  of  change,  if  due  to  carbonic 
acid,  when  the  latter  returned  to  its  previous  relation  of 
separation  from  the  globule,  the  latter  must  thereby  be  also 
returned  to  its  previous  hue,  to  the  hue  the  carbonic  acid  is 
supposed  to  have  changed  it  from.    But  our  supposition  does 
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not  involve  the  admission  of  any  such  fact.     It  includes  no 
such  affirmative,  which  it  is  constrained  to  do,  by  the  nature 
of  the  truth,  if  the  truth  lie  in  our  supposition.     On  the 
contrary,  we  affirm  that  the  hue  of  the  blood,  immediately 
after  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  is  not  a  return  to  that  we 
suppose  the  carbonic  acid  has  changed  it  from ;  but  is  dis- 
tinctly a  change  made  by  the  accession  of  oxygen.    And  this 
affirmation  embodies  precisely  all  there  is  of  our  present  sup- 
position.    Having  supposed  that  carbonic  acid  passes  from 
the  blood  by  air,  to  which  it  was  exclusively  confined  before, 
and  the  globule ;  and  that  on  its  entrance  the  globule  be- 
comes of  that  color,  which  gives  both  together  the  dark  hue 
of  blood,  we  make  not  the  slightest,  even  imaginary,  or  any 
exception  of  any  further  phenomena  on  the  subsequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  two.    We  affirm  the  separation  at  the  lungs,  and 
we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  supposed  change 
only  lasts  till  the  lungs  are  reached.     This   admission  em- 
bodies the  unexpressed  acknowledgment  that  the  dark  only 
commenced  hy  the   presence   of  the   carbonic   acid  in  the 
globule,  and  lasts  during  that  'presence  there.    But  if  the  dark 
hue  is  made  (as  we  say)  by  that  presence,  and  continues 
only  during  that  presence,  then  it   stands  to  reason,  if  it 
fails  of  a  longer  continuance  of  that  color,  this  must  and  can 
only  be  consequent  on  a  withdrawal  of  that  presence.     So 
that  if  carbonic  acid  does  enter  and  does  leave  the  globule, 
meanwhile  causing  it  to  be  dark  by  its  presence,  it  must 
necessarily  hy  leaving  of  the  globule,  by  withdrawal  of  its 
presence  from  it,  withdraw  the  cause  of  its  being  dark ;  that 
cause  being  itself.     The  logic  is  inexorable ;  it  is  the  only 
logic  there  is  in  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  only  reasoning 
which  embodies  the  truth,  if  it  be  as  we  suppose. 

Yet  literally  all  we  have  represented  in  the  form  of  our 
supposition  on  this  subject,  contains  no  word  of  reference^ 
either  imaginary  or  any  other,  as  to  the  carbonic  acid,  its 
loss  or  its  gain,  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  state  of 
the  globules  when  they  become  light.    Yet  the  color  which  we 
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supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  globule, 
must  when  the  carbonic  acid  goes  out  of  it,  no  longer  continue. 
In  short,  if  it  changed  the  color,  and  changed  it  by  being  in 
it,  the  change  can  have  no  existence  any  longer  than  it  is  in 
it.  The  moment  the  carbonic  acid  gets  out  of  the  globule, 
the  color  it  caused  by  being  in  it,  must  go  out  of  existence 
with  the  retiring  of  its  causes.  The  dark  color,  in  short,  if 
the  case  be  as  we  suppose,  must  go  out  or  cease  with  the 
going  out  of  what  induces  it  while  in  the  globule. 

But  we  hitherto  entertained  no  supposition,  that  such  an 
occurrence  as  the  going  off  of  this  dark  color  takes  place,  and 
have  used  no  word  in  our  representations,  which  is  indicative 
of  this  notion.  Yet  such  must  be  the  case,  if  it  had  as  we 
suppose,  its  advent  with  the  supposed  coming  into  the 
globule  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

But  if  no  dark  color  is  in  the  globule,  nor  is  voided  by  the 
going  out  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  no  change  to  light  is 
effected  by  its  going  out  (since  that  change  is  due  to  oxygen), 
then  it  must  be  left  or  continue  that  of  the  globule,  until  the 
oxygen  enters  it.  Taken  by  itself,  this  is  of  course  what  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge,  in  accordance  with  our  present 
supposition,  whatever  the  truth  may  constrain  us  to  when 
operating  a  rectification  of  that  supposition,  by  means  of 
showing  what  else  it  does  not  contain  or  is  deficient  in  the 
assertion  of,  and  which  should  be  true,  if  it  be  true.  Accord- 
ingly, we  admit  that  the  dark  color  of  the  globule,  and  hence, 
of  the  entire  blood  does  not  go  off,  because  carbonic  does,  but 
exists  when  the  oxygen  enters  the  globule.  This  latter  act 
and  substance  it  is  which  induces  the  light  color. 

But  if  the  oxygQn  find  this  color  of  the  globule  existing, 
what  can  the  scarlet  color  be  but  a  change  in  that  dark 
color.  The  former  ensues  upon  the  access  of  the  oxygen. 
The  scarlet  color  is  a  change  of  this  prior  hue.  It  is  the 
color  the  oxygen  finds  the  globule  to  be,  wpon  which  the 
change  supervenes,  and  which  it  leaves  the  globule  as  being, 
when  this  change  terminates.    What  other  color  can  possibly 
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be  imagined  to  exist  here,  which  is  the  second  of  two  colors  ? 
Since  the  scarlet  is  but  a  mutation  of  the  darker  hue. 

Let  us  fully  apprehend  this  point.  We  say  then,  the  sup- 
posed darkening  of  the  blood  by  carbonic  acid,  does  not  occur. 
If  now,  instead  of  supposing  what  contrary  to  the  fact  we 
hitherto  have,  that  there  are  two  changes  of  color,  two  colors 
of  the  blood,  let  us  again  suppose  that  the  blood  "  experiences 
no  change  of  color"  (Bernard's  words).  In  this  entire  ab- 
sence of  change,  would  there  be  an  absence  of  color?  Cer- 
tainly not,  since  the  absence  of  that  would  preclude  all 
possibility  of  change.  There  is  therefore  no  absence  of  color. 
Though  this  white  globule  color  is  supposed  here  to  be  un- 
changed, or  to  experience  no  change  of  color,  it  must  of 
course  be  that  (color)  in  and  of  which  the  change  occurs. 
What  must  we  suppose  now,  in  order  to  present  a  change  in 
this  color.  The  very  synonym  of  change  is  some  passing 
affection  or  modification  in  the  character  of  a  thing,  and  in 
the  present  case  this  passing  change  is  owing  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  If  this  affection  was  not  passing  or  transient 
had  no  immediate  limit  or  cessation  we  should  have  a  persis- 
tent color,  which  persisted  throughout,  succeeding  the  first, 
though  not  additional  thereto,  nor  another  one  of  two  co- 
existent colors,  because  that  is  impossible.  But  instead  of 
this,  this  change  in  the  color  abides  as  first  we  said,  "experi- 
enced no  change,"  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  oxygen  is  carried 
by  the  corpuscle.  It  lasts  therefore  during  a  certain  interval 
in  the  circuit,  namely,  in  the  arterial  system,  and  during  the 
rest  over  it  lasts  no  longer,  we  have  the  blood  experiencing 
no  change.  Surely  we  have  neither  two  changes  nor  two 
colors  here,  but  one  color,  having  intervals  of  experiencing 
a  change,  and  between  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  when  it 
experiences  no  change.  Now  the  color  in  this  latter  period, 
is  precisely  what  it  would  be  continuously  experiencing  no 
change,  if  the  change  did  not  occur.  It  is  the  venous  hue, 
the  change  is  the  arterial  hue.  So  that  this  at  first  persistent 
color,  experiencing  no  change  has   a  passing  change  in  it. 
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What  divides  the  blood  into  periods  of  color  is  the  change  or 
brightening,  and  that  alone.  The  arterial  tissue  is  precisely 
like  a  syphon  which  divides  the  otherwise  wholly  undivided 
tissue  in  two.  One  occupied  by  the  purple-red,  the  color  of 
the  blood  when  "  experiencing  no  change,"  and  one  by  the 
blood  experiencing  a  change  of  this  same  color.  But  the 
cessation  of  the  latter  is  we  see,  not  at  that  it  is  superseded 
by  another  induced  by  carbonic  acid  (for  there  is  no  other 
color  in  the  case),  but  is  because  of  the  taking  place  of  the 
period  over  which  blood  is  of  the  color  when  experiencing  no 
change.  What  therefore  we  suppose  to  be  one  color,  of  what 
we  call  two  colors  or  changes,  is  simply  but  one  and  the 
same  color  in  a  state  of  change,  and  experiencing  no  change. 
In  the  one  bright-red,  in  the  other  purple-red. 

This  change  and  no  other  takes  place,  for  when  this  change 
is  over  it  is  the  very  negative  or  privation  of  the  event  which 
ensued  by  entrance  of  oxygen,  and  hence  what  exists  is  the 
continued  color  of  the  globule  itself. 

Let  the  reader  ask  himself  if  when  the  oxygen  has  joined 
the  globule,  there  is  any  more  or  less  globular  substance  or 
coloring  matter ;  or  any  more  or  less  color.  If  he  can  pos- 
sibly detect  how  much  more  color  there  is  in  the  red  than  in 
the  purple,  or  how  much  less?  But  he  must  all  the  while 
remember  that  this  more  or  less  color  defines  the  character 
of  the  change  pertaining  to  one  color,  and  is  only  a  difference 
by  comparison  between  two  colors ;  between  one  and  another 
color.  Let  the  reader  think  of  ivhere  this  purple-red  color 
is,  while  the  bright  red  exists;  it  is  not  evacuated  or  released. 
If  it  was,  it  must  be  replaced  by  what  we  have  called  the 
other  color.  What  substance  can  do  this  ?  Not  the  oxygen 
alone,  but  only  some  soft  substances  equivalent  in  density, 
mass,  character  and  color  to  that  displaced.  In  short,  it 
must  be  a  substratum  of  the  same  characters  as  those  of  the 
globule,  if  not  its  form,  to  replace  that  erroneously  imagined 
to  be"  removed. 
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Moreover,  if  carbonic  acid  did  enter  the  globule,  it  could 
make  no  sucb  change  as  we  erroneously  suppose. 

For,  we  have  seen  that  while  the  blood  is  of  this  dark  red 
color,  the  oxygen  comes  in  contact  with  the  globules  and 
changes  it,  and  that  the  color  or  colored  substance  is  precisely 
what  the  change  occurs  in.  And  furthermore,  we  have  seen 
that  if  we  omit  or  remove  the  oxygen,  the  blood  is  precisely 
of  the  color  it  was,  i.  e.  dark  red.  With  the  removal  of  the 
oxygen  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  change,  the  color  thereupon 
being  precisely  what  it  was  and  invariably  what  it  is  when 
the  change  does  not  exist.  What  participation  has  carbonic 
acid  or  any  other  substance  here  ? 

How  then  can  we  attribute  this  color  to  carbonic  acid  and 
call  it  a  change  of  color  due  to  it,  when  that  substance  has 
no  participation  in  the  case,  and  when  the  dark  color  always 
exists  in  the  very  anatomy  of  the  globule,  when  not  changed 
by  oxygen. 

In  these  representations  we  have  gone  over  the  ground 
briefly.     But  the  whole  facts  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

1.  Change  occurs  in  the  color  of  the  blood,  already  exist- 
ing and  not  arising  from  any  present  or  immediate  cause  in 
the  blood  itself,  but  embodied  in  the  formation  of  the  globule 
itself,  and  lasting  from  its  formation  to  its  death. 

2.  This  change  occurs  in  the  always  colored  substance  of 
the  globule,  which  is  dark  red,  and  is  caused  by  the  contact 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  it. 

3.  This  change  occurs  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 
having  a  certain  duration,  which  is  while  the  blood  is  in  the 
arterial  system. 

4.  Between  these  durations  or  times  of  change,  there  is 
corresponding  times  when  the  change  does  not  exist,  the 
oxygen  carried  by  the  globule  having  been  distributed 
throughout  the  plasma. 

5.  No  change  but  one  many  times  repeated  exists  in  the 
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blood;  no  two  colors  exist  in,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  oxygen, 
and  on  the  other  carbonic  acid ;  but  only  one  change  of  a 
color  exists,  due  to  oxygen. 


The  extraordinary  importance  to  physiology  and  pathology 
of  correcting  this  fallacy  of  two  colors  and  two  changes  of 
the  blood,  which  has  never  been  questioned  from  the  begin- 
ning, will  be  perceived  when  we  say,  that  it  enters  into  all 
our  theories  and  conceptions  of  the  behavior  of  the  blood,  and 
to  its  full  extent  constitutes  them  all  alike  erroneous. 

As  a  direct  prompting  of  these  fallacies  we  suppose  the 
blood  in  the  veins  to  be  a  fluid  of  widely  different  character 
and  properties  from  that  in  the  interior.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  but  an  instant  before  venous, 
and  has  undergone  no  change  except  the  addition  of  oxygen, 
wholly  confined  to  the  globules  until  it  has  advanced  to  the 
general  capillaries. 

Of  the  exact  character  of  the  change  which  takes  place  on 
accession  of  oxygen,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  when 
time  and  opportunity  occurs. 

In  order  to  save  the  reader  the  necessity  of  further  study 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  to  appreciate  those  contradictions,  we 
state  that  it  is  now  known  that  the  purple-red  (or  venous  hue) 
of  blood  is  no  changed  color  from  any  other  color — it  being 
itself  the  very  color  in  which  the  change  occurs,  which  is  the 
bright  red  (arterial  hue),  on  access  of  oxygen.  And  this  we 
may  also  say,  stands  to  reason.  The  blood  does  not  there- 
fore change  from  "red"  to  "black,"  as  is  contrary  to  the 
truth  represented,  for  since  the  red  is  itself  a  change  of 
and  in  the  darker  hue,  this  last  cannot  be  a  change  in  a 
change.  The  truth  being,  that  this  darker  hue  is  the  consti- 
tutional color  of  the  globule,  in  which  intervals  of  change  to 
bright  red  occurs.  This  change  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
carbonic  acid.  One,  contrary  to  knowledge  learning,  repre- 
sents that  certain  experiments  of  Priestly  showed  that — 
**  Venous  blood  is  not  changed  in  color  by  nitrogen,  hydrogen 
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or  carbonic  acid,  while  all  these  gases,  hy  displacing  oxygen^ 
will  change  the  arterial  blood  from  red  to  black." 

But  these  experiments  did  not  show,  what  contrary  to  the 
fact  is  supposed.  What  they  did  show  was,  that  oxygen  left 
the  globule.  It  was  supposed  to  be  displaced,  because  it  was 
not  imagined  that  oxygen  will  itself  leave  the  globule,  apart 
from  any  "  displacing "  process.  When  we  say,  therefore, 
that  Priestly's  experiments  did  not  prove  what  is  represented, 
the  truth  meant  is,  not  that  oxygen  will  not  leave  the  globule, 
but  that  this  event  was  not  one  of  "  displacement,"  by  any 
of  the  other  gases  named. 

So  too,  in  saying  that  neither  of  these  gases  changed  the 
blood  from  red  to  black,  we  are  simply  saying  that  this 
purple-red  or  ''  black,"  was  not  a  change  in  any  preceding 
color,  because  that  preceding  hue  was  only  this  same  purple- 
red  in  its  change  or  brightened  interval, — but  was  simply  a 
cessation  of  its  changed  state  by  loss  of  oxygen. 

The  facts,  therefore,  in  these  experiments  are,  loss  of 
oxygen  not  by  any  other  gas  entering  the  globule  and  dis- 
placing it,  and  cessation  of  change  of  hue  during  arterializa- 
tion. 

We  must  now  further  inform  the  reader  that  experiment 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  globule  will 
regularly  take  up  and  surrender  or  release  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  many  times  in  succession,  where  neither  of  the  gases 
named  have  access  to  it,  or  are  permitted  to  be  present. 

By  these  experiments  it  is  ascertained  that  the  relation  of 
the  oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  to  the  globule  is  nearer  that 
of  the  elements  to  a  compound,  but  one  in  which  it  takes  up 
and  carries  oxygen  forward  into  the  system  ;  hence,  the  de- 
siccation there  of  the  oxygen  from  the  globule,  is  not  in 
any  sense  compulsory,  nor  demands  the  intervention  of  any 
other  substance,  but  is  simply  one  followed  by  the  oxygen 
entering  into  combination  with  the  materials  of  the  plasma, 
through  which  it  has  been  passing,  and  to  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  globule  to  distribute  it. 
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Finally,  if  by  this  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  in 
the  case,  that  there  are  no  two  changes  of  color  in  the  blood, 
and  persist  in  regarding  the  dark  red  as  the  con-^equence  of 
a  change,  let  us  suppose  we  omit  this  (erroneously)  supposed 
change,  leaving  the  blood  red.  What  change  remains ;  no 
change  can  take  place.  The  blood  is  continuously  red.  We 
have  as  before  omitted  one  of  the  supposed  two  changes,  and 
no  change  remains,  as  before  shown. 

So  that  in  either  case,  if  we  omit  one  of  these  supposed  to 
be  two  changes,  we  have  no  change  instead  of  the  one  which 
must  remain,  if  there  were  two  in  fact. 

This  supposition  of  two  changes,  therefore,  must  be  erro- 
neous. For  the  dark  hue,  that  which  we  erroneously  suppose 
to  be  the  present  effect  or  consequence  of  another  change, 
is  only  a  recurrence  between  each  time  of  repetition  of  the 
one  actual  change  of  the  constitutional  color  of  the  globule. 
For  as  the  former  phenomenon,  namely,  the  bright  red,  is 
one  entirely  based  upon  this  dark  color  which  inheres  in  the 
globule,  so  at  all  times  it  must  exist  in  order  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  change  may  occur. 

Color  displaced  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  reddening 
which  is  a  phenomenon  in  it,  could  not  occur.  The  whole 
of  the  case,  which  we  by  one  misapprehension  make  a  mys- 
tery, lies  in  the  fact,  that  as  this  phenomenon  of  change, 
this  reddening,  takes  place  repeatedly,  time  after  time  with- 
out number,  each  time  being  a  brief  period,  and  each  time 
followed  by  an  interval  which  continues  till  the  next  period 
of  change  commences,  the  dark  red  is  only  seen  in  its  un- 
changed state  between  these  times  of  change.  And  the  color 
during  these  intervals  of  its  unchanged  state,  we  suppose  to 
be  produced  by  a  post-reddening  effect,  caused  by  carbonic 
acid.  The  error  is  not  alone,  that  no  carbonic  acid  enters 
the  blood  globule,  but  if  it  did,  it  could  not  make  the  color, 
which  must  inhere  in  the  globule,  in  order  that  the  phenomenon 
of  reddening  can  take  place  at  all. 
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Proceedings  of  Societies. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  20,  1868. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  President,  at  lOJ 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  best,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  "  To  regulate  the  Practice  of  Dentistry."  Dr.  Taft, 
President  in  the  chair.  G.  W.  Keely  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary, yro  tern. 

On  calling  the  roll  of  members  the  following  named  were 
present :  Gr.  W.  Keely,  J.  Taft,  H.  A.  Smith,  A.  Berry,  N. 
W.  Williams,  A.  A.  Blount,  M.  DeCamp,  J.  McKinley,  J. 
Fowler,  W.  M.  Herriott,  J.  C.  Whinnery,  G.  W.  Dunn,  A.  R. 
Lord,  I.  Williams,  W.  E.  Dunn,  F.  Emons,  H.  M.  Edson. 

On  motion,  those  of  the  profession  present,  not  members, 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Smith  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  odopted : 
*'  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  (the  President  be- 
ing Chairman)  to  prepare  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to  a 
committee  of  one  in  each  county  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  correct  list  of  Dentists  in  practice,  and  their 
students ;  said  list  to  become  a  part  of  the  records  of  tl  e 
society.  H.  A.  Smith  and  M.  DeCamp,  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  committee.  The  following  report  was  offered  by  the 
committee,  and  adopted: 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society, 
held  at  Columbus,  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  practition- 
ers and  students  of  Dentistry  in  the  State. 
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The  object  in  procuring  these  names  is  to  aid  the  State 
Society  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  recently 
enacted  to  *'  Regulate  the  Practice  of  Dentistry  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,"  a  copy  of  which  is  herein  inclosed. 

To  aid  this  object,  will  you  please  fill  the  following 
blank,  and  inclose  the  same  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  as  early  a  day  as  convenient. 

Names  of  Practitioners  of  Dentistry  in county. 

How  long  in  practice .     Where  located . 

Names  of  Students  of  Dentistry . 

Respectfully, 

J.  Taft,  ^ 

M.  DeCamp,    V   Committee. 

H.  A.  Smith,  j 

Dr.  A.  A.  Blount,  offered  the  following  resolution,  "  That 
a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  select.proper  persons 
who  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  all  applicants  for  certificates  for  the 
practice  of  Dentistry,  under  the  law  regulating  the  same. 
Drs.  Blount,  DeCamp,  Berry,  Whinnery  and  Herriott  were 
selected  as  Committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Examining  Board  con- 
sist of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  IJ  p.  M. 

IJ  p,  M. — Society  met ;  minutes  of  morning  session  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  DeCamp,  Drs.  Keely,  Berry,  and  H.  A. 
Smith  were  appointed  to  procure  a  Seal  for  the  Society,  and 
Certificates  to  be  conferred  by  the  Examining  Board. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  be 
charged  for  certificates,  which  amount  must  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  on  or  before  the  delivery  of  the  same. 
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Report  of  Committee  to  select  members  of  Board  of  ExaminerSy 
with  suggestions^  which  was  adopted  : 
Your  Committee,  appointed  to  select  a  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, would  respectfully  report  the  following  names  : 
For  3  years,  Dr.  J.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati. 
"         "        Dr.  F.  H.  Rehwinkle,  of  Chillicothe. 
"    2    "        Dr.  M.  DeCamp,  of  Mansfield. 
"         "        Dr.  W.  P.  Horton,  of  Cleveland. 
"    1    "        Dr.  C.  H.  Harroun,  of  Toledo. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  A.  Blount,  "^ 

W.  M.  Herriott, 

A.  Berry,  )■  Committee. 

^  M.  DeCamp,  I 

'  J.  C.  Whinnery,  J 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  two  members  of  this 
Committee  should  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  two  for 
two  years,  and  one  for  one  year.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  any  member  of  this  Board  of  Examiners, 
the  remaining  members,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  State 
Society  be  empowered  to  fill  such  vacancy,  until  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  lively  and  interesting  discussion  sprung  up  in  regard  to 
necessary  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  certificates  should 
be  given,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Herriott,  Berry,  Smith, 
Whinnery,  DeCamp,  Dunn,  Keely,  Williams,  Blount,  and 

others. 

On  motion,  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  allowed  ten 
dollars  per  day  and  expenses,  during  the  time  engaged  in 
such  duty. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  Hon.  G.  W.  Brooke,  and  others,  who 
were  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  "  To 
Regulate  the  Practice  of  Dentistry,"  after  which  the  Society 
adjourned. 

G.  W.  Keely,  Secretary, 
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Case  of  Reproduction  of  Tooth  after  Gun-shot 
"Wound  of  Maxillary  Bone. — by  james  s.  blain,  m.  d., 
OF  GEORGIA. — As  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  our 
profession  to  contribute  as  much  as  posdible  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowledge  and  science,  and  to  give  publicity 
to  any  facts,  either  new  or  strange,  which  may  come  under 
their  observation,  I  propose  to  report  a  case,  which  though  it 
may  be  of  no  great  practical  benefit  to  the  profession,  may 
still  be  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  wondrous  reparative 
power  of  nature. 

Similar  cases  may  have  been  observed  by  some  of  the  sur- 
geons connected  with  the  armies  of  the  late  Confederacy, 
though  I  have  seen  no  report  made  of  them.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  wield  the  sword  during  our  recent  struggle  ;  for 
this  reason  my  surgical  experience  was  very  limited. 

I  have  no  notes  of  the  following  case,  and  in  consequence, 
will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  avoid  detail. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  Blount,  of  the  26th  Beg't  Ga.,  Vols.,  Gor- 
don's Brigade,  was  wounded,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  in  1864.     A  Minie  ball  passed 
in  at  one  side  of  his  face  and  out  of  the  other,  fracturing 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  on  the  left  side  and  the  inferior 
on  the  right,  and  nearly  severing  the  tongue.     When  opera- 
ted  upon,  a  portion    of  the  maxillary   bone,  including '  the 
second  bi-cuspid  tooth,  was  rejected.     His  recovery  was,  for  a 
long  time,  extremely  doubtful ;  but,  by  kind  treatment  and  a 
naturally   robust    constitution,  he    was    finally   restored    to 
health.     A  few  days  since  he  called  at  my  office  to  see  me, 
and,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  cartilagious  union  had 
taken  place  between   the  divided  ends  of  bone,  and  that,  in 
this  cartilage,   nature  had  reproduced  the  tooth   which,  as 
above  mentioned,  was  removed  with  the  resected  portion  of 
bone.     Lieut.  B.  is  now  in  the   enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  though  the  motion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  very  im- 
perfect, scill  it  is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  life. 
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If  you  think  the  above  case  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
publication,  please  give  it  a  place  in  your  journal ;  if  not, 
deal  with  it  as  you  think  proper. 

Very  respectfully,  you  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  S.  BLAIN,  M.  D. 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  Aug.,  10th,  1866. 
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Iodine  and  Carbolic  Acid  — The  Journal  des  Connais- 
sances  Medicales  publishes  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Gaffe  on 
Dr.  Percy  Boulton's  late  discovery  of  the  action  of  carbolic 
acid  on  iodine.  "  the  inconvenience,"  says  the  writer,  at- 
tending the  external  application  of  iodine  and  its  prepara- 
tions, is  so  serious  that  physicians  are  often  compelled  to 
abandon  a  remedy  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  which  is  un- 
doubted, nay,  almost  unequalled  materia  medica.  The  great 
objection  to  the  external  use  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  leaves 
marks  both  on  the  linen  and  on  the  skin.  This  is  a  sufficient 
motive  for  seeking  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  draw- 
back, especially  in  the  case  of  ladies.  Dr.  Percy  Boulton's 
method  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenic  (carbolic) 
acid  to  the  iodine  solution  to  be  employed.  This  addition 
renders  iodine  perfectly  colorless,  so  that  it  may  be  applied 
with  impunity.  But  this  combination  has  another  advant- 
age. It  appears  from  that  practitioner's  observations,  which 
I  can  confirm,  that,  so  administered,  carbolate  of  iodine, 
which  is  the  new  substance  in  question,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics  we  possess,  but  is  intrinsically  a 
more  efficacious  agent  than  iodine  alone.  I  have  used  this 
compound  under  the  form  of  injections,  gargles,  and  lotions, 
in  all  cases  in  which  iodine  is  prescribed.  In  sore  throat, 
ozsena,  abscess  in  the  ear,  etc.,  this  preparation  is  a  sover- 
eign remedy ;  since,  besides  its  disinfecting  qualities,  it 
modifies  the  mucous  membrane,  causes  all  local  sensibility  to 
disappear,  and  cures  the  patient  much  sooner  than  if  either 
of  the  two  agents  were  employed  separately.  The  formula  I 
employ  is  as  follows :  Compound  tincture  of  iodide,  3  gms. ; 
pure  liquid  carbolic  acid,  6  drops;  glycerine,  30  gms.;  dis- 
tilled water,  150  gms. 
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Impure  Glycerine. — Mr.  Henry  Bower,  of  Philadelphia, 
writes  to  the  Chemical  Xeivs  on  this  topic  as  follows  : 

"  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Glycerine  in  Kunst  und 
Gewerhehlatt  is  correct  in  attributing  the  acrid,  irritating 
properties  of  some  glycerine  to  the  mode  of  preparation;  but 
I  have  seen  distilled  glycerine  which  was  quite  as  unsuitnble 
for  medicinal  or  surgical  purposes  as  any  spoken  of.  The 
volatile  fatty  acids,  and  ethers,  which  exist  in  crude  glyce- 
rine, are  sometimes  condensed  with  the  glycerine,  and  these 
have  very  irritating  properties. 

In  the  glycerine  which  is  made  without  distillation,  the 
volatile  acids  and  ethers  exist,  but  not  in  the  same  state  as 
after  distillation,  the  heat  required  for  this  process  decom- 
posing them  into  some  modification  of  their  original  state. 

The  great  cause  of  irritation  in  glycerine  which  has  not 
been  properly  prepared,  is  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  and 
of  formic  acid  ;  these  are  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  glycerine,  forming  the  first  mentioned  acid, 
and  this  in  its  turn  acts  upon  the  glycerine,  giving  rise  to 
formic  acid,  the  irritating  properties  of  which  are  well 
known. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  test  I  have  always  considered  most 
reliable.  Glycerine  which  shows  no  reaction  with  this  salt 
may  be  considered  suitable  for  all  uses,  as  it  indicates  not 
only  the  presence  of  chlorine  or  chlorides,  but  is,  as  well,  re- 
duced by  acids,  which  may  exist  in  the  glycerine." 
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Aluminum  v.  Vulcanite.  An  Improvement  in  Arti- 
ficial Teeth. —  Dr.  Alfred  Starr,  of  New  York  city,  has 
brought  for  my  inspection  and  chemical  examination  a  set 
of  teeth  fastened  upon  a  plate  of  aluminum,  together  with 
some  solder  for  uniting  the  teeth  to  the  aluminum  plate. 
I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  this  solder,  and  find 
that  there  is  neither  mercury,  arsenic,  zinc,  or  lead  in  its  com- 
position, but  that  it  is  composed  of  a  metal  that  is  perfectly 
harmless  in  the  mouth. 

I  consider  this  use  of  aluminum  one  of  the  most  scientific 

improvements  in  dentistry.    Aluminum  is  the  metal  of  which 

alum  is  a  salt.     For  dentistry  it  is   infinitely   preferable  to 

gold,  being  both  lighter  and  cheaper.     Between  the  use  of 

Vol.  xxii — 18. 
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mluminnm  and  hard  rubber  there  can  be  no  comparison  ;  for 
while  aluminum  is  strong,  and  the  lightest  of  metals,  and 
perfectly  harmless  in  the  mouth  ;  hard  rubber  is  thick,  heav- 
ier, brittle,  and  exceedingly  dangerous,  there  being  many  in- 
stances of  mercurial  salivation  attributed  to  its  use. 

The  hard  rubber  used  for  teeth  base  is  composed  of  rubber, 
sulphur  and  sulphide  of  mercury,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  being  sulphide  of  mercury.  This  amount  of  mercury 
kept  constantly  in  the  mouth,  cannot  but  be  sometimes  inju- 
rious, as  it  is  soluble  in  the  saliva. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  salivation  from  the  mercury 
in  these  hard  rubber  plates  there  are  other  dangers  unknown 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  which  is 
added  to  the  rubber  is  often  adulterated  with  red  lead  and 
bi~sulphide  of  arsenic,  both  of  which  poisons  are  soluble  in 
the  mouth.  By  inserting  this  in  your  valuable  journal,  you 
will  be  benefiting  the  public.         Sam'l  R.  Percy,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

New  York,  May,  1868. 


Pleasant  Thoughts  for  Tobacco  Users.— Dr.  W.  H. 
Wetherbee,  in  an  article  on  the  Chemistry  of  Tobacco,  in 
tiie  Journal  of  A.pplied  Chemistry^  imparts  the  following 
agreeable  information  to  those  who  delight  in  the  Indian 
weed. 

Among  the  various  adulterations  to  which  chewing  to- 
bacco is  subject,  are  lead,  copper,  antimony,  copperas,  black 
hellebore,  alum,  sugar  or  molasses,  dock  leaves,  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  These  are  added  to  give  flavor  or  pungency  to 
the  weaker  and  poorer  varieties,  and  the  legitimate  effects  of 
such  villainous  compounds  need  not  be  mentioned.  Too  much 
of  the  "  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  "  is  wrapped  in  an  infeiior 
kind  of  tin-foil,  having  a  great  proportion  of  lead  in  its  com- 
position, and  partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  muscles  of 
the  mouth  has  followed  its  use,  from  the  lead  salts  thus 
formed,  when  the  simple  use  of  tobacco  in  its  pure  state 
would  have  failed  to  produce  results  so  deleterious. 

For  chewing  purposes,  an  article  called  British  herb 
tobacco  has  been  substituted  for  the  genuine  **  weed,"  and 
is  composed  of  thyme,  marjoram,  and  hyssop,  of  each  two 
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ounces ;  coltsfoot  three  ounces ;  betony  and  eyebright,  of 
each  four  ounces;  rosemary  and  lavender,  of  each  eight 
ounces ;  the  whole  mixed,  pressed  together,  and  cut  in  the 
form  of  plug  tobacco.  It  is  harmless,  cheap,  and  among  the 
poorer  classes  answers  a  good  purpose.  For  smoking  pur- 
poses, the  bark  of  the  cascarilla  is  sometimes  added  to  impart 
a  peculiar  flavor,  and  the  leaves  of  various  other  plants  are 
sometimes  substituted  in  part  for  those  of  the  tobacco.  Nitre 
is  sometimes  added  to  make  it  burn  more  rapidly,  though 
it  is  frequently  found  in  small  quantities  as  a  product  of  the 
chemical  process  of  curing  the  plant  Potash,  as  before  ob- 
served, exists  already  formed  as  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  tobacco,  aside  from  the  trace  of  the  nitrate  which  it  con- 
tains, and  in  the  usual  process  of  preparation  a  weak  solution 
of  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  is  also  sprinkled  upon  the  leaves, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  while  being  dried,  they  may  absorb 
a  portion  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  small  amount  of  the  nitrate. 

Snuif-taking,  though  at  one  time  almost  a  universal  prac- 
tice, has  now  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  though  in  some  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  among  the  Spanish 
dames  of  the  West  Indies,  the  disgusting  habit  of  chewing 
snuffs  or,  as  it  is  called,  dipping^  is  still  followed  to  a  great 
extent.  Medicinally,  it  is  recommended  for  colds,  catarrh  in 
the  head,  and  several  other  purposes.  Snuff  is  usually  a  lul- 
terated  with  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight  and 
keeping  it  moist,  and  with  urine,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
powdered  glass,  to  increase  the  acrimony  and  pungency. 
Some  kinds  are  moistened  with  cane-juice,  or  molasses  and 
water,  which  give  rise  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  rum 
is  sometimes  added  to  produce  the  same  flavor.  Quick-lime 
or  caustic  alkali  is  sometimes  added  to  the  tobacco  to  de- 
velope  the  flavor,  as  well  as  to  neutralize  the  acid  formed  in 
fermentation. 

Many  other  substances  are  also  added,  either  to  color  or 
flavor,  thus  forming  the  different  varieties  of  Scotch,  Welsh, 
Spanish,  Lundyfoot,  French,  Russian,  Strasburgh,  Maccaboy, 
and  many  others.  They  are  sometimes  medicated  with 
subsulphate  of  mercury;  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  for  catarrh, 
headache,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nerves  of  the  head,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  etc. 
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Bdellatomy.  Taking  Advantage  of  a  Leech. — A  cu- 
rious practice  lately  introduced  in  Germany  is  the  cutting  of 
the  leech  so  that  the  blood  will  flow  out  of  his  body  as  fast  as 
he  sucks  it  from  the  patient.  An  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces, 
may  be  drawn  in  this  way  by  a  single  leech.  The  spring 
lancet  is  preferred,  though  a  thumb  lancet  will  answer.  The 
incision  is  made  in  the  side,  the  left  side  being  preferable, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  leech  has  nearly  filled  himself,  and 
just  before  he  is  ready  to  stop  sucking.  The  wound  is  kept 
free  from  coagulated  blood  by  a  warm  sponge,  or  even  by 
injecting  warm  water  into  the  wound.  If  from  rough  hand- 
ling the  leech  falls  off,  it  takes  hold  again  without  difficulty. 
The  process  has  been  named  Bdellatomy  (hdella,  a  leech). 
At  first  sight  it  looks  like  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
animal,  if  not  treating  him  cruelly.  But  it  is  probably  just 
the  reverse,  as  it  afiords  him  an  opportunity  to  feast  longer 
on  his  rich  beverage  without  giving  any  noticeable  pain.  If 
carefully  kept  in  clean  water  the  same  leech  may  be  repeatedly 
applied,  and  incised  at  intervals  of  days  or  weeks. 


-9tr 


SiR  James  Paget  on  Over-feeding.  —  Many  American 
physicians,  catching  up  the  fashion  from  a  few  British  inno- 
vators who  are  bent  on  signalizing  themselves  by  striking 
out  new  paths,  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  one  grand  idea 
that  disease  is  debility,  to  be  overcome  by  cramming  the 
stomach  with  beef  tea  and  beef  steaks,  wine  and  whisky. 
Even  the  doctrine  is  broached  that  fevers  are  to  be  expelled 
by  stimulation,  and  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  are  not 
wanting  in  statistical  proofs — for  anything  can  be  proved  by 
statistics.  Sickness  produces  death  through  starvation,  we 
are  told,  and  therefore  alimentation  is  the  cure.  And  all  this 
is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  conservative  medicine  ! 
We  take  the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  this  private  way,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bald  quackery  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day.  The  lesser 
lights  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  greater,  and  accordingly  we 
find  not  a  few  beardless  upstarts  seeking  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  denying  all  old  things  in  medicine,  and  especially 
sneering  at  the  old  fogies  of  the  former  generation,  as  if 
children  are  to  gain  honor  by  proclaiming  that  their  fathers 
were  fools.     Turning   away  from   such   mountebanks,  it   is 
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pleasant  to  see  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  Paget,  of  good  old 
St.  Bartholomew,  standing  by  his  colors,  and  refusing  to  turn 
summersaults  for  the  sake  of  fashion  or  ephemeral  popularity. 
We  have  been  led  to  the  above  remarks  by  reading  a  lecture 
of  Sir  James,  given  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which 
he  takes  the  view  that  much  mischief  is  done  by  over-eating, 
especially  by  the  great  consumption  of  meat  and  nitrogenous 
food.  "  The  poor,"  he  says,  *'  of  agricultural  districts  eat 
far  less  meat  than  those  in  large  towns  do,  and  are,  by  com- 
parison, less  fed,  though  probably  not  worse  fed,  and  you 
may  frequently  observe  that  patients  who  come  to  us  from 
agricultural  districts  bear  operations  in  all  respects,  better 
than  Londoners  who  are  submitted  to  the  same  proceedings. 
Of  course  many  things  occur  to  make  the  differences  of  con- 
stitution between  a  town  and  a  country  population  ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  among  these  things  a  very  potent  influence 
is  exercised  by  the  difference  of  diet.  And  the  differences 
that  we  may  thus  see  are  strongly  illustrated  by  what  one 
hears  of  the  results  of  operations  upon  the  natives  of  India 
and  other  Eastern  countries,  whose  diet  is  almost  exclusively 
vegetable.  Almost  any  amount  of  injury  may  be  inflicted  on 
them,  and  not  be  followed  by  the  destructive  mischiefs  which 
occur  to  Europeans  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  are 
defective,  it  is  said,  in  healing  power,  but  they  recover  with 
comparative  certainty,  however  slowly,  from  operations  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  A  common  expression  about  them 
is,  '  You  can't  kill  them.'  " 
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On  Haemorrhage  from  Waxy  or  Amyloid  Degenera- 
tion.— By  T.  Grainger  Stewart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  etc. 
Dr.  Stewart  thinks  that  the  following  conclusions  are  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  thus  far  observed  in  connection  with  the 
subject : 

1.  That  haemorrhage  is  not  a  very  infrequent  consequence 
of  the  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  vessels 

2.  That,  next  to  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  tract  is  the  most 
common  seat  of  such  haemorrhage. 

3.  That  the  haemorrhage  occurs  independently  of  any 
visible  ulcerative  process. 

^  4.    That  it  probably  depends  upon  rupture  of  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  affected  parts. 
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5.  That  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  does 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  produce  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 

f).  That  the  haemorrhage  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  liver 
is  free  from  waxy  degeneration. 

7.  That  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  the  patient.     But — 

8.  That  sometimes  it  comes  and  goes  for  years  without 
markedly  depressing  the  vital  powers  — BrUish  and  Foreign 
Medico- Chir,  Review,  January,  1868. 
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IOWA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Iowa  State  Dental  Society  will  hold  its  fifth  annual 
session  in  the  city  of  Keokuk,  commencing  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, July  21,  1868,  and  continue  two  whole  days.  We  cor- 
dially invite  all  our  professional  brethren  to  be  present,  and 
aid  in  making  the  occasion  one  of  interest  and  mutual 
profit. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  prepare 
and  read  Essays  on  the  occasion  :  Dr.  H.  S.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
'*  Best  mode  of  preserving  in  health  the  Dental  Pulp  after 
exposure.*'  Dr.  H  D.  Bronson,  "Anaesthetics."  Dr.  J. 
Hardman,  "Some  reasons  for  the  early  extraction  of  the  first 
or  six  year  molar.''  Dr.  W.  0.  Kulp,  "  Saliva."  Dr.  A  B. 
Mascn,  "  Origin  and  formation  of  the  Teeth,  and  what  is  best 
adapted  to  their  healthy  growth."  Dr.  P.  T.  Smith,  "  The 
Dental  Tissues."  Dr.  M.  L.  Jackson,  "  Filling  Teeth." 
Dr.  I.  P.  Wilson,  "  Dental  Quackery." 

Prof.  Hughes,  of  Keokuk  Medical  College,  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  a  Lecture  during  the  session. 

Any  one  having  specimens  of  malformation,  or  cases  of 

special  interest  to  the  profession,  is  requested  to  report  the 

same.     Do   not  let  business   prevent  you  from    attending. 

Come  expecting  a  good  time,  and  contribute  to  the  interest 

of  the  Association. 

J.  F.  Sanborn,  President, 

N.  H.  TuLLOSS,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Editorial. 


GOLD  FOIL. 

Few  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  obtaining  and  maintaining 
the  proper  condition  of  gold  foil,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  filling  teeth.  All  are  aware  that  the  foil  of  different 
manufacturers  differs,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity  ;  and  foil 
of  the  same  maker  will  differ  at  different  times  ;  and  these 
variations  all  independent  of  impurities,  or  rather,  existing  in 
gold  of  absolute  purity. 

The  impairment  of  foil  after  its  manufacture,  by  exposure,  and 
by  improper  methods  of  using,  requires  our  more  immediate 
attention.  Foil  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  should  be  in  sealed 
packages,  and  close  boxes,  so  that  both  moisture  and  dust  shall 
be  excluded.  In  using,  the  foil  should  be  exposed  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

It  should  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  hands,  or  any 
thing  that  would  in  the  least  soil  it.  By  contact  with  the  hands 
it  is  injured  far  more  than  many  persons  suppose  ;  foil  that  is 
quite  adhesive  may  be  entirely  spoiled,  so  far  as  welding  is  con- 
cerned, by  having  it  in  contact  with  the  hands  for  a  few  moments; 
this  is  shown  by  its  failure  to  unite  even  under  the  most  skillful 
manipulation.  The  contamination  is  plainly  shown  by  passing  a 
roll  of  foil  that  has  been  manipulated  in  the  fingers  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  a  smoke  is  usually  quite  perceptible,  and 
an  offensive  odor.  Now  it  requires  a  heat  to  expel  all  of  this  sub- 
stance, that  injures  the  foil,  for  a  red  heat  will  often  fail  to 
drive  it  all  out  ot  the  folds  of  the  roll ;  and  the  presence  of  any 
particle  is  objectionable.  Always  when  the  adhesive  property 
is  to  be  employed,  the  foil  should  be  subjected  to  heat.  But 
to  what  degree  ?  Certainly  not  a  red  heat,  at  least  in  a  flame. 
Foil  should  not  be  put  into  a  flame,  except  it  is  in  rather  dense 
rolls  or  pellets,  and  then  passed  so  rapidly  through  as  not  to 
become  red.     The  better  method  is  to  heat  the  gold  on  a  metal 
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plate  or  pan,  taking  it  directly  from  this,  and  working  it  into 
the  filling. 

An  important  item  in  preparing  the  foil  for  filling  is  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  fingers ;  to  do  this,  with  heavy  shears  cut  the 
book  of  foil  into  two  or  three  parts,  then  with  the  pliers  lift  off 
the  successive  leaves  of  paper  and  foil,  place  the  latter  upon  a 
napkin  or  piece  of  linen,  a  piece  of  well  worn  table  linen  is  per- 
haps the  best,  this  should  be  folded  into  a  strip  about  four  inches 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  long,  having  six  to  eight  thicknesses ; 
lay  the  foil  upon  this  strip,  then  take  in  the  hand  the  distant  end 
of  the  cloth  and  bring  it  over  upon  the  foil,  and  by  an  adroit 
backward  movement,  the  foil  will  be  made  into  a  uniformly  dense 
and  beautiful  roll,  any  desired  density  being  attainable  in  a 
moment.  The  roll  is  then  taken  up  with  the  pliers,  and  passed 
through  the  flame  if  thought  best,  but  we  scarcely  regard  it 
necessary,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  proper  size. 

We  have  manipulated  foil  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  and 

find  it  free  from  objections   that  always   exist  when  brought  in 

contact  with  the  hands.     We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Palmer  for 

this  method,  and  every  time  we  use  it,  we  feel  toward  Dr.  Palmer, 

thank  you^  Sir.  T. 

oe 
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Edited  by  W.  G.  Beers,  Montreal,  and  J.  S.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  well  gotten  up  Journal  of  32  pages,  published 
monthly.  We  hail  its  advent  as  a  good  omen  for  the  profession 
in  Canada,  and  indeed  wherever  else  the  Journal  may  circulate. 
Its  pages  are  well  filled  with  interesting  and  instructive  matter. 
The  reputation  of  its  editors  is  a  guarantee  of  what  the  Journal 
will  be.  Long  may  it  live,  and  great  may  be  its  influence  for 
good.  Price,  $3  00  per  annum.  T. 
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CORRECTION; 

In  the  notice  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter, by  an  oversight  the  location  of  that  Committee  was  omitted. 
All  the  members  of  the  Committee  reside  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

T. 
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''  CHEMICAL  FOOD." 

Chemical  food  has  proved  a  failure  from  the  days  of  Liebig  to 
the  present  time.  Such  is  the  statement — not  the  exact  words — 
to  be  found  somewhere  in  "  Proceedings  of  Societies,"  as 
enunciated  by  one  who  holds — or  once  held — that  matter  is  con- 
Tertible  into  spirit. 

In  one  of  the  physiological  papers  read  at  the  1867  meeting  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  the  writer  says,  "  I  repudiate 
all  inorganic  food  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist."  And 
further  :  *'  The  particle  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  intended 
to  become  a  portion  of  bone  or  tooth,  must  first  have  received  a 
certain  degree  of  vitality  or  life  by  the  wonderful  force  of  the 
VEGETABLE  CELL,  hefore  it  can-  become  a  living  portion  of  the 

ANIMAL   CELL." 

Sentiments  similar  to  these  crop  out  here  and  there  through 
the  profession.  When  written,  they  are  usually  under-scored  ; 
when  spoken  they  are  as  regularly  emphasized.  If  they  are 
true,  they  need  no  emphasis  ;  if  not  true,  under-scoring  and  vehe- 
ment enunciation  can  not  make  them  so. 

If  "chemical  food  "  has  only  failed  since  the  days  of  Liebig, 
it  is  certainly  not  chargeable  with  prolonged  failure ;  and  if  the 
speaker  would  show  us  a  specimen  of  food  that  is  not  chemical^ 
we  would  know  better  how  to  avoid  the  universal  failure  of  our 
race.  As  we  all,  with  one  consent,  feed  these  bodies  of  ours 
solely  with  chemical  food,  since  the  days  of  Liebig  as  well  as 
before,  the  failure  must  be  both  extensive  and  serious.  But  the 
real  failure  here  is  that  the  speaker  has  failed  to  find  out  what 
chemical  food  means,  or  what  the  science  of  chemistry  is  ;  and, 
worse  still,  he  has  failed  to  realize  his  failure,  and  is,  consequent- 
ly, a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  on  this  subject.  The  nutritive 
functions  assimilate  and  appropriate,  but  can  not  create.  They 
act  on  matter ;  and  matter  is  ever  obedient  to  chemical  laws, 
because  these  are  laws  of  its  nature.  Vitality  modifies  chemical 
action,  but  never  violates  chemical  laws.  Nutrition  is  a  vital 
function,  in  which  matter  changes  form,  as  obedient  to  chemical 
laws  as  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium,  in  the  formation  of 
marble. 

Nor  are  we  quite  ready  to  "  repudiate  all  inorganic  chemical 
food."     It   is   still   believed   that  the  use    of  chalybeate  water 
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increases  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  same  result  may  be  reached  by  the  use  of  any 
one  of  several  compounds  of  iron,  or  even  of  precipitated  iron 
itself.  It  is  usually  conceded  that  common  salt,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  will  furnish  soda  for  the  bile,  etc.  And  if  so,  these  are 
all  cases  of  assimilation  and  appropriation,  without  the  "  inor- 
ganic chemical  "  substance  having  "  received  a  certain  degree  of 
vitality  or  life  by  the  wonderful  force  of  the  vegetable  cell "  pre- 
vious to  such  change. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  deeper  research  will  expand  and  correct 
the  views  of  some  on  these  subjects.  W. 


-<>c- 


PROVED  BY  ITS  EXCEPTIONS. 

"  If  an  architect  were  to  elaborate  plans  and  drawings  of  a 
superstructure  with  the  foundations  contracted  to  dimensions 
much  less  than  the  upper  stories,  the  universal  verdict  would  be 
either  mental  imbecility  or  insanity.  It  is  equally  as  impossible 
to  rear  a  mental  or  a  moral  structure  upon  a  feeble  or  sickly 
organization.  Therefore  a  robust  physique  is  indispensable  to  the 
origination  of  either  mental  or  moral  power." 

That  without  a  '*  robust  physique  "  a  man  can  have  neither 
mind  nor  morals  is  a  little  rough  on  the  invalids ;  but,  as  "  the 
exception  proves  the  rule,"  we  must  admit  that  this  one  has  so 
many  facts  arrayed  against  it,  that  it  stands  beyond  all  dispute. 

So  we  must  conclude  that  David  didn't  kill  Groliath  and  those 
other  wild  beasts,  nor  write  the  Psalms  ;  for  such  an  invalid  as 
the  38th  and  119th  Psalms  describe,  hadn't  the  mental  and 
moral  power  necessary  for  such  performances.  Paul's  epistles 
inculcate  pretty  sound  morals,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Gamaliel 
found  him  a  dull  pupil ;  yet  he  was  "  in  bodily  presence  weak." 
Indeed,  there  are  several  exceptions  :  Lindley  Murray's  school 
books  were  hard  to  displace,  yet  they  were  written  in  bed. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  Pope,  Hood,  Calvin,  and  Kirke  White,  all 
originated  both  mental  and  moral  power,  yet  all  were  invalids. 
*'  Stonewall  "  Jackson  didn't  show  much  lack  of  mental  power; 
and  Alex.  Stephens  has  some  reputation  for  learning  and  states- 
manship, though  not  strong  enough  to  draw  his  last  breath.  And, 
to  come  nearer  home,  the  member  of  our  own  profession  who,  for 
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a  dozen  years,  has  done,  and  who  is  still  doing  more  than  any 
other  to  advance  the  cause  of  Dental  science  and  progress,  is  a 
sickly  little  cripple  who  never  took  time  to  imagine  what  a 
"  robust  physique  "  would  feel  like. 

It  may  be  that  the  statement  in  our  text  is  a  little  too  strong ; 
but  a  strong  man  made  it.  A  few  years  ago,  a  theological  stu- 
dent, on  trial  before  the  Board,  began  a  discourse  as  follows  : 
"There  is  always  something  sublime  in  the  dying  words  of  men!" 
When  criticism  was  called  for,  a  gray  haired  father  thought  the 
first  sentence  a  little  too  strong.  *'  It  might  do  to  say  there  is 
usually,  or  often  ;  but  to  say  there  is  always^  might  be  objected  to, 
as  only  last  week  Bill  Poole  died  with  the  words,  '  I'm  a  goner.'  " 

This  is  written,  not  for  science,  but  solely  to  cheer  the  invalids. 
With  suicidal  mania  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  statements  like 
our  text  are  dangerous.  Persuade  a  clever  invalid  that  the  best 
he  can  hope  for  is  to  be  both  a  fool  and  a  rascal,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  he  might  do. 

The  speaker  needs  yet  to  study  the  first  principles  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  nervous  system.  W. 

ac 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convocation  of  this  body  takes  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  2Sth  of  July,  at  Niagara  Falls.  That  is  a  central  point, 
and  one  too  where  every  one  delights  to  go,  at  every  opportunity 
and  especially  in  the  warm  season.  These  things,  together  with 
the  interest  existing  in  the  profession  for  this  Association,  will 
doubtless  draw  together  a  large  number,  and  we  feel  well  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  very  interesting  time.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  go  up  to  these  meetings,  fully  prepared  to  con- 
tribute what  he  may  for  the  advancement  of  our  profession  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  he  should  be  very  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  professsion,  but  with  its  present  status  and  ten- 
dencies, that  the  good  may  be  encouraged  and  the  bad  opposed 
and  counteracted. 

We  would  not  have  every  one,  nor  even  any  one  go  with  some 
fixed  notion  in  mind  which  he  would  thrust  forward  obtrusively, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  But  whatever  any  one  may  present 
that  is  rtally  valuable,  the  majority  will  be  interested  to  secure. 
It  is  genuine  selfishness  that  prompts  the  remark,  "  Oh,  I  come 
to  receive,  not  to  give."  We  trust  there  will  be  a  good  meeting, 
and  that  all  parts  of  our  country  may  be  represented.  We  would 
suggest  to  all  who  may  have  reports  or  papers  prepared,  that  if 
they  are  unable  to  be  present,  they  should  send  along  the  docu- 
ments. T. 
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FRIENDLY  SUGGESTIONS. 

We  presume  it  is  a  common  thing  with  those  who  perform  a 
large  amount  of  unrequited  labor,  to  receive  numerous  sugges- 
tions from  anxious  friends  as  to  how  the  work  might  be  better 
done.     "  We  know  they  are  friends  from  the  remarks  they  make." 

Recently  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  Register  ought  to 
be  more  dignified  ;  by  another,  that  we  ought  to  introduce  more 
short,  spicy  articles  ;  by  another,  that  it  enters  too  much  into 
practical  details  ;  by  another,  that  principles  are  too  much  dis- 
cussed in  it ;  one  suggests,  that  we  publish  too  much  proceedings 
of  societies ;  another  is  quite  exercised  that  the  proceedings  of 
his  society  do  not  appear  as  he  would  have  them  ;  one  says  the 
cover  is  not  the  right  color ;  another  says  we  don't  mail  it  right ; 
one  says  it  ought  to  look  more  like  this  journal,  another  like  that. 

Now,  we  take  all  these  suggestions  in  the  kindest  manner  pos- 
sible, and  follow  them  all,  just  so  far  as  we  can,  and  have  the 
Dental  Register  left.  We  receive  these  suggestions  as  the 
wishes  of  our  friends,  that  we  shall  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  are.  We  prefer  to  be  just  what  we  are,  rather  than  to  be 
somebody  else.  We  love  individuality,  and  we  propose  in  the 
future  to  edit  the  Dental  Register,  and  not  something  else. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  thankful  for  every  hint  or  suggestion 
that  will  tend  to  make  it  a  better  Dental  Register.  Now, 
come  on  and  help  us.  T. 

90 

A  LAW  TO  INCORPORATE  DENTAL  SOCIETIES  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  IMPROVING  AND  REGULATING 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  dentists  in  the  several 
judicial  districts  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  to  meet 
together  at  the  following  named  places,  to-wit :  In  district  one, 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  district  two,  at 

,  in  the  city   of   Brooklyn ;  district  three,   at  the 

Delaven  House,  in  the  city  of  Albany ;  district  four,  at  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs;  district  five,  at  Stanwix  Hall 
Hotel,  in  the  village  of  Rome ;  district  six,  at  the  Lewis  House, 
in  the  village  of  Binghampton  ;  district  seven  at  the  Canandaigua 
Hotel,  in  the  Village  of  Canandaigua  ;  district  eight,  at  Medical 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  and  such  dentists  so  convened  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
part  of  them,  not  less  than  fifteen  in  number,  shall  proceed  to 
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the  choice  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be 
chosen  in  their  places  ;  and  whenever  said  societies  shall  be  or- 
ganized as  aforesaid,  they  are  hereby  constituted  bodies  corporate, 
in  fact  and  under  the  names  of  "The  District  Dental  Society  " 
of  the  respective  judicial  districts  where  they  shall  be  located  : 
provided  always,  that  if  the  dentists  residing  in  any  district  shall 
not  meet  and  organize  themselves  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  them,  at  the  call  of  fifteen  dentists  residing  in  any  such  dis- 
trict, to  meet  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  they  shall  desig- 
nate ;  and  their  proceedings  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  such  meeting 
had  been  at  the  time  before  specified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  said  district  societies  when  organized  as  afore- 
said, shall  elect  eight  delegates,  who  shall  meet  at  the  capitol,  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  and  proceed  to  organize  a  State  dental  so- 
ciety, which  shall  be  named  "The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  and,  being  met,  not  less  than  thirty-three  in  num- 
ber, shall  proceed  to  elect,  and  shall  thereafter  annually  elect,  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their 
places ;  and  said  society  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  under  the 
name  and  style  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretaries  of  each  of  the  district  societies  shall 
lodge,  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  some  county  within  their  dis- 
trict ;  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and  records  of  their  organi- 
zation ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Dental  Society,  in  like  manner,  to  lodge,  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  State,  a  copy  of  its  records  and  proceedings  had  at  the 
organization  thereof;  and  the  said  county ,  clerks,  respectively, 
and  the  secretary  of  State  shall  file  the  same  in  their  respective 
offices,  and  shall  receive  therefor  a  fee  of 

Sec.  4.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  State  Dental  Society,  the 
Bame  being  duly  organized  as  aforesaid,  the  delegation  from  each 
district  society  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  of  two  dele- 
gates each,  who  shall  serve  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  re- 
spectively, and  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  places  ;  and 
the  said  district  societies,  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter,  shall 
choose  two  delegates  to  the  State  society,  to  serve  each  four  years, 
and  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  respective  delegations  that  may 
have  occurred  by  death  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  5.  Pjach  of  the  incorporated  dental  colleges  of  this  State 
may  annually  elect  two  delegates  to  the  State  Dental  Society,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  other  delegates. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  State  Dental  Society  may  elect  permanent 
members  of  said  society  from  among  eminent  dentists  residing  in 
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this  State,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  number,  at  its  first  meeting, 
nor  more  than  five  in  any  one  year  thereafter  ;  which  members  so 
elected  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  delegate  members, 
but  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  attendance  on  meet- 
ings of  the  State  society,  except  when  sent  as  delesrates  by  the 
district  societies  or  colleges  aforesaid.  And  the  said  State  so- 
ciety may  elect  honorary  members  from  any  State  or  country; 
but  no  person  shall  be  elected  an  honorary  member  who  is  eligi- 
ble to  regular  membership,  nor  shall  any  honorary  member  be 
entitled  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  in  said  society. 

Sec.  7.  The  several  district  societies  established  as  aforesaid, 
at  their  annual  meetings,  shall  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  censors,  to  continue  in  offline  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  chosen,  who  shall  constitute  a  district  board  of  censors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  carefully  and  impartially  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  all  persons  who  shall  present  themselves,  within 
the  districts  where  they  reside,  for  examination,  and  report  their 
opinion,  in  writing,  to  the  president  of  said  district  society,  who 
shall  thereupon  issue,  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board  of 
censors,  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  such  person  or  persons, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  said  dis- 
trict society. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Dental  Society,  organized  as  aforesaid,  at  its 
first  meeting  shall  appoint  eight  censors,  one  from  each  of  the  said 
district  societies,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  censors, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  board  the  members  shall  be  divi- 
ded into  four  classes,  to  serve  one  two,  three  and  four  years 
respectively,  and  said  State  Dental  Society  shall,  at  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter,  appoint  two  censors,  to  serve  each  four  years 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen,  and  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  board  by  death,  or  otherwise. 
Each  district  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one  and  only  one  member 
of  said  board  of  censors.  Said  board  of  censors  shall  meet  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  desig- 
nate, and  being  thus  met  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  care- 
fully and  impartially  examine  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
present  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  report  their  opinion  in 
writing  to  the  president  of  said  State  Dental  Society,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  said  board  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president,  aforesaid,  to  issue  a  diploma  to  such  person  or  persons, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  said  society. 

Sec.  9.  All  dentists  in  regular  practice  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  and  all  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  diploma 
from  any  dental  college  in  this  State,  and  all  students  who  shall 
have  studied  and  practiced  dental  Surgery  with  some  accredited 
dentist  or  dentists  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  entitled  to 
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an  examination  by  said  board  of  censors.     Deductions  from  such 
term  of  four  years  shall  be  made  in  either  of  the  following  cases  : 

1.  If  the  student,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  have  pursued 
any  of  the  studies  usual  in  the  colleges  of  this  State,  the  period, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  during  which  he  shall  have  pursued  such 
studies  shall  be  deducted. 

2.  If  the  student,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  have  attended 
the  complete  course  of  lectures  of  any  incorporated  dental  college 
in  this  State,  or  elsewhere,  one  year  shall  be  deducted. 

Sec.  10.  Every  person  on  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  State 
Dental  Society  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  thereof  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty dollars,  and  on  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
dental  society  of  any  district  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  into  the 
treasury  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  dental  societies  of  the  respective  districts,  and 
the  dental  society  of  the  State,  may  purchase  and  hold  such  real 
and  personal  estate  as  the  purposes  of  their  respective  corpora- 
tions may  require.  The  district  societies  each  not  exceeding  in 
value  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  State  Dental 
Society  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  value. 

Sec.  12.  The  respective  societies  herein  provided  for  may  make 
all  needful  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
any  existing  law,  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  and  property 
ot  said  societies  respectively,  and  providing  for  the  admission  and 
expulsion  of  members,  provided  that  such  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  respective  district  societies  shall  not  be  repug- 
nant to  nor  inconsistent  with  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Dental  Society. 

Sec.  13.  All  dentists  who  shall  have  been  in  regular  practice 
in  this  State,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  all  per- 
sons who  shall  have  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  any 
district  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  said  district 
societies. 

Sec.  14.  The  dental  society  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
medical  societies  of  this  State. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


-9C- 


BREVITIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Association 
Kas  held  in  Cleveland  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  a  very  good 
representation  of  its  membership  present,  and  in  addition,  some 
visitors.     It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  ;  the  action  of  which, 
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in  some  particulars,  at  least,  will  make  impressions  tliat  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  especially  by  those  more  particularly  interested. 
The  discussion  upon  principles  and  practice  was  very  good,  indeed. 
This  is  one  of  the  old  societies,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  active  working  society — doing  much  good  for  the  profes- 
sion within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  We  think  this  meeting 
fully  sustained  its  reputation. 


-9t>- 


Editors  Register  : — "Within  the  past  four  days  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  specimens  of  artificial  teeth  manufac- 
tured by  C.  H.  EccLESTON,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y. ;  and  feeling  it 
a  duty  to  encourage  every  scientific  advance  in  our  profession, 
I  would  say,  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  superior  in  natural 
form  and  appearance  to  any  that  I  have  seen. 

Instead  of  the  flat,  formal  appearance  of  most  of  the  teeth 
sent  us,  the  gums  are  beautifully  carved  to  uesemble  the 
irregularity  of  the  natural  gums.  The  canines  and  gums 
above  them  are  brought  out  as  they  should  be,  more  promi- 
nent than  the  laterals,  giving  a  better  shape  to  the  whole 
denture  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  with  any  other  teeth 
yet  brought  to  our  notice.  The  gums  are  very  life-like,  and 
taken  as  a  whole  thev  come  the  nearest  to  what  we  all  so 
much  admire  (continuous  gum),  of  any  I  have  seen. 

The  manufacturer  assures  us  that  he  has  a  great  variety  of 
patterns,  and  ready  to  add  more  as  the  profession  may  sug- 
gest, and  is  willing  to  put  them  in  comparison  as  to  strength 
with  any  other  teeth  manufactured. 

And  svhat  is  more,  he  can  afford  and  will  sell  them  to  us 
at  about  one-half  that  we  are  now  paying  for  our  best  teeth 
of  other  makers.  Let  us  encourage  merit,  by  giving  them  a 
fair  trial ;  and  if  they  prove  to  be  what  he  promises,  we  shall 
gain  two  points,  a  beautiful  tooth  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Progress. 
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ANIMAL  HEAT. 

Bead  before  the  Central  Ohio  Deutal  Association, 
BY  DR.  G.  W.  DECAMP. 

Gentlemen  :  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  has  in 
times  past  attracted  so  much  attention  as  "  Heat,"  and  yet 
•we  know  but  little  of  it ;  it  has  baffled  the  chemist  and  phi- 
losopher so  long  that  it  has  become  the  general  impression 
■that  little  or  nothing  more  can  be  learned  of  it, — 4hat  it  is 
without  the  grasp  of  mortals.  Our  text  books  state  that  it 
is  an  imponderable;  that  it  is  to  be  found  throughout  creation 
and  fills  vacuity ;  that  it  sustains  both  vegetable  and  animal 
life;  and  without  it  there  could  not  have  been  a  creation. 
But  when  asked,  What  is  Heat?  They  answer  by  giving  us 
theories.  \Yith  ^^ imponderable^^  given  as  its  definition  the 
student  is  apt  to  pass  it  by  with  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  have  been  numerous  theories  of  heat  advanced,  t^'O 
of  which  I  shall  mention.  The  first  considers 'heat  as  a  fluid 
destitute  of  weight,  and  capable  of  flowing  from  one  body  to 
another;  the  particles  of  this  fluid  mutually  repelling  each 
j  other,  but  are  attracted  by  the  particles  of  other  bodies. 
According  to  this,  the  theory  of  emission,  a  body  cools  by 
losing  a  part  of  this  fluid.  The  second  theorj  considers  heat 
Vol.  yjs:ji — 19. 
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as  the  result  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bonlies  ;: 
it  is  also  stated  by  some  authors  that  this  motion  is  transmit- 
ted from  one  body  to  another  through  an  elastic  fluid,  in  the- 
same  manner  that  sound  is  transmitted  through  the  atmo- 
sphere; Thus  a  body  in  cooling  loses  a  part  of  this  undula- 
tory  motion.  At  the  present  time  the  undulatory  theory, 
that  ''essence  of  heat  is  motion/'  is  generally  accepted  by 
scientific  men. 

There  are  several  sources  of  heat, — the  sun,  the  stars^ 
combustion,  heat  produced  by  electri&ity,  magnetism,  me- 
chanical powers,  and  the  vital  heat  generated  in  animals  and 
veo-etables.  But  it  is  my  intention  at  this  time  to  present 
for  our  consideration,  *'  Animal  Heat."  One  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  presented  in  nature  is  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  animals  of  maintaining  a  standard  temperature  in- 
dependent of  the  temperature  ofthe  surrounding  elements. 

If  we  heat  a  bar  of  metal  to  150'^  Fah.,  and  expose  it  to 
an  atmosphere  of  55°  or  60°  Fah.,  it  will  immediately  part 
with  its  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  until  it  becomes  of 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

With  living  animals  this  is  not  the  case ;  although  they 
part  with  their  heat  both  by  radiation  and  conduction,  yet 
the  common  standard  temperature  is  maintained  hj  a  con-- 
tinual  supply  generated  in  the  body. 

Many  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Animal  Heat  is 
produced  have  been  presented  which- within  themseU^es  seemed 
conclusive,  w^hen  tested  have  failed.  ''^  Thoughts  are  but 
dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried." 

In  nature  one  ofthe  great  sources  of  heat  is  the  combus- 
tion or  oxidation  of  carbonaceous  substances.  By  experiment 
it  has  been  found  that  the  rapidity  of  the  oxidation  of  these 
substances  and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted,  and  carbonic 
acid  produced ;  and  whether  the  combustion  be  rapid  or  slow, 
the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat  will  be  produceel 
and  oxygen  consumed^ 
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There  are  therefore  two  general  principles  upon  ^Yhich  the 
generation  of  heat  seemingly  depends,  they  seem  essential  to 
it,  and  always  accompany  it.  These  are  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid. 

These  phenomena  presented  by  artificial  heat,  just  refer- 
red to,  are  found  in  tha  living  body,  and  as  they  are  here 
also  accompanied  by  caloric  it  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
Animal  Heat  is.  produced  by  combustion  of  carbon. 

Levoisier  basing  his  theory  upon  this  supposition,  claimed 
that  "Animal  Heat"  was  produced  by  the  direct  combination 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  pulmonary  cells,  therefore  th^ 
lungs  were  considered  the  furnace  of  the  body,  which  elimi- 
nated its  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  If  this  theory  were 
true,  the  lungs  would  be  the  warmest  part  of  the  body,  which 
is  not  the  case,  it  being  proven  by  experiment  that  they 
were  not  only  not  warmer  than  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
on  account  of  their  continual  exposure  and  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  are  cooler.  Subsequent  experiments  also 
prove  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs,  but 
exists  in  the  blood  before  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  in  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial heat  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon  consumed, 
but  with  animals  this  law  is  not  valid,  which  would  be  the 
case  if  the  theory  of  Levoisier  were  true. 

Regnault  has  found  by  experiments  on  animals  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  given  off  will  vary  with  their  food.  If  it 
be  meat,  only  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  absorbed 
will  reappear  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  while  if  fed  on 
vegetable  substances  over  90  per  cent,  will  be  eliminated. 
In  some  instances,  when  the  animal  Avas  fed  exclusively  on 
bread  and  grain,  the  proportion  was  found  to  be  101  and  even 
102  per  cent.  That  is,  more  oxygen  was  given  off  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  than  wms  taken  from  the  atmosphere; 
therefore  carbonic  acid  may  be  under  certain  circumstances 
produced  in  some  other  way  than  by  direct  combustion. 
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It  has  also  been  found  that  generally  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen  disappears  in  the  body ;  that  there  is  not  as  much 
oxygen  eliminated  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  as  is 
absorbed  from  the  air. 

Liebig  also  advocated  the  theory  of  direct  combustion  as 
the  source  of  Animal  Heat,  but  differed  somewhat,  with 
Lavoisier.  He  asserted  that  oxygen  was  taken  into  the 
blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  that  Animal 
Heat  was  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  certain  elements  of 
food  while  circulating  in  the  blood,  these  substances  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  the  oxidation  of 
their  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  eliminated  without  entering 
into  the  formation  of  any  part  of  the  solid  tissues.  He 
accordingly  divided  food  into  two  classes.  First,  those  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  which  embraced  albuminous  substances,  etc.  Second, 
those  which  were  consumed  by  oxidation,  whose  only  office 
was  to  produce  Animal  Heat.  These  substances  were  of  the 
nature  of  starch.  He  regarded  them  as  the  fuel  of  the  body, 
taking  no  part  in  nutrition. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  must  remember  that  the 
elimination  of  Animal  Heat  is  not  general  as  it  would  be  if 
it  were  generated  by  combustion  in  the  blood. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Benard  that  in  the  normal 
condition  of  the  system  the  blood  varies  in  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  He  found  it  warmer  in  the 
portal  vein  than  in  the  aorta  and  considerably  warmer  in 
the  hepatic  than  in  either  the  portal  or  vena  cava,  the  blood 
in  the  hepatic  vein  being  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

In  Professor  Yeomans'  Chemistry,  we  find  the  following 
in  reference  to  the  Cause  of  Animal  Heat.  "  The  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  a  source  of  heat  under 
varied  conditions.  We  can  combine  them  in  no  way  without 
producing  heat.  The  animal  body  inhales  oxygen  and  ex- 
hales carbonic  acid ;  there  has  therefore  been  a  union,  and 
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that  union  must  have  produced  heat.  Here  is  a  real  cause, 
and  one  adequate  to  account  for  nineteen-twentleths  of  the 
heat  generated  in  the  human  body.  Muscular  and  nervous 
action  produce  heat,  and  this  may  probably  explain  the 
source  of  the  deficiency." 

Animal  Heat  has  been  placed  in  special  relation  to  the 
generation  of  carbonic  acid  because  in  warm  blooded  animals 
respiration  is  most  active,  and  the  products  of  respiration 
vary  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat;  but  we  find  this 
also  true  of  the  excretory  products  of  the  body.  An  increase 
of  the  temperature  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  increased 
activity  of  the  nutritive  process,  and  carbonic  acid  is  not 
only  discharged  in  greater  quantity  than  usual,  but  also  the 
elements  of  urine  and  perspiration. 

It  is  considered  by  some  of  our  most  scientific  medical 
men,  that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  food  does 
to  ingredients  of  the  urine  given  oif  by  the  kidneys.  That 
*'the  tissues  require  a  constant  supply  of  solid  and  liquid  food 
which  is  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  of  oxygen 
which  is  introduced  throu^^h  the  lunofs."  That  "the  disin- 
tegration  and  decomposition  of  the  tissues  give  rise  to  urea 
and  uric  acid,  etc.,  which  are  discharged  with  the  urine;  and 
also  to  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled  through  the  lungs ;  '* 
but  that  *'  oxygen  is  not  directly  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
any  more  than  the  food  is  converted  directly  into  the  urates." 

The  numerous  decompositions  and  combinations  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  body  during  the  nutritive 
process,  doubtless  generate  internal  or  Animal  Heat.  In 
support  of  this  theory  we  find  that  those  organs  in  which 
these  changes  are  taking  place  most  rapidly  generate  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat,  etc. 

Gentlemen  :  In  this  article  I  have  simply  presented  a  few 
leading  theories  and  hypotheses  of  scientific  men  of  the  past 
and  present;  hoping  that  in  comparing  and  reflecting  we 
may  form  some  opinion  as  to  "  what  is  the  truth." 
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BAGATELLE. 

Editors  Register  :  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  wade  through  the  Dental  periodicals  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  ^^ears,  will  be  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  views  held  by  Dentists  upon  subjects  about  which 
there  should  be  but  one  opinion.  His  labor  will  afford  him 
much  instruction  and  be  productive  of  some  amusement,  as 
well  as  enable  him  to  set  up  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  progress  Avhich,  during  the  same  period,  has  been 
made  in  Dental  literature. 

Of  all  the  subjects  on  which  different  opinions  are  held, 
there  is  none  upon  which  there  has  been,  and  is,  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
by  patients  for  the  preservation  of  their  teeth;  and  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  of  denti- 
frices. Some  writers  recommend  the  free  use  of  the  brush 
at  least  once  after  every  meal,  and  especially  at  night  before 
going  to  bed.  Others  advise,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  very 
moderate  use  of  the  brush,  but  a  ver}^  free  use  of  tooth  picks 
and  hickory  sticks,  adding,  apologetically  for  the  sticks,  that 
"  they  form  kind  tooth  brushes."  Some,  again,  who  seem 
to  love  crotchets  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  being 
crotchety,  have  a  hankering  after  files  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs. According  to  these,  all  deleterious  substances  be- 
tween the  teeth  should  be  removed  with  the  kerchief,  and  if 
there  is  not  space  between  them  for  the  operation  their  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  should  be  filed  until  the  requisite  space  is 
obtained.  Philanthropical  persons  would  benefit  such  men 
(if  there  are  any  at  the  present  time,  and  if  they  are  not 
entirely  too  hardened  to  be  impressed  with  religious  threats,) 
by  reminding  them  not  passionately,  but  in  a  spirit  of  char- 
ity, of  the  favorite  but  awful  text  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist 
preacher,  ''And  ihey  shall  gyiaiv  a  file. ^^  Hard  and  soft 
brushes,  again,  have  each  their  advocates.  A  writer,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  '■  Cosmos,'^  objects  to  hard  brushes,  not 
only  because  of  their  likelihood  to  irritate  the  gums,  but  also 
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because  the  friction  of  the  hard  bristles  on  the  enamel  would 
wear  it  away, — would,  in  fact,  cut  grooves  in  it,  which  would 
eventually,  if  not  plugged,  lead  to  exposure  and  devitaliza- 
tion of  the  pulp.  You  who  use  hard  brushes  beware  ! — half 
a  dozen  or  more  grooves  on  your  central  incisors  would  not 
be  very  sightly,  even  if  plugged  with  gold.  The  enamel  of 
the  teeth  is  one  of  the  hardest  known  substances,  and  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  very  material  injury  from  the  intermittent 
friction  with  a  hard  brush  and  water.  Such  brushing,  how- 
ever, can  not  take  place  without,  to  some  extent,  involving 
the  gum.  On  this  account  it  would  seem  that  the  soft  brush 
is  preferable  to  the  hard ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  some  mouths  so  filthy  that  a  soft  brush  would  be 
comparatively  useless  to  remove  the  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

As  regards  the  frequency  with  which  the  brush  should  be 
used  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  shall  apply 
to  all  cases.  Circumstances  alone,  both  lor  Dentists  and 
patients,  can  decide  the  point.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
however,  that  if  the  object  of  the  brush  is  to  remove  from 
the  inequalities  on  and  around  the  teeth,  all  substances  which 
would  be  likely  to  induce  decay,  the  brush  should  be  used 
after  each  meal ;  and  although  the  tooth  pick  is  an  indispen- 
sable companion  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  hickory  sticks,  can  take  the  place  of  the 
brush. 

As  regards  dentifrices,  their  constitution  seems  to  be  the 
point  about  which  there  is  so  much  difference.  Their  use  is 
a  matter  which  can  only  be  settled  by  circumstances,  as  all 
Dentists  are  agreed  upon,  the  chief  being  whether  there  is 
any  deposit  upon  the  teeth  which  can  not  be  removed  with 
the  brush  and  water.  A  writer  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'''Cosmos^'  holds,  however,  that  the  enamel  needs  polishing 
sometimes,  and  the  powder  must  be  used,  with  a  *'  stick  of 
red  cedar,  orange  or  hickory  wood,  about  three  inches  long, 
wedge  shaped,  and  about  one-eighth  to  one  quarter  inch 
wide."     This  writer  also  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  dentifrice 
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should  be  used  not  oftener  than  three  times  in  a  month.  This 
is  impolitic.  Men  and  women  are  naturally  lazy,  and  excep- 
tions but  prove  the  rule.  When  they  are  sick  they  have  to 
be  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  doing  what  their  common  sense 
should  teach  them  they  should  not  hesitate  at  a  moment. 
Many  of  the  external  applications  in  the  shape  of  liniments, 
ointments  and  washes  for  the  relief  of  pains  in  the  limbs, 
have  little  efficacy  in  themselves.  But  they  are  prescribed 
with  the  advice  that  they  must  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the 
hand  or  a  woolen  cloth.  It  is  the  friction  that  is  effective 
in  giving  relief,  and  the  kind  hearted  physician  has  had  re- 
course to  a  ruse  to  induce  the  sufferer  to  do  what,  were  he 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  would  probably 
neglect.  With  nothing  are  people  more  neglectful  than  with 
their  teeth,  and  like  the  physician,  the  kind-hearted  Dentist 
must  have  recourse  to  a  ruse.  The  patient  must  be  advised 
to  use,  perhaps,  a  little  prepared  chalk,  at  least  three  times 
a  week,  and  it  must  be  ivell  rubbed  on  with  a  brush,  and 
plenty  of  water  must  be  used. 

But  it  is  on  the  formula  of  a  dentifrice  that  there  is  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion.  Castile  soap  alone  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  some,  while  others,  with  more  reason,  recom- 
mend it  in  connection  with  prepared  chalk  and  some  other 
ingredients  of  a  tonic  nature.  Nearly  every  Dentist,  how- 
ever, has  his  favorite  ''  powder,"  and,  as  in  most  cases,  it  ia 
compounded  by  himself,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sometimes 
articles  are  found  in  its  composition  which  are  not  theoretic- 
ally admissible,  and  which  are  only  admitted  to  "  please  the 
customer."  When,  however,  a  committee  is  appointed  by  a 
solemn  society  of  Dentists  to  examine  into  and  report  the 
best  formula  for  a  dentifrice,  simple  minded  men  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  best,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  will  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  *'  Register  "  for  May  it  is  written  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  '^  Northern  Ohio  Dental  As- 
sociation," Dr.  Charles  Buffet,  the  committee  on  dentifrices 
reported  the  following  formula,  which  the  society  afterwards 
adopted* 
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Pre.  Chalk,  3  vi. ;  Cuttle  Bone,  2  i. ;  Peruvian  Bark,  ^  ss.  j 
Sugar,  3  ij.  ;  Castile  Soap,  3  ij. 

Now  why  cuttle  bone?  Was  not  prepared  chalk  sufficient? 
Cuttle  bone  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  is  still  somewhat 
grittjj  and  will  cut.  If  cuttmg  is  the  property  required, 
finely  powdered  pumice  or  emery  would  do  as  well.  Again, 
one-sixth  part  of  the  preparation  is  composed  of  sugar — just 
as  much  sugar  as  soap.  What  useful  purpose  does  this  sub- 
serve ?  The  object  of  a  dentifrice  is  to  cleanse  the  teeth, 
liot  to  supply  the  patient  with  sweets ;  and  the  ingredients 
should  be  entirely  innocuous.  Sugar  is  one  of  those  sub- 
stances which  will  ferment  when  brought  in  contact  with 
decomposing  animal  matter,  such  as  that  found  in  the  saliva, 
and  deposited  upon  and  around  unclean  teeth.  Cane  sugar 
brought  in  contact  with  the  acids  of  the  mouth,  where  is  the 
necessary  heat  and  moisture,  is  liable  to  K'^talytic  change 
and  to  decomposition,  and,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
lactic  acid  may  be  generated^  or  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Indeed,  from  sugar  is  formed  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons, 
oxalic  acid.  The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  2 

c.      h.     0.  c.      h.      0. 

1    eq.  sugar,    24     18     81  12  eq.  oxalic   acid,  24  30 

46  eq.  oxygen,  36  j  18  eq  pts.  water,  18     18 


c.      h.     0.  c.      h.      o. 

24     18    54  24     18    54 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  saliva,  one  might  well  hesitate  before  mak- 
ing sugar  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  dentifrice.  To  say 
that  it  is  used  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  taste  and  to  wet  the 
appetite  of  patients,  is  a  melancholy  admission.  The  writer 
is  acquainted  with  a  Dentist  who  makes  his  own  "tooth 
powder,"  or  did  make  it  until  he  presented  his  formula 
(which  by  the  way  he  never  followed,)  to  one  of  the  city 
druggists.     The  following  dialogue  will  explain  itself; 
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Dr. — Bob,  have  you  put  in  the  sugar  ? 

Bob. — Yes  sir,  I've  put  in  a  pound. 

J[)^._^\Vell  put  in  another  pound. 

Boh. — WonH  that  be  too  much  sir?  its  almost  one-quartef 
Sugar  already. 

Dr.— No;  they  like  it;  theyMl  lap  it  up  like  cats  and 
come  back  for  more. 

But  perhaps   the  "  committee  of  one  '^  can  give  a  better 

reason  for  his  sugar. 

Emsry* 
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ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 

BY  DR.  W.  H.  SHADOAN. 

ALVEOLl.-^Semi-circular  cana^ls  or  grooves  into  which  the 
teeth  are  set.  Their  sii^e  and  shape  are  determined  by  the 
teeth  that  occupy  them. 

Abscess.— -From  Abscedo,  I  depart  or  separate  from,  loss 
of  substance,  a  gathering  or  rising,  a  collection  of  pus  in  a 
cavity,  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  or  action  in  the  parts. 
5^he  French  have  various  distinctive  terms  for  abscess,  as 
Ab'ces  chaudaign  sendmn,  is  one  which  follows  violent  in^ 
flammation ;  Ab^ces  froid  chronique  scrofulux^  cold,  chronic 
or  scrofulous  abscess,  one  which  is  the  result  of  chronic  or 
scrofulous  inflammation ;  Ab^ces  par  •corigi^stione,  diasthese* 
que,  symptomatic  abscess,  one  which  occurs  in  a  part,  at  a 
distance  from  the  inEammation  by  which  it  is  occasioned. 
"  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  pus  is  formed  by  the  ai*- 
terial  system,  and  is  deposited  by  way  of  excretion  in  the 
inflamed  parts  ;  others,  that  it  is  formed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  solid  parts.^^  It  seems  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  and  exudation  corpuscles.  "  In  Alveolar 
Abscess  we  have  the  whole  range  of  structure  involved,  from 
Unpronounced  amorphous,  mucus  mass,  or  chaotic  materials 
in  the  juices  of  the  flesh,  from  which  arise  and  by  which  are 
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nourished  the  neural  and  muscular  fibrillse,  the  vascular 
and  osseous,  no  less  than  the  glandular  and  dermal  tissue. 
If  then  all  these  must  be  involved  in  destruction,  just  in  the 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  sac,  in  every  case  of  matured  alveo- 
lar abscess,  is  it  not  of  some  moment  to  us  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect the  order  of  its  inception  and  progress  from  its  jBrst  be- 
ginning to  its  most  unmistfik:»ble  presence?  Where  then  is 
the  point  of  departure  from  normal  activity  ?  Is  it  in  the 
juices  of  the  flesh?  Or  is  it  in  the  granular  living  contents 
of  the  cells?  Or  may  it  not  have  its  inception,  in  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  formed  material  of  the  cell  wall,  to  afford 
free  transit  into  and  out  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  cell  to 
the  pubulum,  or  juices  upon  which  it  subsists  ?  Although 
it  may  be  clear  to  him  who  has  investigated  this  subject, 
that  all  departures  from  healthy  action  take  their  origin  in 
the  neural  sc;i,  or  juices  of  the  flesh;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  this  to  the  uninitiated  mind  short  of  laborious  and  te- 
dious detail  of  untrient  activities.  The  oneness  of  this  sea 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  body  within  the  outer 
pellicle  or  skin,  whether  that  body  be  large  or  small,  com- 
posed of  one  organ  or  many  divisions,  their  sustenance  from 
this  elemental  mass,  renders  the  whole  body  or  any  part  of 
it,  subject  to  change  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the 
application  and  the  force  of  the  disturbing  agent."  ''^ 

There  is  very  little  diff'erence  between  alveolar  abscess 
and  abscesses  in  general  ;  the  former  has  its  origin  within 
the  alveolar  border,  while  the  latter  may  have  their  origin 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  osseous  system  and  in  the  soft 
parts. 

Abscess  is  the  most  common  aff*ection  to  which  the  alveo" 
lus  is  subject.  ''  Its  eifects  are  always  exceedingly  perni- 
cious," t  ^0^  ^^^J  *o  ^^®  sockets  of  the  teeth  thus  affected, 
but  to  the  gums,  and  very  often  the  health  is  largely  aff'ected 
thereby.     When  severe  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 

*  Prof.  Atkinson  on  Alveolar  Abscess. 

t  Harris'  Principles  and  Practice  or  Dental  Science. 
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of  the  tooth  or  the  alveolus  is  produced,  causing  the  death 
of  one  or  more  cells  which  suppurate  and  form  a  pocket,  there 
is  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  will  harden  and 
form  a  sac,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  tooth  or  alveolus  at 
the  point  of  inflammation.  This  may  be  averted  even  after 
the  sac  is  partially  formed,  by  interrupting  or  cutting  off  the 
poisonous  food  or  supply  which  feeds  the  disease.  The  cells 
forming  the  walls  of  the  nucleated  abscess  having  the  least 
power  of  resistence,  give  way  first,  and  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  abscess.  Cold  abscess  may  readily  be  detected 
by  its  appearance,  which  is  recognized  by  the  parts  being  en- 
laro-ed,  of  a  soft  or  spongy  appearance,  with  very  little  ten- 
derness and  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  It  progresses 
slowly,  and  is  found  in  persons  of  low  vitality  and  of  a 
scrofulous  temperament.  The  warm  variety  is  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  cold,  the  parts  swell,  are  red,  and  very 
tender  to  the  touch.  There  is  a  great  variety  ranging  from 
cold  to  warm ;  some  will  be  intermediate,  while  others  will 
approximate  the  one  or  the  other  extreme. 

In  evacuations  of  the  cold  or  chronic  variety  the  pus  will 
be  found  thick  and  poorly  defined,  with  very  little  traces  of 
blood,  laying  close  to  the  surface,  showing  a  slow  develop- 
ment and  little  variety.  It  is  not  so  with  the  warm,  the  pus 
is  more  fluid,  with  traces  of  blood,  and  on  evacuation  will  be 
found  coming  from  the  middle,  while  red  blood  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  surface  cut  or  walls  of  the  tumor.  The 
last  occur  in  persons  of  sound  constitution,  are  rapid,  and  of 
easy  cure,  if  not  complicated  with  other  diseases,  while  the 
cold  is,  as  before  stated,  slow  and  stubborn,  requiring  skillful 
treatment,  or  in  other  words,  very  tedious  of  cure,  often  re- 
quiring the  best  skill,  and  in  some  cases,  resisting  curative 
effort  altogether. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

The  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  three  things,  (viz :)  Acuteness  of  perception,  the  stage 
of  the  affection,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  patient.     In 
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^ts  e'arlier  stages,  in  some  peculiar  constitutions,  diagnosis  is 
Very  difficuU.     But  to  the  dose  observer  and  the  thoroughly 
'conversant  it  is   not  so,  especially  with  the  acute  variety, 
^^he  presence  of  ahscess  may-,  by  sotne,  be  detected  while  yet 
"in  its   primative  '61-  cell  state,  and  in  such  a  case  cure  is 
almost  certain.     The   following  may  be  considered  some  of 
the  unmistakable   signs  of  abscess  :     In  the  -earlier  stages 
t-edn-ess  of  the  gums,  ^e^ctreme  tenderness  of  the  tooth  to  the 
touch,   swerling  of  the    gums,  &c.     At  a  kter   period    the 
symptoms  become  mere  prominent.     Elongation  and  loosen- 
4ng  of  the  tooth,  an  increased  she  of  the  gum  over  the  point 
affected,  a  great  rush  {apparepitly)  of  blood  to   the   part  on 
taking  a  recKimbent  position;  increase  of  pain  in  the  parts, 
a  fistulous  opening  through  the  gums,  cheek,  jaw,  or  at  any 
other  point  where  the  pus  may  be  conveyed  by  the  aid  of  a 
'suture   or  other   channel,  suseeptible  of  beifig  traversed  by 
pus.   These  are  the  most  prominent  signs  of  alveolar  abscess-, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  reliable.     The  cause  and  duration 
■K)f  the  disease  will  depend  upcn  the  'Constitntional  health  of 
the  patient,  "of  the  susceptibility  to  abscess,  th*e  stage  of  the 
•disease   when  the   treatment  is  cotjamenced,  iind  the  kind  of 
treatment  adopted. 

The  warm  variety  is  the  most  rapid  in  its  course,  and  the 
cold  is  the  slowest ;  the  intermediate,  in  temperature,  will 
Vary  between  the  two  classes  above  named  in  duration.  The 
general  health  always  strongly  inflaencing  either  variety  or 
class  of  abscess. 

•CAUSES. 

The  -causes  cf  alveolat^  abscess  are  very  nwmeroias.  A  lack 
t)f  power,  ott  the  part  of  the  system,  to  tate  «ip  a^[\(\  appro- 
priate the  nutritious  food  contained  in  the  jmces.  The  pre- 
sence of  irritating  matter,  dead  nerve  membrane,  dead  roots 
•of  teeth,  mechanical  violence,  sudden  and  repeated  transi- 
tions cf  temperature,  and  any  other  cause  that  produce  acute 
inflammation.  Irritating  matter  may  be  secreted  at  the 
point  of  the  root  of  >a  tooth  ia  which  the  acrve  is  dead,  aiA 
Vol,  XXII — 20. 
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as  long  as  the  canal  of  the  root  or  roots  is  kept  open  there 
may  be  no  injurious  effects,  but  as  soon  as  the  avenues  of  es- 
cape are  closed,  by  any  means  whatever,  the  escape  of  the 
matter  is  checked,  and  as  the  secretion  is  still  kept  up  it  will 
Boon  form,  in  such  quantities,  as  to  produce  pressure  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  socket,  and  a  high  state  of  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  is  set  up.  It  is  not  always  the  case 
that  a  dead  tooth  has  a  decaying  nerve,  in  some  cases  the 
nerve  is  entirely  gone,  yet  a  secretion  may  exist  at  the 
apicial  foramin,  which,  if  not  allowed  to  escape,  will  produce 
the  same  effect  that  a  dead  pulp  will.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  in  pathology  to  ascertain  just  how  much  in- 
flammation will  be  tolerated.  If  the  recuperative  powers  be 
equal  to  the  inflammatory  conditions,  one  will  poise  the 
other,  and  as  one  predominates  so  will  be  the  result. 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  evil  resulting  from  the  slightest 
disease,  while  at  other  times  it  will  take  almost  death  itself 
in  the  parts  to  produce  any  change  whatever.  This  is  often 
manifested  in  other  things;  sometimes  men  die  from  slight 
scratches,  and  at  other  times  they  may  be  torn  almost  ta 
pieces  and  yet  live.  I  remember,  during  the  late  rebellion 
having  seen  a  man  who  had  received  thirteen  wounds,  either 
of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  killed  him  ;  yet  he  wholly 
recovered.  I  allude  to  this  only  to  show  how  much  the 
system  is  capable  of  resisting  at  some  times  as  compared 
with  other  times.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  system  can 
not  endure  as  much  at  one  time  as  it  can  at  another. 
This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the  mind. 
An  abscess  is  often  produced  by  the  simple  operation  of 
filling  a  tooth  at  an  improper  time,  for  instance,  when  the 
system  is  in  a  reduced  condition,  or  when  there  is  inflamma- 
tion in  the  parts  or  any  other  unhealthy  condition,  that  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess.  To  attempt  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
tend  to  produce  or  contribute  to  the  formation  of  abscess 
would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  unprofitable  undertaking ;  the 
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above  refers  mainly  to  roots  of  teeth  and  teeth  in  which 
there  is  no  nerve  membrane.  The  next  class  of  causes  that 
claim  our  attention  are  those  in  which  the  nerve  membrane 
is  yet  remaining.  A  tooth  may  be  slightly  decayed,  enough 
so  to  expose  the  pulp,  and  the  irritation  thereof  from  contact 
with  the  air,  from  chemical  action  or  otherwise,  may  be 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation  in  the  membrane,  and  this, 
if  not  relieved  by  topical  applications,  usually  results  in  the 
death  of  the  pulp.  The  power  of  recupuration  in  the  pulp 
of  a  tooth  is  very  low  at  best,  and  when  inflamed  from  con- 
tact with  the  air  and  fluids  of  the  mouth,  death  is  almost  sure 
to  follow.  The  engorgement  may  be  relieved  by  stimulants 
or  by  drawing  the  blood  from  this  point  to  some  other,  thus 
permitting  the  part  to  recover.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
use  of  leeches,  counter-irritants,  activity  of  body  or  mind,  or 
both,  or  any  other  act  that  will  change  the  current  of  blood 
to  some  oi:her  point.  It  takes  very  little  irritation  in  some 
persons,  and  especially  at  certain  times  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion at  the  apex  of  the  roots  of  teeth  sufficient  to  cause  an 
abscess,  and  the  conditions  mentioned  above  seem  peculiarly 
to  favor  this  result.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  nerve 
of  a  tooth  is  not  exposed,  but  the  decay  approaches  very 
closely,  the  cavity  is  cleansed  and  filled,  and  the  thermal 
changes  in  the  filling,  together  with  the  close  proximity  of 
the  same  to  the  pulp,  will  cause  irritation  and  inflammation; 
and  as  the  tissue  is  encased  in  a  firm  and  unyielding  cham- 
ber the  only  egress  is  through  the  foramin  of  the  root,  and 
whether  the  cavity  is  filled  or  not  an  abscess  may  form. 
After  a  tooth  is  filled  the  nerve  often  dies  from  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  the  operation.  Abscesses  may  be  formed 
and  exist  for  a  long  time  without  being  apparent,  and  in 
persons  of  good  health,  have  existed  and  been  cured  by 
nature  alone.  I  have  seen  cases  where  there  had  been 
abscess  and  no  external  signs  of  lesion,  and  the  persons 
themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence,  clearly  show- 
ing to   my  mind  that  an   abscess  may  exist   and  be  radi- 
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cally  cured  bj  nature  alone.  The  ne^it  among  tlie  caos^^ 
that  we  shall  mention  is  mechanical  violence ;  this,  likd 
many  other  causes^  has  its  peculiarities.  Mechanical  vio-' 
lence  may  be  in  any  direction  that  trill  bruise  the  perios- 
teum of  the  tooth.  But  the  most  favorable  is  the  lateraL 
You  may  force  a  tooth  in  the  socket  with  such  violence' 
that  it  will  bruise  or  otherwise  woUnd  the  membrane,  and 
cause  inflammation.  It  may  first  be  in  the  form  of  pe-' 
riostitisj  but  if  the  inflammation  is  not  allayed  a  plasma  will 
be  wept  out  and  matter  formed ',  but  as  before  stated  the 
most  favorable  kind  of  violence  for  the  production  of  abscess 
is  the  lateral.  Strike  a  tooth  on  either  side  and  fiot  only 
bruise  the  investing  membrane,  but  the  nerve  itself  is  liable 
to  be  injured,  either  of  which  will  catise  thickening  of  the 
membrane  and  produce  the  same  result.  An  alt'eolar  abscess 
is  sometimes  caused  by  simple  inflammation  of  the  perioster-' 
um,  this  is  often  the  result  of  sudden  transitions  of  tempera-* 
lure.  These  are  some  of  the  excitsng  causes,  there  are 
others  that  might  be  named,  but  for  the  present  we  will  omit 
them.  There  are  general  or  constitutional  causes  which  con-* 
tribute  largely  to  the  formation  of  absce'ss.  Persons  of  SJ 
manifest  inflammatory  diathesis  or  those  in  which  there  is 
considerable  local  inflammation  from  some  local  exciting 
cause.  Those  tyf  a  manifest  strumous  diathesis  and  persona 
living  in  miasmatic  districts  are  more  likely  to  b©  attaeked 
than  tho»e  of  a  healthy  condition. 

TO    BE    CONTIMUEP. 


tt     S.     CLIPPINGER'^ 

By  request  I  give  yooi  my  manner  of  taking  impressions^^ 
I  adopted  it  in  1861 ,  and,  as  yet,  have  failed  to  find  any  othef 
way  that  will  give  me  sacb  general  satisfactio-n^  I  fi-ad  it  beft-* 
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ter  adapted  for  difficult  cases  than  any  thing  I  have  tried. 
Others  may  not  succeed  so  well  with  it  as  with  some  other 
methods  of  taking  impressions,  simply  from  the  fact,  per- 
haps, that  they  do  not  get  at  it  just  right,  for  we  differ 
many  times  on  modes  of  operating;  while  one  is  perfectly 
attached  to  a  mode  or  material,  another,  of  equally  good 
standing  in  the  profession  will  condemn  the  mode  or  the  ma- 
terial, or  both.  Some  say  with  cylinders  only  can  a  good 
gold  filling  be  inserted.  Orhers,  again,  select  sponge  or  crys- 
tal gold,  this  is  more  from  the  manner  of  manipulation  than 
the  material.  While  one  is  successful  with  cylinders  and 
fails  with  the  adhesive  preparations  of  g')ld,  the  other  fails 
with  the  former,  and  attains  success  with  the  latter,  so  we 
find  what  is  a  success  with  one  may  not  be  with  another, 
simply  for  the  ^ant  of  proper  application  on  the  part  of  the 
operator ;  not  that  the  principle  is  not  correct  or  the  ma- 
terial the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
So  when  we  fail  let  us  be  slow  to  condemn,  for  the  material 
fails  for  the  want  of  proper  manipulation,  and  the  princi- 
pal for  the  want  of  skill  in  demonstration.  In  the  first  place 
I  select  an  impression  cup  to  suit  the  case  in  hand,  then  use 
beeswax,  put  it  in  warm  water  and  let  it  soften  to  the  pro- 
per consistency  or  temperature,  then  fill  the  cup  selected ; 
take  the  impression  in  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  a  wax 
impression.  After  it  is  removed  from  the  mouth  (if  the 
weather  is  warm  I  apply  cold  Avater  to  harden  the  wax,) 
then  trim  it  to  form  just  such  a  cup  as  I  want,  (which 
is  easier  done  than  told,)  if  for  an  impression  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  back  part  will  require  trimming  off  to  the 
proper  length,  and  the  rim  outside  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
will  want  more  or  less  trimming  down.  Should  the  ridge 
be  very  prominent  and  sunk  in  under  the  lip  and  cheeks 
so  that  the  wax  impression  on  the  outer  rim  overhangs, 
cut  or  trim  it  so  as  to  remove  that  overhanging  portion. 
If  for  a  lower  set  trim  the  edges  off  so  as  to  give  just  such 
a  cup  as  is  needed,  or  should  it  be  for  a  partial  upper  set, 
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say  the  four  biscnspids,  trim  the  back  end  as  before,  and  an- 
terior to  the  six  front  teeth  cut  the  wax  away  half  way  down 
the  crowns,  and  the  same  with  the  molars  on  each  side. 
Should  any  of  the  remaining  teeth  be  so  shaped  or  lean  in 
any  way  so  as  to  cause  the  impression  to  hang,  then  cut 
the  wax  away  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
between  such  teeth  and  the  wax  on  the  inside.  But  if  for  a 
partial  lower  set,  three  teeth  back  on  each  side,  the  eight 
front  teeth  remaining,  then  cut  the  wax  away  in  front  of  the 
teeth  as  before,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  front  teeth  trim  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  over  that  portion 
where  I  want  the  plate,  only  trimming  the  edges  of  the  wax 
back  of  the  teeth. 

Now,  the  object  of  trimming  the  wax  impression  is  to  give 
just  such  a  cup  for  the  plaster  impression  as  is  needed ; 
one  that  will  give  a  plaster  impression  of  uniform  thick- 
ness ;  one  that  can  not  spring  up  in  the  center  of  the 
arch,  (if  an  upper  impression,)  and  can  neither  contract  or 
expand,  all  of  which  I  have  to  contend  with;  the  impression 
is  taken  in  plaster  with  an  ordinary  cup.  After  the 
wax  cup  (for  such  it  is,)  is  trimmed,  then  mix  the  cal- 
cined plaster  to  the  consistency,  say  of  thick  cream,  stir  it 
till  the  bubbles  are  gone,  then  fill  the  wax  cup  with  it,  being 
careful  not  to  get  in  too  much  plaster,  (for  if  careful 
there  will  be  but  very  little  surplus  plaster  in  the  patient's 
mouth,)  then  press  the  cup  to  its  place  in  the  mouth,  after 
the  plaster  has  set,  which  can,  by  raising  or  loAvering  the  lip, 
(as  the  case  may  be,)  readily  be  seen.  If  an  upper  impres- 
sion, then  start  it  first  by  raising  the  lip  and  cheek  on  one 
side  and  press  the  cup  down  at  the  heel  so  as  to  let  the  air 
under,  or  between  the  impression  and  mouth,  when  it  will 
readily  let  go  ;  though,  sometimes,  it  will  hold  very  firm,  so 
that  I  have  to  work  for  some  little  time  to  get  it  started.  If 
the  mouth  is  so  shaped  that  it  can  not  draw,  then,  where  the 
wax  has  been  cut  away,  the  plaster  will  be  more  or  less  brok- 
en.   In  that  case  I  am  careful  to  get  the   pieces  and  replace 
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them,  which  I  am  able  to  do  with  more  certainty  on  the  wax 
than  with  an  ordinary  cup,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  move 
firm,  consequently  the  impression  will  be  less  broken, 
and  will  be  sharper,  owing  to  the  cup  fitting  the  mouth  so 
snugly;  and  having  trimmed  ofi"  the  over-hanging  portion, 
the  plaster  will  be  correspondingly  thick  at  those  points,  so 
that  it  does  not  crumble  as  it  otherwise  would.  I  proceed 
the  same  way  with  all  the  other  cases.  If  the  partial  upper 
set,  the  plaster  outside  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth  will 
break  off  as  the  cup  is  removed,  and  that  is  just  what  I  want, 
and  if  any  on  the  inside  of  the  teeth  break  ofi*  I  replace  it 
as  before,  when  all  is  right,  the  partial  lower  piece  works  the 
same.  Some  may  say,  or  think  at  least,  that  they  could  suc- 
ceed just  as  well  with  the  common  cup  and  plaster.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  I  can  not,  though  I  have  tried  plaster 
alone  and  all  the  difi"erent  preparations  of  wax,  but  as  often 
have  returned  to  the  wax  cup  trimmed  to  suit  my  wants,  and 
as  often  have  been  compelled  to  give  in  to  it,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  all  other  modes  of  taking  impressions.  I  find  the 
wax  cup  an  advantage  in  many  respects  other  than  those  I 
have  mentioned.  For  instance,  in  thjs  mouth  of  an  aged  per- 
son where  the  lower  jaw  has  wasted  away,  the  cheeks  fleshy, 
glands  full,  so  that  I  have  the  patient  raise  the  tongue 
to  get  them  from  under  the  cup,  and  I  have  to  press  the 
cheek  out,  or  I  have  an  impression  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
mouth  instead  of  the  jaw,  but  with  my  wax  cup  I  seldom 
fail,  not  so  with  plaster  alone.  Again,  where  the  upper 
jaw  is  fleshy  over  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate, and  the  rest  hard  or  firm,  I  find  it  of  great  advantage, 
the  wax  cup  presses  the  soft  portion  firmly,  so  that  when 
taken  by  the  coating  of  the  wax  cup  with  plaster  it  is  nearer 
the  pressure  of  the  plate  than  any  other  way  that  I  have 
attempted. 
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FAGTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLK 

B¥   E.    COLLINS,    D.  B.  S. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Permit  me  to  present  to  the  readers? 
of  your  journal  a  few  briefly  stated  facts,  which  I  trust  will' 
prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  lastingly  retained  in  tho 
memory  of  every  one,  for  it  is  by  educating  the  public  rainrj 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  curative  professions  that  the- 
practice  of  said  professions  are  rendered  not  only  the  more 
pleasnnt  and  profitable  to  the  practitioner  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  profi'table  to  the  afflicted  public  in  a  man- 
ner that  far  transcends  all  pecuniary  consideration. 

In  presenting  the  proposed  facts,  I  shall  do  so  by  answer- 
ing questions  such  as-  the  following  : 

Can  a  tooth  be  saved  after  the  nerve  or  pulp  has  become- 
exposed  ? 

If  the  nerve  or  pulp  be  deprived  of  its   vitality  with  the 
appropriate  agents  and  promptly  removed   from   the  tooth,, 
and  the  root  or  roots  be  compactly  filled  with  the  proper 
material  from  point  to  margin  of  crown   cavity,  then  I  an- 
swer that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  such  teeth  can  be  perma- 
nently saved.    Can  a  tooth  be  saved  after  the  parts  investing 
the  root  or  roots  become  inflamed,  or  nfter  the  inflammation 
has  extended  to  one  of  its  terminaticns,  namely,  suppuration  ? 
If  the  Dentist  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  tissues  embracing 
the  roots  of  the   teeth   are  anatomically  and  physiologically 
identical  with  tissues  in  other  parts,  sustaining  the  same  vital 
relations,  and  are  subject  to  the  sasae  influences,  both  constitu- 
tional  and  local,  that  provoke  and  give  character  to  inflam- 
mation in  other  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  if  the  dentisfe 
would,  with  the  above  facts  before  him,  be  mindful  to  employ 
the  same  antiphlogistic  remedies,  general— -where  the  symp- 
toms indicate  it — as  well  as  local,  as  are   employed  in   the 
treatment   of  inflammations  elsewhere,  then  I    answer  that» 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  such  teeth  can  be  saved. 

Can  a  tooth  be  saved  after  the  crown  has  been  one-half  or 
two-thirds  destroyed  by  decay  I 
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If  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crown  is  dense  and  firm 
and  freed  from  decay,  and  the  root  or  roots  are  also  cleansed 
out  and  medicated,  a  filling  of  the  proper  material  can  be 
anchored  in  the  root  or  roots  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  crown,  which  latter  can  be  restored  to  its  original  size, 
form,  and  usefulness. 

The  remaining  per  cent,  of  teeth  that  defies,  in  many 
cases,  the  skill  of  the  Dentist,  are  almost  exclusively  found 
in  the  months  of  persons  whose  general  recuperative  ener' 
gies  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  by  sciofulous, 
syphilitic,  and  mercurial  diseases,  and  habitual  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  neglect,  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  to  duly  respect  the  advice  of  him  whom  ho 
has  employed  to  treat  his  disease. 

The  above  are  obstacles  not  less  frequently  encountered 
by  the  dentist  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  that  como 
within  the  range  of  his  specirilty,  than  are  encountered  by 
other  specialists,  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  disease.  Many 
an  eminent  Oculist,  Aurist,  general  Surgeon,  and  Physician, 
have  failed  in  many  cases  because  of  the  above  evils,  and 
ever  will  ;  but  because  they  fail  they  are  not  censurable,  nor 
is  it  just  to  deny  them  credit  and  competent  remuneration 
for  their  successes,  which  are  far  in  the  majority. 
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Proceedings  of  Societies. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Dental  Association  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Ohio 
Dental  College,  March  4th,  1868,  President  W.  H.  Goddard 
in  the  chair  ;  G.  W.  Field,  Secretary. 

Members  present :  Drs.  A.  A.  Blount,  J.  G.  Cameron,  W. 
H.  Shadoan,  J.  Taft,  VV.  H.  Morgan.  G.  W.  Field,  M.  Wells, 
S.  P.  Cutler,  W.  T.  Arrington,  Geo.  H.  Cushing,  W,  M.  Ham- 
m'ond,  M.  DeCamp,  R.  L.  Evans,  M.  M.  OMham,  H.  A. 
Smith,  G.  W.  Keely,  N.  W.  Williams,  J.  A.  McClelland,  G. 
W.  Baxter,  A.  Berry,  H.  McCullum,  H.  A.  Beamer. 

Minutes  of  last  session  were  read. 

The  Executive  committee  presented  the  following  report 
which  was  adopted  : 

ORDER  OF    BUSINESS. 

1.  Report  of  officers. 

2.  Election  of  officers.     2  P.  M.  first  day. 

3.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Report  of  committees  in  order  at  any  interval  of  discus- 

4.  Essays  or  papers  to  be  read  on  the  opening  of  discus- 
sion. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Means  for  controlling  the  flow  of  saliva. 

2.  Preparation  of  cavities  for  filling. 

3.  Filling — methods  and  materials. 

4.  Dental  quackery—its  remedy. 
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5.  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

6.  Exhibition  of  instruments  and  appliances. 

G.  W.  Keely,      ^ 

W.  G.  Redman,   V  Commltlee. 

D.  R.  Jennings,) 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  on  Nominations. 

The  following  committee  was  therefore  appointed :  Drs. 
H.  A.  Smith,  AY.  H.  Shadoan,  and  A.  A.  Blount. 

Dr.  A.  Berry  being  the  only  member  present  of  the  Mem- 
bership committee.  The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  following 
appointments  by  the  chair,  Drs.  Keely,  and* 

They  reported  Drs.  W.  T.  Arrington,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.<. 
and  S.  P.  Cutler,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  as  eligible  to 
membership,  both  of  whom  were  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  TJ  o'clock,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, be  set  for  a  lecture  on  Nitrous  Oxide  by  Dr.  George 
Watt. 

Certain  matters  pertaining  to  professional  ethics  were  here 
referred  to  the  Executive  committee. 

The  Membership  committee  presented  names  for  admission 
as  follows : 

Drs.  Wm.  E.  Tate,  New  London,  Conn.;  W.  11.  Thrift, 
Boonsboro,  Iowa;  R.  J.  Omahoney,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  J.  P. 
Holmes,  Terry,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. ;  B.  F.  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  R.  N.  Lawrence,  Atlanta,  111.  ;  D.  C.  Wlinley,  Pomeroy, 
0. ;  W.  A.  Graham,  Madison,  Ind.     All  elected. 

The  hours  for  the  daily  sessions  were  set  as  follows  :  9  to 
12  A.  M.     2  to  5  P.  M.     7J  to  10  P.  M. 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Regular  business  suspended. 

The  following  motion  was  offered  by  Dr.  J.  Taft : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair   appoint  a  committee  of  two  to 

*It  does  not  appear  who  the  other  was.    (Sec.) 
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examine  instruments  and  appliances,  and  that  Thursday  2,  P. 
M.  be  a  special  hour  for  their  report. 

The  Association  went  into  an  election  for  officers  which 
resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  Gr.  H.  Gushing,  Chicago,  111. 
Vice  President,  W.  T.  Arrington,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
liecording  Secretary,  Wm.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  Wells,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Treasurer,  J.  G.  Cameron,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Drs.  Blount  and  DeCamp  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
President  elect  to  the  chair,  after  which  the  retiring  President 
delivered  his  address. 

On  motion, 

Resolcel,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  retiring  offi- 
cers for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

On  motion,  the  Association  endorsed  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  address,  and  requested  a  copy  for  publication. 

Dr.  A.  Berry,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  in  '67 
to  raise  funds  for  entertaining  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, last  summer,  presented  his  report  which  was  accepted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  a  reporter  suggested 
that  Dr.  J.  Taft  be  appointed  to  report  for  the  Society,  which 
was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion,  on  the  programme,  was 
announced  and  taken  up. 

Resolved,  That  to-morrow  morning,  10  o'clock,  be  ap- 
pointed a  special  hour  to  enable  members  to  practically  illus- 
trate their  methods  of  applying  instruments  for  controlling 
saliva.     Passed. 

Adjourned  until  Thursday  morning,  9  A.  M. 

THURSDAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order.  President  Gushing  in  the 
chair. 


Oil  motion,  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Hayes,  of  Biiffiilo^  was  elected  ail 
lionorarv  member  of  the  Association. 

On  motion^  Dl*.  (i»  W.  Keely  was  excused  from  the  com- 
hiittee  on  Instruments  and  Appliances.  Dr.  N.  W.  Williams 
Was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  following  communication  fi'om  Dr.  B.  D.  Wheelcir,  ex^ 
treasurer  was  rfcad. 

G^^TL^mEn  !^==-Having  been  elected  by  }^oU  Treasurer,  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  1  aVouUI  respectfully  state  that  the 
books  and  funds  of  the  Association  hitve  not  been  in  my 
hands  Until  last  evening,  henCe  1  have  m?lde  no  repol:*t  until 
now.  I  know  nothing  of  the  books  farther  than  the  former 
treasUi'er  reports  to  me  one  hundred  and  ninety-onf^  dollars 
on  hand,  for  which  I  hold  his  check.  I  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  an  Auditing  Committee,  when  I  will  be  pre^ 
pared  to  hand  over  the  books  to  the  treasurer  elect* 

Respectfully, 

B.  D.  WheeIier. 

Drs.  Morgan  and  H»  A.  Smith  were  appointed  to  audit  th6 
I'reasurer's  accounts. 

On  motion  it  Was  agreed  to  donate  fifty  dollars  (J50)  to 
the  Ohio  Dental  College  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  the 
l*oom  which  we  now  occupy. 

Dri  Cutler  was  called  upon  for  an  essay^  which  Was  read» 

Resvlv^d^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered 
trof.  Cutler  for  his  able  and  suggestive  paper,  and  that  a 
copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Auditing  committee  presented  the  following  report : 
To  the  MifiHUsippi  Valhy  Dental  Assoeiation: 

The  Auditing  committee  appointed  by  you  to  examine  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association 
Would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  performed  the 
duty  an^  find  the  amount  of  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  for- 
mer treasurer  is  §239,  85-100,  Instead  of  the  amount  first 
named.     That  amount  (|239,  35-100  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
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the  treasurer  of  last  year.       The  mistake   occurred  in  the 
hurry  of  making  up  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  1866 — 67. 

W.  H.  Morgan,  1  ri        'n 
TT    A    o  c  Committee, 

H.  A.  Smith,     J 

Report  accepted. 

The  committee  on  Prize  Essays  reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  respectfully  report  that  an  essay  on  the 
subject  of  Alveolar  Abscess,  and  one  on  Disease  of  the  An- 
trum have  been  presented  for  our  consideration. 

Both  of  these  give  evidence  of  labor  and  care  in  their 
preparation,  yet  we  do  not  find  them  in  advance  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  our  profession  on  the  same  subjects,  and  we 
therefore  think,  that  notwithstanding  their  merits,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  the  offered  rewards. 

Geo.  Watt, 

G.  W.  Keely,       71^  .    .,      /.  /7 
TT    A    o  r  Majority  of  Com, 

H.  A.  Smith,     j       -^      ^  -^ . 

C.  M.Wright, J 

On  motion,  it  was 

Rf'solved,  That  a  committee  on  Ethics  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Also,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  instru- 
ments and  appliances  be  requested  to  bring  in  aU  instruments 
and  appliances  in  their  possession  for  exhibition  at  2  P.  M., 
and  exhibit,  describe  »nd  answer  all  questions  in  reference  to 
them. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith  notified  the  Association  that  he  had  a 
paper  prepared,  and  would  present  it  to  the  society  if  it  was 
their  pleasure.  Whereupon  he  was  requested  to  read  it. 
Received,  and  a  copy  asked  for  publication.  The  paper  was 
very  interesting  and  called  forth  considerable  discussion. 

afternoon  session. 

Association  called  to  order.  Vice-President  W.  T.  Ar- 
rington  in  the  chair. 
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The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Appliances,  &c.,  it  was  presented  as  follows  : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  new  appliances,  &c. 
have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  annealing  lamp  presented  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  is 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  in  use. 

The  Hayes  packing  flask  is  the  most  complete  apparatus 
ever  examined  by  the  committee. 

The  Hayes  steam  compressor,  for  closing  the  flask  while 
vulcanizing,  your  committee  deem  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  complete  apparatus  of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  the 
profession,  although  somewhat  complicated  it  is  readily  under- 
stood, and  not  only  saves  time  but  packs  perfectly  without 
the  liability  of  breaking  the  thinnest  gum.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  your  favorable  notice,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Hayes  for  his  inde- 
fatigable labors  in  perfecting  Dental  apparatus. 

The  articulator  presented  by  Dr.  Hayes  is  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  and  combines  all  that  is  required  in  an  articulator. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  a  napkin  holder, 
very  simple,  and  well  adapted  to  its  use. 

Dr.  McClelland,  of  Louisville,  presented  specimens  of  rose 
pearl  base.  From  the  very  superficial  examination  had  of  it 
by  your  committee,  they  are  unprepared  to  give  a  decided 
opinion,  but  believe  from  the  representations  made  by  the 
Doctor  and  others,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention 
and  scrutiny  of  the  profession,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  su- 
percede rubber  in  artificial  dentures.  We  are  assured  that 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  will  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  that  it  is  proof  against  the  most  powerful  acids, 
nor  is  not  acted  upon  by  oils.  It  is  also  light,  strong,  and 
flexible,  and  is  more  readily  repaired  than  any  other  artificij^l 
base, 

M.  DeCamp, 

A.  A.  Blount,       y  Committee, 

N.  W.  Williams, 
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Dr.  Hayes  exhibited  and  explained  the  instrdments  laid 
before  the  society  by  him. 
On  motion,  it  Was 

Resolved,  O^hat  an  mvit^ition  be  extended  to  Prof  Cutlet 
^nd  Arrington  to  remain  through  the  meeting  of  th^  Associa- 
lion,  and  that  Prof.  Cutler  be  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon 
microscopy. 

Uesolved,  "fhfll  the  Committee  oh  lElhlcs  be  instl^ucted  to 
a^lopt  for  their  government  the  seVenth  by-law  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society,  as  tbliows  c 

All  complaints  against  members  for  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  gt-oss  immorality  oi^  unprofessional 
conduct,  shall  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  committee  on 
Ethics,  who  shall  proceed  to  furnish  the  accused  a  copy  of 
the  complaint.  Call  both  him  and  accuser  before  them.  Ex* 
^mine  and  decide  on  the  Case,  ^nd  report  their  decision  to  the 
kifext  regular  meeting  of  the  society. 

Dr.  McClelland  presented  and  described  bis  new  base  foi^ 
artificial  teeth,  called  rose  pearl. 

A  number  of  instruments,  pre,sented  too  latefoi^  considera* 
tion  in  the  committee's  report,  consisting  of  excavators  and 
pluggers,  manufactured  by  S.  S.  White,  of  the  most  approved 
and  favorite  patterns  of  the  most  eminent  operators  in  the 
United  States,  were  laid  before  the  Association  for  their  ex- 
amination. They  were  exquisitely  finished,  excellently 
tempered,  and  with  the  perfectness  of  t^  e  points  well  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  with  enthusiasm  all  who  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  such  instruments. 

Professors  Cutler  and  Arrington  signified  their  acceptance 
t)f  the  invitation  to  remain  during  the  sessions  of  this  meet* 
ln<T.  8J  o'clock  this  evemng  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
lecture  of  Dr.  Cutler  on  the  microscope. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  the  postponed  dis- 
cussion of  arsenic,  and  its  effects  upon  the  teeth. 
Acyourned  to  meet  this  evening  at  7J  o'clock* 
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THURSDAY  EVENING. 

» 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  evening  was  occupied  by  the  very  interesting  lectures 
of  Drs.  Geo.  Watt,  on  the  subject  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  and 
S.  P.  Cutler,  on  Microscopy. 

FRIDAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order.     President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Goddard,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  Dr.  W.  H.  Goddard,  and  A.  Berry  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  American 
Dental  Association,  meeting  July  28th,  next. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on 
Ethics :  Drs.  Geo.  Keely,  J.  Taft,  and  W.  H.  Morgan. 

The  committee  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  this  body 
in  the  American  Dental  Association  present  the  following 
names  for  confirmation : 

Drs.  R.  L.  Evans,  Toledo,  0. ;  W.  E.  Tate,  New  London, 
Conn.;  W.  H.  Thrift,  Boonesboro,  Iowa;  R.  J.  Omahoney, 
Lexington,  Ky. ;  J.  P.  Holmes,  Terry,  Miss. ;  B.  F.  Mills, 
Champaign,  111. ;  R.  E.  Lawrence,  Atlanta,  III ;  D.  C.  Wha- 
ley,  Pomeroy,  0. ;  W.  A.  Graham,  Madison,  Ind. ;  S.  Clip- 
pinger ;  W.  M.  Hammond,  Cincinnati,  0. 

A.  Berry, 

W.  H.  Goddard, 


..} 


Committee. 


Printing  bill  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Reporter's  bill  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Janitor  ordered  paid  ?15. 

Resolved^  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to  make  new 
appointments  to  fill  the  various  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion, made  vacant  by  expiration  of  term. 

Drs.  J.  A.  McClelland  and  J.G.  Cameron,  wer6  appointed. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  appointments  : 
Executive  Committee. — Drs.  S.  P.  Cutler,  H.  A.  Smith,  and 
A.  A.  Blount. 

Vol.  XXII. — 21. 
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Publishing  Committee.— Drs.  J.  Taft,  C.  M.  Wright,  and 
A.  Berry. 

Committee  on  MemhersMp, — Drs.  S.  Driggs,  N.  W.  Wil- 
liams, and  D.  C.  Whaley. 

Dr.  Berry  offered  the  following : 

Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended 
to  Prof.  Cutler  for  his  very  instructive  leijture,  and  exhibi- 
tion with  his  powerful  microscope,  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  nerves  in  the  pulp  and  dentine. 

The  second  subject  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Drs. 
Taft,  Driggs  and  Smith. 

Report  of  special  committee,  on  prize  essay,  on  the  Health 
of  Dentists. 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  but  one  essay  has 
been  presented  for  their  consideration.  This  they  have  care- 
fully examined,  and  find  that  though  in  many  respects  meri- 
torious, it  falls  short  of  the  qualities  which  would  entitle  it  to 
the  ofi'ered  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Accordingly,  we 
recommend  that  it  be  returned  to  its  author. 

Geo.  Watt,     ^ 

S.  Driggs,        \  Majority  of  Committee. 
G.  W.  Keely,J 

The  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  membership  roll,  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  been  able  to  perform  the  duty,  and 
asked  to  be  discharged,  and  another  committee  appointed  in 
their  stead. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Cameron  and  Wright  were  appointed  com- 
mittee on  Membership  Revision. 

The  third  subject  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  Ethics. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subjects  of 
ethics,  would  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  given  the 
matter  the  most  serious  consideration,  under  a  sense  of  itg 
grave  importance  both  as  to  its  moral  aspect,  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  highest  interest  of  this  Association  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large.     Your  committee  have  had  presented  to  their 
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notice,  two  advertisements  and  posters  of  a  most  unpro- 
fessional character,  calculated  to  degrade  not  only  the  indi- 
viduals putting  them  forth,  but  the  profession  they  are  bound 
to  honor  and  elevate.  And  it  is  with  the  gravest  sorrow  that 
your  committee  have  received  testimony  of  such  unpro- 
fessional conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  this  Association, 
one  of  whom  has  held  the  highest  position  of  honor  in  this 
society.  And  your  committee  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  decided  position  should  be  taken  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  such  action  could  come  no  more  appropriately  from 
any  other  body  than  this,  the  oldest  Dental  society  in  exis- 
tence, whose  record  heretofore  has  been  one  we  have  never 
felt  ashamed  to  refer  to.  By  every  consideration  of  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  profession,  by  every  principle  of  mo- 
rality, and  by  the  code  adopted  by  this  body,  we  are  con- 
strained to  take  a  stand  both  dignified  and  firm.  We  wish 
our  trumpet  to  give  no  uncertain  sound,  but  in  tempering 
justice  with  mercy,  should  desire  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
society  now,  may  have  the  effect  to  bring  back  into  its  bosom 
those  whom  your  committee  feel  have  erred  through  inadver- 
tance,  rather  than  with  malice  aforethought. 

That  our  action  hereafter,  as  in  the  past  be  had  with  a  view 
to  elevate  and  advance  our  professional  standard,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  at  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Associa- 
tion, prompt  and  decisive  action  shall  be  taken  to  expel  such 
members  as  may  be  acting  in  contravention  of  the  code  of 
ethics. 

G.  W.  Keely,         ^ 

W.  H.  Morgan,      I  Committee. 

Geo.  H.  Gushing,) 

The  following  was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Arrington  : 

Whereas,  Dental  education  and  associated  effort  are  the 
only  true  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our  profession 
to  that  dignified  position,  side  by  side  with  the  other  learned 
professions  of  the  day,  thereby  wresting  it  from  the  hands  of 
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tliose  ignorant  pretenders  who  shamefully  abuse  and  bring 
disgrace  upon  it. 

Resolved^  That  no  member  of  this  Association  shall  take 
into  his  office  a  student  to  be  instructed  in  the  science  and  art 
of  Dentistry,  for  a  less  period  than  two  years,  the  student 
giving  a  bond  of  honor,  with  good  security,  that  he  will  never 
practice  Dentistry  except  in  the  capacity  of  a  student,  until 
he  has  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  a  respectable  char- 
tered college. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Met  at  the  regular  hour.     Dr.  Arrington  in  the  chair. 

Fourth  subject  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Taft,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  that  are  scat- 
tering, and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Drs.  J.  Taft, 
and  Geo.  Watt  appointed  by  the  chair. 

Discussion  continued. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  as  soon  as  possible  an  essay  for  distribution  to  the 
profession,  at  cost,  for  popular  reading. 

Drs.  C.  M.  Wright,  J.  Taft  and  H.  A.  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1869,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Ohio 
Dental  College. 


-«©- 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State  capitol  com- 
mencing May  12,  1868. 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Gushing,  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  M.  S 
Dean  acting  as  Secretary. 
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•  The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  members  answered 
to  their  names  :  M.  S.  Dean,  Chicago  ;  S.  Babcock,  Spring- 
field ;  G.  H.  Gushing,  Chicago ;  J.  N.  Grouse,  Mt.  Carroll ; 
0.  Wilson,  Aurora ;  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  Aurora ;  Geo.  P. 
Kingsley,  Freeport ;  A.  W.  French,  Springfield ;  H.  N.  Lewis, 
Quincy,  H.  J.  Smith,  Quincj. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  society  : 

T.  D.  Laughlin,  Springfield;  G.  S.  Miles,  Jerseyville,  G. 
V.  Black,  Jacksonville ;  Chas.  Henry,  Jacksonville ;  G.  W. 
Bivers,  Pittsfield;  G.  0.  Dean,  Quincy;  F.  E.  Hansen,  Win- 
chester ;  N.  G.  Hunting,  Lincoln  ;  C.  S.  Smith,  Springfield ; 
C.  K.  Sawyer,  Jacksonville;  J.  M.  Hurt,  Lincoln. 

The  society  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  society  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. Dr.  G.  H.  Gushing  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  following  : 

President^  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  Aurora. 

Vice  President,  G.  P.  Kingsley,  Freeport. 

Secretary^  H.  J.  Smith,  Quincy. 

Treasurer,  A.  W.  French,  Springfield. 

Librarian,  M.  S.  Dean,  Chicago. 

Executive  Committee. — H.  N.  Lewis,  G.  W.  Rivers,  G.  0. 
Dean,  J.  N.  Grouse,  G.  V.  Black. 

The  newly  elected  President,  Dr.  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  was 
introduced  by  the  retiring  President,  who  on  taking  the  chair 
made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  thanking  the  society  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations,  and  assuring  the  members  that  the  so- 
ciety should  receive  his  highest  consideration  and  influence. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Grouse,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  report  which 
•was  received  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Gushing,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Associa- 
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tion's  seal,  made  a  report  which  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

The  reading  of  essays  now  being  in  order,  the  President, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  offered  a  paper  on  the  "  Treatment  of 
Six  Year  Molars,"  in  which  he  attributed  the  early  decay  and 
loss  of  these  teeth  to  defective  nutrition,  and  the  want  of 
proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  real  character  and  value  of  these  organs.  The  remedy 
for  this  latter  evil  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Dentist,  whose 
important  duty  it  is  to  instruct  his  patients  in  these  matters 
upon  all  occasions.  Regards  the  practicability  of  preserving 
these  organs  after  the  pulp  has  become  exposed  in  children 
under  10  years  of  age  by  destroying  and  removing,  extremely 
doubtful.  Suggests  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  article  on  this  subject  for  popular  reading  to 
be  published  in  the  principal  newspapers  and  public  journals 
through  the  State,  with  the  oflficial  endorsement  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  society  adjourned  until  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  8  o'clock  the  society  met  as  per  adjournment.  The 
President,  Dr.  Kilbourne  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
session  was  suspended. 

The  chair  announced  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
"  Six  Year  Molars  "  still  under  discussion.  Papers  were  read 
by  Drs.  Swayne  and  Smith. 

Dr.  Swayne  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  the  preser- 
vation of  these  teeth.  Advocates  the  destruction  of  the  pulp 
when  exposed,  by  the  arsenical  paste — its  thorough  removal, 
and  the  subsequent  filling  of  the  cavity  with  cotton  saturated 
with  creosote  and  iodine. 

Dr.  Black  believes  the  premature  extraction  of  the  six 
year  molars  results  in  the  imperfect  development  of  the  jaw, 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  facial  expression.     Regards 
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the  retention  and  preservation  most  necessary,  if  not  per- 
manently, at  least  until  the  age  of  maturity. 

The  subject  was  farther  discussed  by  Drs.  French,  Grouse, 
Gushing  and  others. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  the  arrival  of  a  delegation  from 
St.  Louis,  consisting  of  Drs.  Forbes,  Judd,Poore,McKellops, 
Eames,  and  Parks,  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M. 

SECOND   DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

The  society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Kil- 
bourne  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Miles  the  rules  were  suspended  for  the 
election  of  members.  Dr.  S.  L.  Edwards,  of  Griggsville,  was 
proposed  and  elected  a  member. 

On  motion,  Drs.  H.  J.  McKellops  andToore,  of  St.  Louis, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  passed,  and  the  next, 
"  Plugging  Pulp  Cavities  and  Canals "  announced  by  the 
chair. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Dean,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  he 
says :  The  nerves  of  the  roots  are  supposed  to  be  devital- 
ized, and  the  roots  and  surrounding  parts  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. That  this  narrowed  down  the  subject  to  preparing  and 
filling  these  cavities.  He  considers  this  a  simple  operation 
when  proper  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  cavities,  as  a 
rule.  Condemns  cotton,  Hill's  stopping,  tin  and  wood,  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  all  destructible  materials,  and  all 
penetrable  by  the  fluids  and  gasses  Cotton  if  saturated  by 
creosote,  would  answer  very  well,  until  the  creosote  became 
dissipated,  which  it  would  certainly  do  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  other  fluids  would  as  certainly  take  its  place,  to  decom- 
pose and  generate  gasses,  destructive  to  the  surroundino' 
parts.  Hill's  stopping]  is  a  non-conductor,  but  he  con- 
sidered this  of  no  practical  importance,  it  might  be  used  after 
the  foramen  had  been  sealed  with  gold.  He  thought  that  the 
entrance  of  the  fluids  into  the  canal  by  endosmotic  force  might 
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be  prevented  somewhat  by  creosote  and  tannin,  used  in  this 
treatment  by  entering  the  tubuli  of  the  dentine,  and  fixing 
the  albuminous  matter  which  they  may  contain,  rendering 
them  impermeable  to  either  fluids  or  gasses.  His  reasons  for 
preferring  gold  to  any  other  material,  is  because  it  is  incor- 
ruptible, and  non-irritant,  easier  carried  to  the  apicial  fora- 
men, and, if  thoroughly  packed  shuts  out  the  subtlest  in- 
truder. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Smith  advocated  the  use  of  cotton  and  creosote 
.  for  filling  pulp  cavities,  and  canals,  and  contended  that  the 
creosote  forms  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  tooth  an  insolu- 
ble compound  thus  closing  the  dental  tubuli,  and  making  the 
canal  impervious  to  the  secretion. 

Dr.  Black  uses  gold  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  rolled  on  a 
broach,  and  forces  this  into  the  canal  to  the  apex  of  the  root* 

Remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Lewis,  Gushing,  Juda,  Mc- 
Kellops,  and  others.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  materials  used,  and  the  manner  of 
manipulating. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

SECOND  DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  society  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  as  per  adjournment* 
President  Kilbourne  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  read  and  approved. 

"  Receding  of  the  Gums  in  persons  of  middle  age — Cause 
and  Treatment"  was  announced  by  the  chair  as  the  subject 
next  in  order  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  which  elicited  some 
remarks. 

Dr.  Judd  thought  our  researches  upon  the  subject  had  failed 
to  discover  a  satisfactory  cause  of  the  disease.  It  was  not 
known  whether  the  gums  receded  by  absorption,  or  are 
washed  away  by  an  acrid  fluid  secreted  by  the  gum,  and  acting 
upon  their  structure ;  thought  the  use  of  a  stiff"  tooth  brush, 
with  constitutional  remedies  would  be  the  proper  treatment 
in  such  cases. 
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Dr.  Dean  thought  the  absorption  when  not  caused  by  local 
irritation  was  the  result  of  defective  nutrition. 

Under  suspension  of  the  rules,  Dr.  Eames,  of  St.  Louis, 
exhibited  before  the  society  the  plaster  models  of  a  most  in- 
teresting case,  in  which  the  nasal,  palatal,  vomer,  and  an- 
terior portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  were  entirely 
destroyed  and  removed  by  Lupus.  The  disease  was  perma- 
nently cured  by  topical  treatment. 

Dr.  Eames  also  exhibited  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  that 
he  is  preparing  to  restore  the  lost  parts,  which  promises  to 
be  a  success. 

Dr.  Freeman  offered  a  paper  on  the  "  Observed  Effects  of 
the  Premature  Extraction  of  Temporary  Teeth."  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Forbes,  Gushing 
and  others. 

The  society  adjourned  until  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

SECOND  DAY — EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  8  o'clock,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment.    Dr.  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Grouse  moved  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  be  the  first  business  in  order  for  the 
morning  session — carried. 

"Anaesthesia"  was  announced  by  the  chair  the  next  sub- 
ject in  order. 

Dr.  Gushing  read  a  paper  upon  the  duties  of  the  profession 
in  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the 
merits  of  the  two  principal  agents  now  in  use,  viz :  Ghloro- 
form  and  Nitrous-Oxide.  As  to  their  safety  and  desirability, 
citing  chiefly  from  the  experiments  and  deductions  of  Prof. 
Watt,  of  Gincinnati,  and  drawing  from  the  evidence  the  con- 
clusion that  much  greater  caution  was  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  Nitrous-Oxide  than  was  generally  used,  and 
that  its  preparation  and  administration  was  undertaken  by  a 
vast  number  of  incompetent  and  irresponsible  parties ;  but, 
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establishing  upon  such  evidence  as  was  attainable,  the  fact 
that  Nitrous-Oxide  is  much  safest  as  well  as  its  preferable 
qualities  over  Chloroform  in  other  respects,  and  concluded 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
in  order  to  secure  simplicity  and  certainty  in  its  preparation, 
to  establish,  if  possible,  a  standard  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
tested,  and  by  every  safeguard  that  can  be  thrown  around  it, 
to  place  it  upon  the  most  assured  ground  of  safety  and  relia- 
bility, under  the  conviction  that  eventually  it  would  prove  to 
be  the  greatest  boon  to  suffering  humanity  which  a  merciful 
providence  could  vouchsafe. 

Kemarks  were  made  on  the  merits  of  the  different  anaesthe- 
tic agents  in  use  by  Drs.  Wilson,  Judd,  Freeman  and  others. 
Adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

THIRD  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

The  society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.     Dr.  Kilbourne  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was, 
on  motion,  dispensed  with. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 
"  American  Dental  Association "  reported  the  following 
names :  Drs.  Chas.  Henry,  G.  S.  Miles,  0.  Ames,  C.  S. 
Smith,  F.  E.  Hansen,  H.  J.  Smith,  S.  L.  Edwards,  J.  D. 
Kilbourne,  0.  Wilson,  A.  W.  Freeman,  J.  N.  Grouse,  G.  P. 
Kingsley,  G.  V.  Black.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
delegates  empowered  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
delegation. 

Dr.  Black  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  "  Six  Year  Molars,"  and  that 
such  address  be  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  body 
for  their  consideration. 
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On  motion,  Drs.  Kilbourne,  Black  and  Gushing  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Kil- 
bourne, President  of  the  Association. 

Mesolvedy  That  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  hereby 
endorse,  in  full,  the  action  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, at  its  last  session  at  Cincinnati,  in  relation  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  said  Association  to  examine 
credentials  of  the  delegates  from  the  so-called  St.  Louis  Den- 
tal College,  which  report  justly  declares,  has  no  legal  exis- 
tence, and  that  a  diploma  from  such  institution  would  be 
utterly  worthless. 

Mesolved,  That  this  so-called  Dental  College  so  far  from 
being  an  honorable  institution  of  learning,  is  only  a  shop 
for  manufacturing  diplomas,  which  are  hawked  about  as  any 
other  wares  or  merchandise  are  hawked  about  by  hucksters, 
and  that  any  one  engaged  in  such  nefarious  practice  is  unfit 
for  fellowship  with  honorable  men. 

Resolved^  That  as  Dentists  seeking  the  highest  good  of  our 
noble  profession,  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  build  up 
our  Dental  Colleges  that  are  laboring  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Dental  science. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Dean,  of  Chicago,  was  selected  to  address  the 
Convention  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May,  1869. 

H.  J.  Smith,  D.D.S.  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Dental 
Association  was  held  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  of  the  city  of 
Mansfield,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  12th  and  13th. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  by 
the  President,  Dr.  M.  DeCamp,  of  Mansfield. 
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Many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  were  discussed. 
One  of  the  principal  subjects  considered  was  the  enforcement 
of  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  Association.  During 
this  discussion  it  was  the  expressed  desire  and  determination 
of  all  present,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  true  professional 
character  in  the  Association,  and  by  maintaining  this  stand- 
ard, make  membership  an  honor. 

On  motion  several  members  were  expelled  for  neglect  of 
professional  duties.  Written  charges  were  then  preferred 
against  Drs.  C.  M.  Kelsey  and  W.  F.  Semple,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, also  against  Drs.  Beauman  and  Dunn,  of  Columbus,  for 
unprofessional  conduct.  They  were  notified  to  appear  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  to  answer  said  charges. 

Essays  were  read  by  Drs.  R.  G.  Warner  and  G.  W.  De- 
Camp. 

Officers  elected  for  ensuing  year  were : 

President. — Dr.  Harrington,  of  Newark. 

Vice-President.'^T).'E.  Chidester,  of  Massilon. 

Recording  Secretary. — Dr.  G.  W.  DeCamp,  of  Mansfield. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Dr.  J.R.Jennings,  of  Ravenna. 

Treasurer. — Dr.  S.  B.  Stewart,  of  Akron. 

The  meeting  was  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all.  The 
attendance  was  good,  most  of  the  prominent  Dentists  of  Cen- 
tral Ohio  being  present. 

The  Association  adjourned  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  11 
o'clock,  to  meet  in  Newark,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July, 
1869. 
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.  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prof.  Taft. — Bear  Sir  :  In  one  of  your  lectures,  session 
before  last,  you  stated  that  you  occasionally  found  a  nerve 
of  a  tooth  whose  vitality  was  not  overcome  even  by  repeated 
applications  of  arsenious  acid.  Having  noticed  the  same 
thing,  before  and  since,  myself,  I  was  led  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  reason  of  it. 

From  my  investigations,  I  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. All  freshly  exposed  and  abraded  pulps,  having  the 
mouths  of  the  capillaries  opened,  whereby  the  arsenious  acid 
is  taken  directly  in  (or  if,  as  some  contend,  that  it  is  not 
taken  into  the  circulation)  it   acts    dynamically,   by  being 

brought  into  sensible  contact  with  the  vital  part,  and  the  life 
is  thereby  destroyed.  Whereas,  pulps  that  have  been  exposed 
for  a  long  time,  the  reparative  process  is  established,  which 
produces  a  granular  surface,  exuding  new  cells,  serum  or 
pus,  and  it  may  be  elaborating  ossific  matter  (secondary  den- 
tine). Now  these  form  a  barrier  to  the  applied  devitalizer. 
Instead  of  it  being  taken  up  or  absorbed  into  the  pulp,  it  is 
excluded  or  thrown  away  from  the  vital  part  by  this  con- 
tinual exudation.  This  also  prevents  catalytic  action,  be- 
cause the  devitalizer  is  at  a  sensible  distance  from  the  vital 
part,  and  is  kept  so  by  the  barrier  before  alluded  to. 

Consequently,  no  injury  is  done  to  the  vitality  of  the  pulp 
by  the  application  of  arsenious  acid  when  this  condition  of 
the  pulp  exists. 

Some  one  may  ask,  why  is  it  that  arsenious  acid  will  devi- 
talize a  pulp  through  a  wall  of  dentine  of  considerable  thick- 
ness ?  The  reason  is  obvious,  there  are  hundreds  of  nerve 
fibrils  passing  through  the  dentine. 

Now,  if  arsenious  acid  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
posed ends  of  these  nerve  fibrils,  in  the  cavity  of  decay,  and 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  devitalizing  effect  of  the 
acid,  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the  pulp,  and  death  to  it  will  ensue. 

Now,  if  these  conclusions  are  correct,  w^hat  must  be  done 
to  a  pulp  that  refuses  to  give  up  its  vitality  ?  The  answer 
is  remove  the  granular  surface  down  to  the  vital  part  and 
apply  the  devitalizer  in  the  usual  way. 

Very  Respectfully, 

M.  McCarty. 
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Editorial. 


EXPLANATORY. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  enquiries  in  reference  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  under  the 
Dental  Law.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  we  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  give  more  than  a  personal  opinion,  and  that  only 
in  a  private  way.  We  can  now,  after  that  meeting,  speak  with 
more  freedom.  To  the  question,  will  all  be  examined  alike,  or 
in  just  the  same  form  ?     We  answer  :    Most  certainly  not. 

The  object  will  be  to  determine  the  fitness  for  practice;  and  the 
method  of  ascertaining  that  fact  would  vary  with  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  ability  of  many  consists  largely  in  knowledge  based  upon 
experience  and  observation,  while  others  depend  mainly  upon 
principles,  as  a  basis  of  their  practical  ability. 

With  those  who  have  been  long  in  practice,  and  the  attention 
devoted  to  practical  details,  rather  than  principles,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  press  a  technical  examination  ;  with  most  persons  tech- 
nicalities soon  pass  from  the  memory. 

The  beginner,  who  is  fresh  from  the  books,  and  the  study  of 
principles,  should  be  examined  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  that  fact. 

We  are  fully  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  Board  will  be  in- 
clined to  leniency,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  pro- 
fession will  admit ;  but  while  they  will  be  disposed  to  make  the 
examination  as  accommodating  as  practicable,  yet  they  will  re- 
member, that  justice  is  due  to  three  parties  in  this  matter,  viz  : 
the  applicant,  the  profession,  and  the  people. 

Several  enquiries  have  been  made  evidently  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  in  some  way  prosecutors 
for  violation  of  this  law.      This  is  wholly  a  mistaken  idea,  the 
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Board  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  that  respect  than  any  other 
person. 

It  is  to  the  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  see  that 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  good  law,  is  not  violated  with  im- 
punity. We  trust  there  may  never  occur  an  occasion  for  a  prose- 
cution under  this  law.  T. 


■«•- 


THE  EXAMINING  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Ohio  State  Dental 
Society  in  pursuance  of  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  at  its  recent  session,  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  this  State,  met  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  on  the 
8th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

There  were  present,  Drs.  M.  DeCamp,  F.  H.  Rehminkle,  J. 
Taft,  W.  P.  Horton  and  C.  H.  Harroun. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  organize  the  Board,  and  make 
such  arrangements  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  organization  was  effected 
by  electing  Dr.  J.  Taft,  President,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Horton,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

The  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  examine  all  applicants  as  to  their 
qualification  to  practice  Dental  Surgery,  and  to  grant  certificates 
to  all  having  the  proper  attainments. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  December  next,  for  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants. T. 


-«c- 


INDIANA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Indian- 
apolis on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  commencing  June 
30th.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  visitors  present. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  discussions 
were  well  calculated  to  elicit  thought  and  investigation  ;  there 
was  manifested  the  clearest  evidence  that  there  is  still  rapid  pro- 
gress, especially  in  the  science  of  our  profession.  Formerly,  the 
art  of  our  profession  outstriped  the  science ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  the  latter  is  coming  up,  and  will  soon  be  equal  to,  if 
not  in  advance  of  it.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  practice  of  our  profession  is  based  should  be  ob- 
tained before  the  practice  is  taken  up.  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
everywhere  indications  of  this. 
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This  society  is  made  up  of  the  best  men  in  the  State — men 
who  have  made  their  impress,  wherever  they  have  moved  in  the 
profession.  This  society  has  exercised  a  very  decided  influence 
for  o:ood  in  the  profession  in  Indiana. 

The  proceedinsjs  of  this  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Register. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 
As  an  inducement    to    many    of   our    professional   brethren, 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  the  23th  inst.,  we  are  happy  to  announce  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement. 

ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS, 

Will  be  sold  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad, 
from  Cincinnati  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return,  for  $14  50.  Pas- 
sengers with  these  tickets  have  the  privilege  of  stopping  off  at 
Toledo  and  visiting  Put-in-Bay  and  islands  in  Lake  Erie.  The 
splendid  side-wheel  steamer  "  Lake  Breeze  "  leaves  Toledo  every 
morning  at  8  o'clock  for  Kelley's  Island,  Gibraltar  and  Put-in- 
Bay,  returning  the  same  evening. 

Two  Express  Passenger  Trains  leave  Cincinnati  daily,  as  fol- 
lows :  Morning  Express,  6:15,  arriving  at  Toledo  3:50  P.  M., 
Detroit  6:00  P,  M.,  Niagara  Falls  4:00  A.  M.  Night  Express, 
7:10  P.  M.,  arriving  at  Toledo  5:45  A.  M.,  Detroit  at  8:30  A.  M., 
and  Niagara  Falls  at  3:45  P.  M. 

These  trains  run  through  from  Cincinnati  to  Niagara  Falls 
with  only  one  change  of  cars.  In  order  to  reach  the  falls  in 
time  for  the  meeting  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  6:15  A.  M. 
train  at  C.  H.  &  D.  Depot,  on  the  27th  inst.,  which  will  arrive 
at  Niagara  next  morning  at  4  o'clock.  Persons  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  by  taking  the  cars  at  any  point  between 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  Any  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
arrangement,  may  notify  me,  and  I  will  procure  their  tickets. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  we  understand,  by  the 
Executive  committee,  with  private  houses  to  entertain  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  stop  at  the  hotels.  J.  Taft. 
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Original  Communications. 
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ADDRESS 

Eead  before  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association, 
BY  DR.  W.  F.  MORRILL. 

Gentlemen :  By  constitutional  limitation  the  terra  of  office 
to  which  you  elected  me  now  expires.  In  retiring  from  this 
honorable  position,  it  is  no  affectation  to  say,  that  for  your 
manifestations  of  kindness  and  indulgence  toward  me  during 
our  deliberations  here,  I  tender  you,  most  heartily,  my  ac- 
knowledi^eraents.  For  these  courtesies  and  the  distinc^uished 
honor  paid  me,  I  must  ever  cherish  as  among  the  briglit  re- 
collections of  my  life. 

The  regularly  recurring  of  these  assemblages,  so  replete 
with  social  and  professional  reunion,  must  ever  warm  our 
hearts  with  generous  emotions,  and  awaken  within  us  a  re- 
newed spirit,  energy  and  force,  to  the  duties  of  our  honored 
vocation.  Each  one  of  them  will  indicate,  like  mile-stones, 
the  progress  of  each  mind,  or,  like  tomb-stones,  will  mark  the 
waste  and  decay,  leaving  to  each  of  us  a  knowledge  and 
consciousness  of  his  condition.  By  mingling  together  here, 
by  a  free,  hearty  interchange  of  opinions,  and  by  the  love 
we  bear  toward  our  chosen  profession,  we  are  furnished  with 
Vol.  xxh — 22. 
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ample  incentives  to  act,  all  that  is  possible  for  us.  Most 
happily  then  these  annual  returns  meet  the  present  exigen- 
cies. Those  who  are  here  to-day  come  cheerfully  from  their 
fields  of  investigation,  and  generously  lay  their  offerings  be- 
fore us  for  our  examination  and  impartial  scrutiny.  What- 
ever we  have  let  us  then  communicate  with  alacrity  that  the 
interests  and  business  of  this  Association  may  be  materially 
enhanced,  and  the  means  we  have  sought  to  discipline  us 
for  the  more  active  duties  of  our  profession  shall  be  adequately 
realized.  If  this  be  done,  our  each  annual  return  will  be  as 
a  New  Year's  day.  It  will  be  an  epoch  that  marks  with 
faithful  accuracy  the  development,  progress,  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  profession.  It  will  be  a  calendar  complete  —  a 
cycle  of  advancement  finished — another  opening  to  us  in 
perspective. 

This  much  preliminary  to  my  subject.; 

Professional  Character. — As  a  condition  indispensable 
to  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  in  its  refined  and  enabling 
perfections,  professional  character  stands  first  and  foremost. 
Just  in  proportion  as  its  weight,  dignity,  and  force  are 
impressed  on  the  world,  just  in  the  same  degree  will  be 
felt  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  it.  To  possess  the 
estimable  qualities  that  go  to  make  professional  life  wield 
a  potency  and  power,  unshadowed  by  blemishes,  demands  a 
vif^ilence  and  circumspection  such  as  a  few  mortals  only 
are  permitted  to  share.  Nevertheless,  while  we  make 
Dentistry  our  calling,  it  is  our  prerogative  to  aim  well  at  the 
mark,  in  order  that  we  may  not  fall  too  far  below  a  just 
standard  of  professional  eminence. 

W^  take  our  place  in  the  world  classified  as  among  the 
liberal  professions ;  we  ask  public  recognition  of  our  worth. 
It  is  expected  of  us  that  we  will  demonstrate  that  we  are 
something  as  well  as  know  something.  Were  we  to  look 
over  the  field  of  Dental  practitioners,  and  carefully  note  those 
who  reach  above  mediocrity  —  who  are  the  bright  particular 
stars  of  professional  character  —  we  should  find  the  number 
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comparatively  small.  Some  of  the  hindrances  to  these  nobler 
attainments  in  professional  character,  together  with  some 
suggestive  hints  to  a  fuller  development  of  it,  will  be  all  I 
shall  attempt  at  this  time. 

Frowning  over  the  gate  of  our  professional  life,  are  the 
talismanic  words,  —  "  Power  is  the  source  of  knowledge,  and 
character  the  condition  of  intelligence."  Professional  suc- 
cess does  not  primarily  depend  on  qualities  strictly  scientific 
and  intellectual,  but  personal  and  constitutional.  It's  chief 
test  is  influence.  It  is  the  power  of  guiding,  controlling, 
shaping  other  minds.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  ideas.  It  is  a  force 
that  is  felt  precisely  as  effect  follows  a  cause.  It  can  not 
be  more  fitly  expressed  than  to  say  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  profession  that  makes  the  Dentist  as  the  Dentist  the 
profession  !  Fine  examples,  living  and  dead,  illustrate  this 
fact.  Take  the  lamented  Harris  or  Townsend  as  an  illustra- 
tion ;  they  were  the  impersonations  of  professional  charac- 
ter, their  opinions  are  authorities.  The  principles  of  our 
profession  were  inwrought  into  their  natures,  and  carried 
with  them  the  very  instincts  of  life. 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  most  of  us,  that  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry is  no  bed  of  roses  on  which  we  may  recline  in  luxuri- 
ous ease  ;  but  antithesis  to  this,  it  is  often  beset  with  trials 
and  difficulties  quite  hard  to  be  borne,  except  by  hearts 
heroic  enough  to  manfully  combat  and  surmount  them  all. 
In  a  word,  we  may  say,  to  practice  our  profession,  success- 
fully, requires  pluck.  It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  build  up 
hopes,  to  cherish  fond  expectations  for  our  calling,  and  by 
contact  and  friction  with  the  world,  see  them  perishf-  Day 
by  day  we  are  closely  housed ;  we  but  seldom  partake  of 
sunlight  or  the  pure  air  of  heaven  ;  we  apply  ourselves  with 
unvarying  diligence  to  the  immediate  affairs  of  our  offices, 
and  is  it  but  natural  that  some  of  us  should  partake  occa- 
sionally of  a  leaden  sky,  and  now  and  then  only  catch  a  few 
faint  gleams  of  the  silver  cloud-linings? 
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Such  a  life  does  not  all  the  while  best  develope  man,  either 
physically  or  socially,  to  his  nobler  perfections.  We  are 
schooled  in  the  agonies,  pains,  and  complaints  of  other  peo- 
ple. Do  these  lessons  teach  us  to  be  jolly,  mirthful,  and 
sweet-tempered  ?  Or  are  there  occasional  instances  of 
gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  forbidden  natures,  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  sympathies  and  blended  their  dispositions  with 
the  character  of  their  operations  ? 

The  public  is  a  quick  censor  to  detect  character.  How 
would  any  of  us  like  to  see  the  gauge  wherewith  we  are 
graduated  by  public  sentiment?  How  often  do  we  reflect 
that,  while  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  offices,  we 
reveal,  we  make  and  unmake  character  ?  Patients,  receiving 
our  advice  or  services,  place  us  in  the  balances  of  public 
sentiment,  we  are  weighed  and  properly  registered.  Are 
you  curious  to  know  what  the  entry  is  ?  Be  guarded,  be 
mindful  of  what  you  say,  be  chary  of  promises,  be  courteous, 
be  truthful,  underlying  and  interwoven  in  all  the  conversa- 
tions we  have  with  patients,  and  in  the  advice  we  projQfer 
them,  must  be  honesty  and  truth.  No  one  can  doubt  this, 
or  hope  to  succeed  in  building  up  any  strength  of  professional 
character  without  these  cardinal  virtues,  and  if  thus  favored, 
the  grievous  sins  of  ignorance  and  incomp''tence  are  not 
half  so  likely  to  return  and  plague  us,  as  if  the  contrary 
were  our  condition. 

Chief  among  the  parasites  that  afflict  the  body  profes- 
sional is  conceit.  It  is  a  pompous  little  animal  for  so  much 
mischief.  It  sometimes  burrows  deep.  It  is  full  of  bray 
and  strut.  It  feeds  on  ignorance  and  soft  blandishments 
of  speeiih.  It  is  seldom  without  wings.  It  loves  to  soar 
away  into  those  dizzy  realms  of  accomplishments,  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  of  dextrous  manipulative  art,  that  the 
modest,  meritorious,  and  meek  gaze  at  its  wondrous  flights 
with  marvelous  amazement  and  due  reverence.  It  is  thus 
that  some  of  the  body  professional  are  sometimes  grieved. 
They  always  count  upoa  successes,  and  never  on  failures.   The 
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former  they  sound  as  if  with  a  Gabriel's  triumph,  the  latter 
knows  no  mention.  They  cherish  idols  of  their  own.  They 
seek  no  criticism,  but  proflfer  much.  It  is  not  unlikely  if 
some  of  this  class  of  Dentists  were  supplied  with  what 
Sidney  Smith  termed  a  "  foolometer  to  warn  them  of 
dangers,"  it  would  not  be  an  unwise  nor  insignificant  sug- 
gestion. 

Another  hindrance  in  the  pathway  to  professional  charac- 
ter is  a  hobby.  It  is  twin  brother  to  conceit.  *'  Hobbies," 
says  Bulwer,  "  should  be  wives,  not  mistresses.  It  will  not 
do  to  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.  One  hobby  leads  you 
out  of  extravagance;  a  team  of  hobbies  you  can  not  drive 
until  you  are  rich  enough  to  find  corn  for  them  all.  Few 
men  are  rich  enough  for  this." 

Nor  is  it  unfrequent  that  instances  of  genius  crop  out 
among  us  ia  professional  character.  Were  we  in  doubt  as 
to  this  fact  we  have  but  to  step  into  the  oflice  of  Dr.  So  and 
So,  "  Practical  and  Scientific  Dentist,"  witness  the  wonder- 
ful mechanisms  hanging  around  and  embellishing  his  apart- 
ments. We  patiently  listen  to  the  embryo  discoveries  of 
which  he  but  faintly  and  slyly  hints  he  is  incubating,  and  in 
the  process  of  time  will  astound  the  incredulous  world.  "Lo! 
he  put  in  his  thumb,  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  cried,  what 
a  great  boy  am  I." 

The  charm  of  the  patent  office  seal  goes  on  to  their  every 
bantling  not  strangled  at  the  parturition  period,  for  avarice 
is  their  highest  conception  of  the  liberal  profession  where- 
with they  are  supposed  to  be  called.  This  arrogating  to 
one's  self  the  gifts  of  genius,  or  all  the  best  methods  of 
manipulative  art,  or  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  pertaining 
to  Dentistry,  or  to  be  a  complete  humbug  generally,  is  su- 
preme nonsense,  and  does  positive  harm  in  any  efforts  to 
make  character.  Besides,  it  is  unworthy  and  illiberal  to- 
ward associates  in  the  profession ;  begets  a  weakened  public 
confidence  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  correct  and  overcome. 

If  we  would  properly  comprehend  the  profession  to  which 
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we  belong  our  hearts  must  morally  and  mentally  reach  out 
beyond  personal  interests.  Nor  does  it  lie  in  the  conception 
of  bio-ots  to  see  "  the  grasp  of  beauty  in  benificence,  the 
grandeur  of  truth  told,  and  the  majesty  of  right  proclaimed." 

Our  Dental  literatures  is  an  index  and  reflex  of  pro- 
fessional character.  Some  of  the  contributions  are  quite 
valuable,  and  others  exhibit  such  an  elementary  strain  as  to 
be  quite  successful  in  that  direction  ;  or  such  a  verbosity  of 
psychological  and  metaphysical  essences  that  ordinary  finite 
minds  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  transcend- 
ent altitudes  in  which  the  writers  are  pleased  to  roam.  The 
tone,  the  temper,  and  the  completeness  of  that  knowledge 
wherewith  the  contributors  should  be  possessed,  have  not  at 
all  times  characterized  their  productions.  A  proper  spirit,  a 
just  measure  of  courtesy  to  those  having  new  theories  and 
new  ideas,  is  the  right  way  to  receive  them.  To  fly  ofi*  in  a 
tangent,  to  be  denunciatory,  to  afi'ect  superior  wisdom,  are 
alike  fatal  to  argument,  and  good  sense.  We  are  all  seekers 
after  truth  ;  we  desire  nothing  more — nothing  less. 

Look  at  the  controversy  going  on  between  our  microscopic 
friends  with  regard  to  the  "  inter  globular  theory."  Are 
they  contending  for  truth  or  victory?  Both  parties  in  the 
positions  taken  are  equally  sanguine  and  positive.  Do  they 
manifest  the  humble  spirit  that  an  English  philosopher  once 
did  ?  Says  he,  "  for  my  part,  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  person  of 
credit,  candor  and  understanding,  who  should  seriously  ques- 
tion it,  I  would  give  him  a  patient  hearing."  As  pertinent 
to  our  microscopic  friends,  and  a  fine  instance  of  character 
worthy  of  imitation  I  commend  it.  Permit  me  in  further 
elucidation  of  this  point  to  quote  a  case  from  Bulwer,  who 
must  have  beheld  our  microscopic  brethren  when  he  says  * 
"  Some  philosopher,  let  us  suppose,  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  moon  is  incapable  of  harboring  organic  life, 
ten  persons  whose  evidence  he  just  accepted  in  a  matter  on 
no  pride  of  science  is  involved,  tell  him  they  have  been  look- 
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ing  through  the  telescope  and  thej,  one  after  another,  have 
seen  an  enormous  creature  endowed  with  organic  life — they 
entreat,  the  philosopher  to  come  and  see  this  phenomenon 
himself — would  the  philosopher  be  justified  in  saying,  'I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  no  such  creature  can  possibly  exist  in 
the  moon.  It  is  within  the  laws  of  nature  that  you  ten  gen- 
tlemen should  tell  a  falsehood,  or  be  deceived  by  an  optical 
illusion.'  Would  a  philosopher  be  justified  by  any  affection 
for  truth  in  saying  this  ?  Certainly  not."  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  wont  to  observe  ^'  It  ma}^  be  so ;  there  is  no  arguing 
against  facts  and  experiments."  "He  might  indeed  have  beheld 
the  monster  whose  existence  destroyed  his  theory ;  but  dis- 
covered on  careful  scrutiny  that  it  w^as  no  inhabitant  of  the 
moon,  but  a  blue-bottle  fly  that  got  on  the  lense  and  viewed 
through  the  telescope  seemed  bigger  than  a  dragon."  Our 
microscopic  friends  may  take  warning  at  this  analagous  case, 
lest  their  '*  balsamic  mountings  "  should  prove  to  be  bigger 
than  a  dragon.  And  we  may  likewise  remember  that  no 
theory,  however  w^ell  supported  by  authorities,  and  bearing 
the  must  of  age  on  them,  but  are  liable  to  be  punctured  and 
exploded  by  new  revelations  under  the  guidance  of  superior 
intelligence  and  patient  research.  Moreover  it  is  impossible 
to  creep  stealthily  into  the  minds  of  others  wielding  a  large 
influence,  a  large  brain,  and  use  what  you  can  to  give  curren- 
cy to  your  own  sentiments,  thereby  assisting  you  up  into  an 
atmosphere  congenial  to  you  but  noxious  to  others. 

Perhaps,  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  failure  in  pro- 
fessional life  and  character,  is  a  colaborer  grown  gray  in  ser- 
vice, but  who  manifests  no  disposition  to  rise  above  the  petty 
jealousies  that  environ  him  and  acknowledge  with  frankness 
and  candor  the  claims  of  his  associates  of  conceded  abilities. 
He  no  doubt  occasionally  feels  the  ominous  glance  of  his  own 
accusing  eye  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  intrenches  himself  behind 
bits  of  scandal,  detraction,  suspicions,  sneers  and  defences 
of  that  sort.  His  pusillanimous  soul  has  never  been  emanci- 
pated from  malice  and  all  uncharitableness.     From  the  great 
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lights  of  the  profession  he  shrinks  away  into  his  kennel,  and 
is  cowed  by  "swift  sweep  of  a  daring  will."  Nothing  but  a 
series  of  reconstruction  acts  will  save  him,  and  perhaps  not 
even  these. 

Were  I  to  counsel  the  young  members  of  our  profession,  I 
would  in  the  words  of  Thackery  say  :  "  Shun  the  society  of 
such  men ;  frequent  the  society  of  your  betters.  Learn  to 
admire  rightly.  Note  what  the  best  skilled  admire:  they 
admire  things  of  value.  Narrow  spirits  admire  basely  and 
worship  meanly."  Pursuing  a  course  like  this  you  are  in 
the  true  process  for  elevating  and  refining  professional 
character. 

Behavior  and  conduct  while  in  the  presence  of  patients 
reveal  the  claims  we  may  have  to  the  true  dignity  of  man- 
hood, and  a  just  appreciation  of  professional  merits.  Harsh- 
ness of  temper,  rude  and  imperious  manners,  garrulous  noth- 
ings, stupid  sympathies,  in  any  or  all  of  these,  while  en- 
deavoring to  control  a  patient,  will  neither  further  your  confi- 
dence nor  respect.  Have  a  presence  that  commands  obedi- 
ence. A  confidence  inspired  in  this  way  will  half  disarm 
dental  operations  of  their  terrors.  Of  course,  no  dignity 
however  well  put  on  and  concealed  will  avail  you  anything, 
unless  backed  by  an  intelligent  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
your  profession,  and  then  not  always.  A  comprehension  of 
our  professional  character  presupposes  good  habits  ;  and 
by  these  I  mean  those  above  reproach.  Too  much  time  should 
not  be  frittered  away  in  sports,  nor  amusements,  nor  street- 
corner  confabs.  They  add  nothing  to  any  one's  stock  of  in- 
formation. They  will  not  keep  your  ofiice,  nor  will  your 
office  keep  you.  Cultivate  the  sweet  amenities  of  life.  Pre- 
serve an  even  temper,  especially  even,  when  a  tempest  in  a 
tea-pot  comes  boiling  at  your  door  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman  who  tells  you  in  unmistakable  terms  that  her  teeth 
don't  jit.  Nor  should  you  so  far  forget  the  honor  and  true 
welfare  of  your  profession,  if,  occasionally,  you  be  reminded 
by  extravagant  advertisements  of  the  Drs.  Pluguglies   and 
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Drs.  Tuslimakers,  that  all  the  teeth  in  your  neighborhood  are 
being  "  pulled  by  gas,"  and  other  startling  exploits  performed 
for  very  moderate  sums  in  greenbacks ;  you  cannot  improve 
your  acquaintance  by  any  notice  of  these  "  bummers  "  what- 
ever. Let  them  severely  alone.  You  have  character  to  pre- 
serve, they  have  none  to  lose. 

Finally,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
standard  of  professional  character  is  steadily  rising  higher  in 
our  own  and  in  public  estimation.  Since  the  adoption  of  our 
code  of  ethics,  we  still  hope  for  it  brighter  and  better  things. 

As  an  additional  prop  to  this  we  now  need  legislative  en- 
actments such  as  shall  protect  the  weak  and  ignorant  from 
the  hands  of  mountebanks  now  quartered  in  every  com- 
munity, and  which  shall  reward  merit  over  incompetency. 
Could  the  people  of  Indiana  seriously,  as  we  do,  realize 
the  full  importance  of  this  measure,  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tancy, but  great  alacrity  in  hastening  the  passage  of  such  a 
benificent  law. 

Let  us  then  come  square  up  to  the  full  dignity  of  our  man- 
hood, lend  whatever  influence  we  have,  give  our  time  and 
money  in  aid,  and  furtherance  of  every  object  best  calculated 
to  further  the  real  and  true  interests  of  the  profession  to  which 
we  have  consecrated  ourselves.  Do  this,  and  the  golden 
gleams  from  yonder  mountain  of  professional  character  you 
so  much  covet  shall  shine  upon  you  with  a  solar  radiance. 


-oc- 


"  PEACE,  RUDE  BOREAS." 
Editors  Dental  Register. — Gentlemen:  —  It  will,  ere 
this  reaches  you,  have  been  marked,  by  those  of  your  read- 
ers having  the  requisite  intelligence,  that  the  comments  in 
your  journal,  upon  my  remarks  on  our  knowledge  of  Dental 
tissues,  entirely  misapprehend,  or  else  misrepresent, — inten- 
tionally misrepresent, — their  character.  I  can  not,  I  con- 
fess, see  otherwise  than  the  latter,  for  my  meaning  was  plain, 
— very  plain. 
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For  example,  E  am  represented  as  meaning  that  ^^  con- 
nective tissue  performs,  in  this  instance,  a  vicarious  func- 
tion, that  of  conveying  sensibility."  What  is  this,  but  a 
misrepresentation,  and  an  intentional  one  too,  when  you  will 
see  that  the  obvious  menning  of  ray  remarks,  prior,  to  and 
succeeding,  reference  to  this  point,  were  exactly  the  converse 
of  this  representation,  since  they  disclaimed  the  sensibility, 
{attributed  to  these  fibres,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
nerve  fibres,)  because  they  were  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 
How  then,  in  stating  that  the  latter  were  not  nerve  fibres, 
but  were  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  which  are  not  known  to 
convey  sensibility ;  did  I  wish  it  understood  that  connective 
tissue  conveyed  sensibility  ?  I  did  not,  and  no  one  so  un- 
derstood me,  I  am  confident. 

Further,  I  said  (and  the  misrepresentation  includes  this,) 
that  we  may  '*  imagine  the  dentinal  fibrils,  &c.,"  and  here- 
upon it  is  emphatically  represented,  that  I  maintained  it  as 
a  fact,  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  do  convey  sensibility. 

It  is  plain  that  not  only  was  this  not  my  meaning,  but  the 
very  language  itself,  can  not  be  represented  as  conveying 
what  it  is  said  to, — except,  indeed,  by  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, I.  e.  by  purposely  assigning  it  a  meaning  it  does 
not  convey  of  itself. 

In  my  language  there  was  no  affirmation  of  the  claim,  or 
any  claim,  such  as  that  I  am  said  to  have  made,  namely,  the 
claim  that  dentinal  fibrils  embody  the  function  of  sensibility, 
for  I  never  made  any  claim  which  identified  the  function  of 
sensibility  with  what  had  been  observed  in  the  dentine,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  throughout  stated  our  lack  of  knoivledge  of 
what  particular  element  of  the  tooth  sensibility  inhered  in. 
Still  I  am  represented  as  specifically  afiirming  (or  "  wishing 
it  understood,")  that  dentinal  fibrils  convey  sensibility.  And 
this  when  I  am  fully  pursuaded  that  only  nerve  fibres  do  this. 
I  said  tlicse  fibres  were  not  nerve  fibres,  and  said  this  as  a 
datum  of  knoivledge^  the  while  believing  that  only  nerve 
fibres  conveyed  sensibility. 
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What  was  my  language?  "  We  may  imaqine.''  This  lan- 
guage means,  to  any  person  in  an  honest  mood,  precisely 
what  I  did  not  admit  as  a  fad^  and  yet  from  it  I  am  repre- 
sented as  stating  that  what  I  thought  (and  so  said)  was  im- 
aginary or  "  imagined  "  is  affirmed  as  a  fact.  And  not  only 
did  I  mean,  to  speak  in  this  language,  of  what  was  ^'im- 
agined" and  said  so,  so  precluding  misapprehension,  (I  con- 
ceive your  contributor  does  not  misaijprehend  my  language,) 
but  the  rest  of  my  language  of  continuous  import,  leaves  not 
the  slightest  room  for  any  honest  supposition  that  I  did  not 
have  in  my  own  mind  (nnd  embody  it  too  in  my  words.)  a 
sense  of  the  contradistinction  or  controversy  between  what 
we  "  may  imagine"  and  what  we  know.  The  latter  only  is 
what  I  asserted. 

What  was  the  rest  of  my  language  ?  What  but  this  ?  "We 
are  not  left  to  imagine,"  &c.,  &c.,  that  "  they  (dentinal  fibrils) 
are  nerve  fibrils."  Hereby  plainly  enough  meaning,  and 
that  broadly  too,  that  in  the  other  point  I  had  referred  to, 
I  meant  and  intended  to  mean,  tliat  we  were  left  to  imagine, 
merely  imagine ; — and  so  I  had  said  ^'  we  may  imagine  the 
dentinal  fibrils  to  embody  the  function  of  sensibility."  Thus 
having  the  distinction  broad  enough  between  attributing  sen- 
sibility to  dentinal  fibrils,  (in  reference  to  which  point  the 
latter  two  words  were  used,)  which  was  something  we  might 
or  "may  imagine,"  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fiict  that  these 
fibrils  were  not  nerve  fibres,  which  I  said  we  were  not  "left 
to  imagine  "  it  beinn;  a  fact. 

This  is  now  plain  as  it  was  before.  I  said  we  "may  im- 
agine." And  I  said  so  because  we  had  imagined  this,  and 
were  imagining  it,  in  imagining  that  connective  tissue  was 
nerve  fibre,  or  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  were  nerve  fibres. 

How  could  I  have  attributed  sensibility  to  dentinal  fibrils, 
(connective  tissue,)  mistaken  as  nerve  fibres,  when  in  deny- 
ing that  they  were  nerve  fibres  I  stated  them  to  be  a  tissue, 
which  I  neither  thought  or  believed,  to  convey  sensibility? 

One  point  more.     It  is  represented  that  I  do  "  not  pre- 
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tend  to  inform  the  reader  how  these  sentient  impressions  are 
carried  from  the  diseased  dentine  to  the  nerves  of  the  pulp, 
and  how  there  impressed." 

Well  indeed,  why  should  I  pretend  to  do  this  ?  Why  in- 
deed? Except  to  follow  the  habitual  example  this  writer  sets. 
Is  this  want  of  pretension  on  my  part  a  source  of  grievence 
to  him  ?  If  I  had  pretended,  with  him,  that  connective  tissue 
were  nerve  fibres  I  might  have  been  exempt  from  his  misre- 
presentation. 

Why  should  I  have  pretended  this  when  my  remarks  are 
set  against  such  pretension  ?  My  remarks  did  not,  of  course, 
anywhere  embody  this  or  similar  'pretensions^  but,  on  the 
exact  contrary,  set  forth  the  true  character  of  such  preten^ 
sions  and  distinguished  them  from  knowledge.  If  I  had  done 
what  he  represents  me  as  saying,  namely,  that  the  "  dentinal 
fibrils  embody  the  function  of  sensibility  for  the  tooth,"  or  as 
he  represents,  really  myself  claimed  what  I  said  might  or 
may  be  imagined,  namely,  ^'  that  the  connective  tissue  per- 
forms in  this  instance  a  vicarous  function,  that  of  convey- 
ing sensibility  from  the  dentine  to  the  pulp  connective  tis- 
sue," then,  indeed,  I  should  have  pretended  to  do  what  he 
charges  me  with  not  doing » 

But  I  need  say  no  more,  for  all  the  misrepresentations 
which  constitute  the  article  are  similar  to  this  one. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  that  the  whole  meaning  and  intent 
of  my  remarks  were  not  to  follow  the  example  of  this  writer, 
and  claim  as  known  what  is  imaginary,  for  they  were,  to  the 
exact  contrary,  a  confession  of  the  general  destitution  of 
knowledge,  and  so  prompting  us  to  get  it.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  pointed  than  my  own  confession,  thereof,  for 
my  own  part,  and  to  this  I  doubt  not,  all  who  heard  the  re- 
marks referred  to,  will  bear  one  and  the  same  testimony. 
And  is  not  this,  in  your  view,  the  unconfessed  difi*erence  be- 
tween me  and  my  commentator.  I  represented  in  my  re- 
marks that  defect  of  knowledge,  and  confessed  it.  I  dis- 
claimed.    ITe,  on  the  contrary,  pretends. 
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And  here  is  the  gravamen  of  my  offence.  I  did  not  con- 
fess that  nerve  fibres  had  been  found  in  the  dentine,  but  said 
that  extensions  of  connective  tissue  had.  He  claims,  and 
what  is  more,  insists  most  peremptorily  in  enforcing  that 
claim  upon  us,  very  much,  I  judge,  from  the  specimen  I 
have  before  me,  in  the  way  one  person  bullies  another  out 
of  his  convictions  that  he  has  discovered  twenty  or  more 
millions  of  nerves  in  the  dentine.  (See  his  statement.)  The 
accuracy  of  this  count  is  convincing. 

I  said  that  great  observers  and  many  of  them  had  long 
and  diligently  sought  for  previously  supposed  nerve  fibres  in 
the  dentine  and  had  failed  to  find  them,  but  that  instead 
thereof,  some  of  them  had  found  connective  tissue,  or  a  form 
of  extension  of  it ;  while  he  asserts  that  instead  of  this 
connective  tissue  thus  seen  he  has  discovered  (and  sees)  mil- 
lions of  nerve  fibres. 

I  made  not  the  slightest  claim  to  discovery^  nor  to  have 
seen  what  others  had  not,  but  he  claims  to  have  seen  what 
necessarily  wholly  discredits  and  denies  their  observations. 
It  is  true  that  several  observers  have  claimed  that  nerve 
fibres  exist  in  dentine,  and  thereupon  I  said  that  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  any  observer  who  had  made  this  claim 
has  ever  seen  a  single  nerve  fibre  under  the  microscope.  This, 
of  course,  was  no  imputation  on  any  of  those  latter  observ- 
ers, simply  because,  as  Dr.  Beale  has  shown,  observers  have 
habitually  mistaken  as  single  nerve  fibre  what  turns  out  to 
be,  observed  under  much  higher  powers  of  the  microscope, 
leashes  or  compound  nerves. 

What  can  be  more  palpable  as  a  fact  than  the  one  thus 
stated,  and  what  less  of  an  imputation  on  any  observer. 
Since  it  recognizes  the  fact  that,  under  high  powers  of  the 
instrument,  tracks  of  nerves  are  seen  which,  under  low  pow- 
ers, appear  as  a  single  nerve.  Even  this  the  modest  com- 
mentator in  question,  speaking  of  himself,  says:  ("a  hint  at 
myself.'')  Not  so.    This  statement  of  a  fact  has  no  reference  to 

any  particular  observer.     And   what  other  observer  in  the 
YoL.   XXII. — 23. 
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"wide  world  is  there  who  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  imputa- 
tion on  him,  except  one  inspired  by  the  animus  of  my  critic. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  it  had.  Certainly  not 
to  my  commentator.  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  been 
moved  to  any  remark  aj§  to  the  theory  of  one  who  held  the 
harmless  vagary  that  there  are  scores  of  millions  of  nerve 
fibres  in  dentine,  and  pretends  he  has  seen  them  too.  The 
problem  is  of  very  easy  solution  by  any  intelligent  reader. 
Let  him  measure  the  size  of  dentinal  substance,  ^.  e.  the  tooth, 
within  which  it  is  believed  those  supposed  nerve  fibres  are 
contained,  and  divide  this  measure  by  twenty  or  more  mil- 
lions and  we  find  this  belief  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  the  1,000,000  of  an  inch  of  nerve  substance  has  been 
observed  by  my  critic. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  unlikely  that  I  should  have  taken  any 
notice  of  the  holder  of  this  fancy.  ''  For  calling  them  all 
fools"  is  his  imputation,  referring  to  the  fellows  of  the 
OdonfograpJiic  Society. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  estimation  of  professional  breth- 
ren, in  these  words  he  assigns  to  me,  is  not  mine  but  his  own. 

We  are  justified,  en  passant,  in  thinking  so,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  them  the  pretension 
that  he  has  seen  millions  of  nerve  fibres  where  the  best  of 
observers  have  failed  to  find  them.  Where,  indeed,  they  have 
found  a  different  tissue.  The  character  of  my  estimation  of 
the  Dentists,  to  whom  my  remarks  were  made,  testifies  to  my 
regarding  them,  then  and  now,  as  intelligent,  thinking  men, 
and  men  having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  treated. 
Certainly  not  as  men,  who  from  lack  of  intelligence,  could 
be  imposed  upon  to  accredit  the  assertion  that  any  one  had 
discovered  millions  of  nerve  fibres  in  dentine. 

Certainly  this  a  very  low  imputation,  which  is  about  as 
low  a  thing  as  a  man  can  do.  I  venture  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  or,  indeed,  the  whole 
©f  them  for  that  matter. 
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Of  course  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  misrepresentations  I 
am  subjected  to. 

It  is  observable  too  that  he  has  not,  in  one  instance,  qicoted 
my  language^ — has  carefully  avoided  that,  but  instead  there- 
of, paraphrases  it.  This  beside  the  broad  provisions  of  my 
meanings.  Thus  in  paraphrasing  ray  language  he  repre- 
sents me  as  having  said,  '' fibrils  of  nerves  have  never  been 
traced." 

There  are  no  such  things  as  "fibrils  of  nerves"  in  the 
nomenclature  of  histology. 

Again  he  says,  I  "  found  instead  of  a  nerve  fihrilJ' 

Again,  that  '*  I  should  wish  it  understood  that  connective 
tissue  performs  a  vicarious  function,"  as  if  this  nonsense 
and  misapplication  of  terms  of  his  were  really  mine.  Again, 
that  I  have  said  "dentine  is  dead  tissue  "  and  then  aorain 
associates  several  of  these  misrepresentations,  under  this 
phraseology,  as  what  I  said. 

"Now  here  is  dead  tissue,  with  connective  tissue  fibrils 
conveying  sensation  to  a  nutrient  nerve."  Neither  of  these 
things  did  I  say  or  mean,  and  of  course  the  writer  of  them 
is  aware  I  did  not.  And  thereupon  ask,  "  what  congruity  is 
there  in  such  arguments. ''  After  perpetrating  this  gross 
wrong  he  puts  it  to  me  thus : 

"  Now  if  connective  tissue  can  convey  sentient  impres- 
sions, and  has  fihriUous  structure,  why  not  admit  them  (con- 
nective tissue  is  the  "  them,^^)  to  be  nerves  even  if  thei/  (con- 
nective tissue  is  the  ^Hhey,'^)  are  somewhat  different,  in  mi- 
nute structure,  from  some  other  nerve  filaments." 

This  certainly  is  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  intelli- 
gence of  histological  subjects  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive. I,  for  one,  can  not  imagine  it  to  be  excelled  in  its 
kind  by  any  one  be  he  even  the  extremest  of  the  class,  he 
charged  me  with  calling  my  hearers.  He  here  means  and 
says  that,  he  having  "represented  me  as  saying  that  con- 
nective tissue  can  convey  sentient  impressions,  and  as  hav- 
ing fibrinous  structure,  (which  I  did  not  say).     I  should  ad- 
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mit  them^  i.  e.  connective  tissue,  to  be  nerves,  in  other  words 
notAvithstanding  this  is  connective  tissue,  why  not  admit 
^  them  '  to  be  nerves  ?  "  Indeed  and  indeed,  certainly,  let  us 
call  them  nerves,  seeing  that  it  is  admitted  ''  they  are  some- 
what different  from  some  other  nerve  filaments.''  (''  Fila- 
ments "  is  correct.) 

What  are  the  characters  by  which  we  recognize  nerve  fila- 
ments, unless  it  is  characters  of  structure,  which  they  have 
in  common,  and  by  the  presence  of  which  alone  we  distin- 
guish them  ?  But  the  admission  that  the  fibrils,  for  which 
the  character  of  nerve  fibre  is  claimed  and  sought,  is  valu- 
able because  it  is  unintentional.  It  discloses  what  has  been 
seen  and  called  nerve  fibres.  That  is,  *'  fibres  somewhat 
different  from  some  other  nerve  fibres." 

We  are  fully  confirmed,  in  our  own  conviction,  that  no 
nerve  fibres  have  been  seen  in  dentine,  else,  why  should  we 
be  called  upon  to  "admit"  that  something  of  a  "somewhat 
different  character  in  minute  structure "  are  nerve  fibres. 
The  most  probable  truth  of  the  case  becomes  apparent  here. 

My  commentator  goes  on,  saying  : 

"  He  ignores  with  one  sweeping  phrase  all  that  I  have 
written  concerning  the  connection  of  nerve  fibrils  from  the 
central  plexus  of  the  pulp,  through  pulp  membrane  and 
through  the  tubuli  to  the  cement  and  enamel,  simply  because 
he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  them  out^ 

Never  was  there  a  grosser  misrepresentation.  Never  was 
there  any  such  reason  for  my  statement.  What  I  stated  was 
not  from  any  such  "  because "  nor  any  because.  What  I 
stated  was  a  simple  fact  of  almost  nmv  general  knowledge, 
which  was  that  fibrils  of  connective  tissue  had  been  found 
precisely  where  nerve  fibres  (not  "  fibrils,^')  had  been  looked 
for,  and  precisely  where  they  have  been  said  to  be,  just  here, 
another  tissue  has  been  found.  It  was  upon  this  fact  I 
made  my  statement  above  grossly  misrepresented,  upon  what 
had  been  found,  and  not  at  all  upon  what  had  not  been 
found,  nor  upon  any  experience  of  ray  own  in  not  finding 
something. 
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What  was  my  statement,  above  misrepresented?  *'We  are 
not  left  to  imagine  that  they  (i.  e.  the  dentinal  fibrils,)  are 
nerve  fibres,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  ex- 
tensions of  connective  tissue." 

The  meaning,  and  more  than  that,  the  animating  spirit  of 
this-  statement  is  so  entirely  different  from  what  I  am  repre- 
sented to  have  said  that  I  am  forced  to  conceive  the  diflfer- 
ence  was  intentional. 

Again,  I  am  even  more  literally  misrepresented  by  my 
commentator.  He  represents  me  as  saying  ''  that  these  den- 
tinal fibrils  (again)  resemble  that  kind  of  tissue,  (?'.  e.  con- 
nective tissue.)  and  not  ordinary  nerve  fibrils  (again)  of  axis, 
cylinder,  and  neurilemma."  And  to  the  above  he  adds  that, 
("  I  ought  also  to  have  said  neurine,)  as  being  true  nerve 
structure." 

Never  was  grosser  want  of  knowledge,  beside  misrepresen- 
tation, exhibited.  It  more  than  confirms  our  worst  suspicions. 
According  to  this  statement,  which  is  wholly  his,  not  mine, 
true  nerve  structure  consists  of  four  elements  :  1.  "  Neurine," 
which,  by  the  way,  he  tells  us  we  ought  to  have  named,  be- 
sides what  he  says  we  did  say,  (which  we  did  not).  2.  "Ax- 
is." 3.  "  Cylinder."  4.  "  Neurilemma."  Such  a  curious 
substitute  for  the  requisite  knowledge  this  exhibits  that  we 
think  it  interesting.  It  is  that  nerve  fibre  consists  of  first, 
^'  neurine ;"  (It  is  not  pretended  we  said  this,  for  we  are  told 
we  ought  to  have  said,  and  it  is,  therefore,  exclusively  our 
commentator's.)  second,  of  "  axis  ,  "  third,  of  "  cylinder  ;  " 
fourth,  of  '^  neurillerama."  And  this  is  what  represents  his 
knowledge  of  nerve  fibre,  which,  he  conceives,  qualifies  him 
to  claim  superior  information.  And  to  claim  that  it  is  mil- 
lions of  nerve  fibres,  what  others  recognize  are  a  different 
tissue. 

And  yet  he  has  the  hardihood  to  represent  us  as  "  saying 
that  dentinal  fibrils  resemble  that  kind  of  tissue,"  i.  e.  con- 
nective tissue,  when  he  himself  had  previously  represented 
our  very  statement  on  this  point  to  be 
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"  It  has  been  demonstrated  they  (i,  e.  dentinal  fibrils,)  are 
extensions  of  connective  tissue." 

Let  us  now  ask  him  if,  in  honor  and  fairness,  he  has  no 
remorse  for  these  misrepresentations,  or,  at  least,  if  in  the 
presence  of  the  character  of  his  pretensions,  thus  brought  to 
light,  he  still  claims  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  to  insist 
on  his  claim  of  being  regarded  as  more  conversant  with  the 
tissue  of  the  tooth  than  the  observers  we  relied  on  for  our 
information. 

This  pretension  of  knowing  what  they  do  not,  respecting 
these  reputed  nerve  fibres  ; — his  assertion  that  they  are  uni- 
tedly ignorant  where  they  believe  themselves  well-informed ; 
io^norant  of  what  nerve  tissue  is,  is  with  them  and  their 
claims,  not  primarily  with  us  who  only  represented  know- 
ledge we  had  in  unanimity  with  theirs.  For  they  have  seen 
the  tissue  extending  into  the  tubules,  which  he  calls  nerve 
*'  fibrils,"  and  declare  it  to  be  an  extension  of  connective 
tissue.  Witness,  above  all  others,  Beale  who  has  used  the 
requisite  powers  to  detect  all  the  inequalities  of  its  structure. 

My  sole  offence  is  that  I  have  affirmed  what  they  afiirm. 

Ought  he  not,  and  can  he  not,  with  perfect  justice  to 
himself,  disclaim  to  be  an  authority  on  any  of  these  points ; 
or,  indeed,  to  be  possessed  of  any  accurate  knowledge  upon 
them?    Let  us  see  if  he  may  not  properly  do  so. 

He  cites  certain  information  about  connective  tissue.  And 
where  does  he  go  to  get  it?  Has  he  studied  it?  That  is, 
made  it  the  subject  of  observation  ?  Not  at  all.  He  is  not 
in  possession  of  any  such  knowledge  or  of  any  knowledge 
thereof.  He  merely  cites  the  information  from  a  book  writ- 
ten some  eleven  years  ago  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Peaslee, 
in  the  New  York  Medical  College.  Dr.  Peaslee's  book  was 
a  compendium  of  what  other  observers,  long  prior,  had  re- 
ported, and  confessedly  contained  no  original  observations. 

His  information  is,  therefore,  what  he  quotes.  But  he 
may,  with  far  less  stretch  of  imagination,  claim  to  be  an  au- 
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thority  on  connective  tissue,  than  on  nerve  fibres  in  dentine 
or  elsewhere. 

Lastly  he  misrepresents  me,  as  much  as  he  can,  in  saying 
that  I  assert  "  that  only  water  and  salts  are  found  outside 
of  the  pulp  membrane." 

Whereas,  I  said  nothing  about  "pulp  membrane,"  nothing 
about  outside  or  inside  of  pulp.  !Nor  did  I  define  the  liquor 
which  exudes  from  the  pulp  vessels,  as  water  and  salts. 

This  misrepresentation,  which  like  the  other,  falsifies  all  I 
did  say,  shows  his  entire  want  of  apprehension  of  the  case ; 
otherwise  my  meaning  would  have  been  perfectly  apparent. 
What  I  said  and  meant  then  and  now,  was,  that  not  the  whole 
of  the  liquor  sanguinus,  but  its  "  watery  and  saline  ingredi- 
ents," exuded.  This  statement  was  an  exact  discrimination 
for  it  excluded  only  the  fibrin,  its  albumen  and  other  animal 
matters,  in  permanent  solution,  constituting  exactly  what  I 
named,  "  watery  and  saline  matters,"  transuded  from  the 
vessels. 

These  "  watery  and  saline  ingredients  "  meaning  thereby 
the  liquor  of  the  blood,  exclusive  of  its  soft  solids,  corpuscles 
and  fibrin,  are  almost  invariable  expressions  for  this  meaning 
with  competent  physiologists,  he  calls  "  water  and  salts." 

Than  this  combined  error  and  misrepresentation  nothing 
to  my  mind  could  more  pointedly  prove  his  complete  absence 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Watery  and  saline  ingredients  of  the  blood  issue  from  its 
Tessels  into  all  glandular  tissues,  and  exclusively  from  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys.  And  my  statement  was,  and  my 
strong  conviction,  as  a  physiologist,  is  that  the  fluid  which 
issues  from  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  was  restricted  to  these 
elements.  It  is  glaringly  evident  that  my  critic  was  not 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  "  watery  ingredients  "  of 
the  blood  and  "water."  So,  therefore,  he  charges  me  with 
saying  that  only  water  and  salts  issue  from  the  pulp  vessels. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole  assertion  is  intentionally  a 
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misrepresentation,  for  I  said  nothing  about  a  pulp  membrane. 
That  is  a  pure  figment  of  his,  he  imagines  a  pulp  membrane, 
I  neither  do  nor  believe  in  it. 

But  all  my  previous  conc^eptions  of  hardihood  and  possi- 
bilities of  grievence  combined  are  surpassed  when  I  note 
what  follows,  as  when  he  asks  "who  has  analyzed  this  fluid?'' 
Who,  his  question  is,  has  analyzed  the  fluid  in  a  tooth  cavity; 
a  cavity  remember,  nearly  completely  occupied  to  repletion 
by  tissue.  And  so  because  no  one  answers  I,  he  concludes 
that  what  I  have  said  about  the  fluid  (probably,)  which  is 
what  I  said,  being  of  "  watery  and  saline "  materials  is 
*'  based  upon  speculative  theory  alone,"  and  not  based  upon 
"  observation  and  demonstration." 

Thus  showing  that  he  is  so  entirely  uninformed,  as  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge,  to  believe  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  fibrin,  in  the  amount  of  interstitial  fluid  in  a  tooth 
pulp,  can  be  observed,  that  is  seen  and  demonstrated,  for  he 
distinctly  objects  to  my  statement  because  this  has  not  been 
done. 

Again,  similar  misrepresentations,  and  other  want  of  any, 
the  least,  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is  unmistakably  evi- 
dent in  representing  me  as  "  maintaining  that  arteries  ter- 
minate in  veins,  and  hence  there  is  no  nutrition  in  the  pulp," 
which  is  made  up  of  "  alveolar  "  tissue. 

He  does  not  show  that  there  are  systems  of  minute  vessels 
in  various  organs,  which,  while  capillary  in  size,  are  not  or- 
dinary capillaries,  yet  occupy  the  same  relative  situation  to 
arteries  and  veins.  Such  minute  vessels  are  described  by 
Robin.  Ordinary  capillaries  open  into  each  other,  like  mere 
channels,  in  every  possible  direction,  and  at  various  angles. 
The  others  are  excessively  minute  branchings  of  arteries. 
They  exist  in  the  lungs,  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  other  situa- 
tions and  tissues.  I  did  not  deny  them  the  name  of  capil- 
laries, because  all  the  very  smallest  vessels  between  arteries 
and  veins  throughout  the  organism,  are  generally  so  called 
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without  distinction  of  name.  The  same  refers  to  the  present 
size.  But  I  made,  and  am  sure  of  the  exact  propriety  of 
makins:  the  distinction  I  did.  The  fact  that  I  made  this  dis- 
tinction  itself  showed  that  I  was  quite  conversant  with  these 
differences  of  character.  And  yet  I  am  represented  as  say- 
ing that  "  arteries  terminate  in  veins."  Had  he  known  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  facts  he  would  not  have  so  disclosed 
his  ignorance. 

Referring  to  this  we  are  asked, 

*'  Can  any  person  show  where  arteries  terminate  abruptly 
in  veins." 

He  is  ignorant  of  the  established  and  well  known  fact,  de- 
monstrated by  Suquet,  that  there  are  several  "  wheres  "  in 
the  body  where  arteries  terminate  "  abruptly,"  and  without 
the  intermediacy  of  capillaries  in  veins.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  skin  of  the  elbow,  parts  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
corresponding  parts  in  the  lower  extremities.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  tooth,  nor  has  anybody  but  him  said  it  was. 

All  these  several  exhibitions  of  ignorance,  by  my  critic, 
might  have  been  precluded,  at  least  for  this  occasion,  by  a 
single  look  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  physiology. 

Beside  this,  and  additional  to  the  foregoing,  he  has  mis- 
represented me  on  all  other  points.  And  on  several  points 
he  has  clearly  misrepresented  me  several  times,  that  is,  as 
often  as  space  would  allow,  and  yet,  he  has  the  inconceivable 
hardihood  to  utter  such  brazen  trumpery  as  this  : 

"  I  am  writing  this  article  in  self-defence,  and  that  of  the 
profession  at  large."  But  in  this,  which  he  thinks  shrewd- 
ness, he  shows  his  lack  of  it,  as  if  the  profession  was  identi- 
fied with  him  and  his  pretensions,  and  was  not  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  if  threatened  with  damages,  and  as  if  there  was 
any  call  for  defence  on  his  part  or  theirs,  except  to  be  de- 
fended against  his  gratuitous  assaults. 

What  other  observer  in  the  world,  maintaining  that  there 
are  nerves  in  dentine,  would  feel  really  called  upon  to  speak 
in  self-defence,  from  what  I  said  upon  this  point  ? 
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It  is  because  there  is  no  such  occasion  for  his  remarks,  that 
he  undoubtedly  feels  it  requisite  to  pretend  there  was.  He 
would  extremely  like  to  have  the  profession  be  credulous 
enough  to  believe  in  his  pretensions,  and  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  in  the  case  which  needed  his  defense  on  their 
behalf,  and  not  entirely,  as  the  truth  is,  on  behalf  of  his  own 
private  pretensions,  but  they  are  not  so  credulous.  They 
know  better,  as  well  as  he  does. 

Now,  notwithstanding,  I  never  uttered  a  word,  nor  gave  a 
hint,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  tooth  is  vitally  endowed, 
and  has  vital  properties  too,  properties  which  maintain  its 
form  and  structure;  nor  ever  said  a  word  contrary  to  the  fact 
that  its  three  soft,  solid  elements  are  in  contact  with  nutritive 
elements,  he  has  over  and  over  again  represented  me  as 
representing  the  tooth  as  ^^  dead  tissues.''  I  simply  repre- 
sented, as  a  matter  of  conviction,  that  once  built  up,  the 
dentine  did  not  undergo  nutrition,  meaning  thereby,  did  not 
undergo  constant  change  of  substance.  This  is  what  nutri- 
tion is,  a  consentaneous  loss  and  supply  of  the  substance  of 
the  texture — an  atom  of  waste,  and  its  exact  equivalent 
coetaneously  in  supply. 

Now,  this  charge,  that  I  claimed  the  tooth  was  dead  tissue, 
he  has  repeatedly  arranged  in  a  relation  of  contradiction  to 
some  equally  false  representation  of  his,  not  mine,  and  then 
charged  the  contradiction  on  me.  After  reading  over  his 
misrepresentations  of  me  on  this  point,  I  being  honest  in  the 
matter,  was  confounded  with  astonishment,  on  looking  over 
what  he  had  said  about  the  tooth,  to  find  that  all  the  affirma- 
tion there  is  in  my  statement,  adverse  to  the  idea  of  being 
nutrified,  had  already  been  stated  without  the  slightest  reser- 
vation or  qualification  by  himself 

Thus,  under  the  head  ''Microscopy  of  the  Teeth,"  by  S. 
P.  Cutler,  he  says :  drawing  the  distinction  between  the 
bones  and  teeth,  as  respects  nutrition,  showing  that  the  for- 
mer in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  "  are  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane which  furnishes  nutrition  to  them." 
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And,  "  the  bones  "  are  all  of  them  covered,  and  their  hol- 
lows lined  with  a  membrane  which  furnishes  nutrition  to 
them,  and,  in  case  of  disease  or  injury,  aids  in  their  restora- 
tion." Thus  particular,  in  order  that  these  facts  might  be 
widely  discriminated  from  those  in  the  case  of  teeth. 

He  goes  on,  "  on  the  contrary,  the  teeth  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  vital  restoration  after  injury,  or  disease,  with  only  a 
single  exception — that  is,  of  exostosis,  etc.,  etc.  And  again, 
"when  these  organs  have  been  once  fully  developed  they  come 
to  a  standstill  state,  or  in  other  ivords,  a  state  of  inertiaJ^ 
Now  these  statements,  in  the  very  face  of  his  parading,  as  an 
error  made  by  me,  and  as  an  unpardonable  one,  that  the 
dentine  (not  the  whole  tooth,  mind  you)  after  completion  is 
not  modified  as  soft  solid  tissue  is. 

We  may  well  enquire,  if  he  has  no  compunction — no  scru- 
ples ?  But  this  is  a  case  of  "  se//-defence" — "  myself"  "  de- 
fence," while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  case  of  defense  of  the 
Dental  profession.  What  striking  candor  characterizes  this 
writer. 

Once  more,  he  misrepresents  me,  as  before,  with  saying, 
"  there  is  no  nutrition  carried  on  even  in  the  soft  pulps,"  and 
next  with  placing  ''  a  vaso,  motor  or  nutrient  nerve,  that  is, 
a  nerve  which  subserves  nutrition,  "and  not  a  sentient  nerve" 
in  this  very  pulp.  That  is,  I  supply  a  "  nutrient "  nerve  to 
this  pulp,  which  pulp,  he  charges  me  with  saying,  "  there  is 
no  nutrition  carried  on  (in)  even  in  the  soft  pulp." 

lie  thus,  in  the  endeavor  to  fix  contradiction  on  me,  which 
I  never  made,  becomes  involved  in  contradictions  which  de- 
clare their  real  parentage,  and  show  their  purpose  and  intent. 
In  plain  words,  he  makes  or  invents  assertions  (which  he  says 
are  mine)  to  con.tradict  each  other,  and  then  attributes  them 
to  me. 

A  more  utterly  and  exclusively  private  and  selfish  animus 
than  this  misrepresentation  here,  I  cannot  conceive  or  think 
possible.  See,  for  illustration  and  proof,  the  animus  of  this 
phrase,  which  shows  how  utterly  insensible  he  is  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  dental  tissue,  as  a  question  involving  the  interests  of 
a  proTession — as  a  public  question — as  a  something  in  science 
the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  scientific  interests 
of  that  profession,  and  how  entirely  private  and  selfish  his 
aim  is. 

"  He  ignores,"  he  says,  "  with  one  sweeping  phrase  all  that 
I  have  written ;"  while,  just  before,  he  had  charged  me  with 
hinting  at  him,  thus  :  "a  hint  at  myself."  But  enough,  let  us 
hope  and  work  for  the  day,  when  ignorance  will  not  rule  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge.  As  I  view  it,  the  Dental  profession  have 
chosen  their  course  and  will  pursue  it.  And  though  they  may 
be  confronted  with  the  startling  question ;  ^'  The  intelligent 
Dentists  are  prepared  to  adopt  all,"  "  and  ignore  all  they  had 
hitherto  learnt  from  their  reading  and  experience,"  they  will 
exercise  some  discretion  each  for  himself,  in  judging  what 
they  have  "  learnt,"  and  what  remains  to  be  learned. 

It  appears  to  have  been  imagined  by  my  critic  that  they, 
namely,  the  intelligent  Dentists,  had  "  learnt"  that  scores  or 
more  millions  of  nerve  fibres,  have  been  found  in  a  tooth — 
that  more  nerve  fibres  by  numerous  millions,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  like  area  of  sensitive  tissue,  and  not  only 
that,  but  more,  by  millions  than  you  can  possibly  compress 
within  the  structure  they  occupy  by  any  mode  of  hydraulic 
compression  yet  devised.  The  above  startling  question,  there- 
fore, is  obviously  pressed  upon  them,  not  at  all  in  the  inter- 
ests of  knowledge,  but  of  these  nerve  fibres  and  their  dis- 
coverer. And  so  what  with  your  attributing  to  the  profession 
a  belief  in  these  fibres,  and  what  with  getting  up  an  occa- 
sional "  shindy"  in  behalf  of  that  belief  as  theirs,  when  it 
is  left  unacknowledged — and  what  with  constant  reitera- 
tion of  it  as  a  fact,  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  nobody  disa- 
vowing it,  you  will  have  it  all  your  own  way,  and  get  to  be 
identified  as  the  discoverer  of  these  same  fibres.  The  only 
thing  to  the  contrary  to  be  feared  is  that  some  unsophistica- 
ted chap,  hearing  your  oS'er  to  "demonstrate"  them,  will 
take  it  in  earnest,  and  ask  for  a  look.      You  must,  however, 
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guard  against  any  foolish  expectation  on  his  part  to  see  them 
all  at  once,  for  in  that  case  your  '-'- fifteen  inch  field  micro- 
scope^^ will  be  insufficient  to  take  them  all  in. 

My  critic's  language  in  the  beginning  is  this  :  "  Now,  he 
wishes  it  understood  that  this  connective  tissue  performs  a 
vicarious  function,  that  of  conveying  sensibility  from  the 
dentine  to  the  pulp  tissue,  and  in  some  way  which  is  not  ex- 
plained, and  (mark  the  English)  from  this  tissue  to  the  nerves 
in  the  pulp."  [What  I  said  was  that  the  dentinal  fibrils 
could  be  traced  into  portions  of  that  tissue.] 

*'  He  does  not  pretend  to  inform  the  reader  how  these 
dentinal  impressions  are  carried  from  the  diseased  dentine  to 
the  nerve  pulp.  I  did  not  speak  of  dentinal  impressions,  and 
of  course  did  not  claim  the  "  how  "  of  them,  yet  even  this 
which  as  implicating  me,  he  represents  me  as  not  pretending 
to  do,  is  what  he  in  the  preceding  paragraph  substantially 
charges  me  with  doing. 

Who  would  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  is  a  gross  inven- 
tion of  its  writer.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  deception,  he 
leaves  unquoted  ^^verbatum  et  liter atum^^  our  words.  We 
said  we  may  imagine  the  dentinal  fibrils  to  embody^  saying 
thereby  that  it  was  imaginary,  though  permitted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  facts  of  knowledge ;  and  our  following  words  even 
more  flatly  presented  this  very  meaning,  saying  in  them  "  we 
are  not  left  to  imagine,"  in  distinguishing  the  former  case  as 
one  in  which  we  were  left  to  imagine.  And  yet,  with  my 
statement  before  him,  the  same  as  it  is  here,  this  writer  repre- 
sented me  as  wishing  it  understood,  that  the  connective  "  tis- 
sue conveys  sensibility  "  from  the  dentine  to  the  connective 
tissue."  Here  employing  his  own  crude  notion  that  sensi- 
bility is  something'^  conveyed"  to  misrepresent  me  instead 
of  my  meaning,  he  discloses  the  parentage  of  this  notion. 

Who  would  believe  that  we  said  not  a  word  about  conveying 
sensibility,  our  confessed  dilemma  being  the  want  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  continuity  of  tissue  (said  to  convey  sensibilit}) 
with  the  nerves  of  the  pulp,  while  in  addition  to  all  this  dis- 
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play  of  our  meaning,  we  placed  a  "  nutrient "  (as  this  writer 
names  it)  nerve  in  the  pulp  itself,  so  showing  that  we  hnd  not 
the  remotest  notion  of  wishing  it  understood  that  sensibility 
was  conveyed,  as  we  are  represented.  And,  also,  in  addition 
to  all  these  several  forms  of  one  meaning,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  '^  conveyance  of  sensibility,"  and  this  is  plain,  also,  for 
we  said  "  embody,"  "  we  may  imagine  to  embody,"  were  our 
words. 

The  truth  turns  out  to  be  then,  that  without  especially  in- 
tending it,  I  left  out  of  my  statement  of  what  we  knew,  his 
claims  or  pretensions  to  knowledge ;  not  as  specially  design- 
ino^  to  do  so,  but  simply  for  the  reason,  they  were  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  fa^jts.  And  this,  I  need  say,  for  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  is  the  source  of  the  animus  which  gives  both  spirit 
and  tone  to  his  misrepresentation.  And  this  alone,  namely, 
that  I  left  out  of  the  account  as  knowledge,  his  claims  to  the 
discovery  of  millions  of  nerve  fibres  in  dentine,  is  the  true 
source  of  his  effrontery  in  reporting  me  as  ignoring  all  that 
ha'd  been  written,  which,  indeed,  is  further  evident  from  the 
fact  th:it  he  has  not  hinted,  nor  even  showed  that  he  for  a 
moment  thought  of  any  writer  but  himself.  His  whole  ani- 
mus, therefore,  confesses  itself  as  a  mere  private  pique,  and 
not  as  arising  from  any  interest  in  these  questions  as  ques- 
tions of  science — questions  of  common  interest. 

Neither  could  he,  if  he  essayed  to  do  so,  support  this  pre- 
tension, that  I  had  ignored  all  that  was  written,  make  out 
that  this  "  all "  saving  and  excepting  himself,  claimed  that 
there  exist  in  dentine  millions  of  nerve  fibres.  In  the  light 
of  these  truths,  how  brazen  to  represent,  that  I  "  proclaimed 
as  eureka,  the  golden  egg,  the  philosopher's  stone,"  the  know- 
ledge I  recounted,  when,  what  I  did,  he  so  misrepresents, 
was  merely  and  solely  to  present  this  knowledge,  not  at  all 
as  exclusively  new  to  me,  or  discovered  by  me,  but  rather  ex- 
clusively without  any  claim  to  discovery  on  my  part. 

Could  the  spirit  which  always  rules  and  prompts  in  the 
entire  absence  of  candor  prompt  to  a  greater  enormity  of 
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misrepresentation.  His  latin  may  pass,  but  he  may  yet  learn 
that  what  precedes  it,  is  not  intelligible  English.  His  words 
"that  category"  proclaims  a  "plentiful  lack,"  of  the  most 
ordinary  ability  to  write  English.  He  shows  no  more  de- 
ficiency in  this  respect,  however,  than  that  of  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  writinor  about,  when  he  calls  ''  connective  tissue  " 
"  alveolar  tissue  "  and  speaks  of  nerve  fibrils,'^  and  "  plex- 
usus  of  nerves,"  in  the  tooth. 

Again,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  writer  represents 
me  first,  "  as  ignoring  altogether  all  that  has  been  written," 
and  second,  as  presenting  myself  as  "  going  to  tell  all  about 
it."  What  a  shameful  misrepresentation !  as  I  told  first, 
(and  did  not  ignore)  what  was  known,  and  thereby  showed, 
second,  how  limited  our  knowledge  was,  and  did  not  claim  to 
tell  all  about,  but  the  express  contrary.  What  I  said  was  an 
express  disclaimer  of  knowing  or  telling  all  about. 

How  shameful  to  so  misrepresent  me  by  these  assertions ; 
to  assert,  as  he  does,  that  I  claimed  to  "be  going  to  tell^l 
about  it,"  when,  what  I  did,  was  precisely  and  exactly,  and 
meaningly  to  the  full  contrary. 

And  it  is  the  more  shameful  to  so  misrepresent  me,  when 
it  is  evident,  (and  made  especially  so  by  the  character  of  his 
misrepresentation)  that  it  is  he  and  he  alone,  who  claims  to 
know  all  about  it.  And  what  is  more,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
precisely  because  he  makes  this  profession,  and  precisely  be- 
cause I  left  that  claim,  or  pretension,  of  his  knowing  all  about 
it,  unacknowledged,  by  proceeding  to  show,  what  the  facts 
"were  to  the  contrary,  that  he  is  moved  to  assail  me.  And  so 
far  from  his  misrepresentations,  that  I  ignored  altogether  what 
had  been  written,  being  the  fact,  I  showed  what  had  been 
written,  and  showed  a  certain  part  of  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
represented  the  probable  facts — and  what  they  warranted — 
to  be  true ;  thus  of  course  leaving  out,  or  excluding  as  con- 
tradictory thereto,  what  he  had  written  as  it  appears. 

This  latter  is  what  moves  or  provokes  him  to  say,  without 
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of  course,  the  slightest  deference  to  the  truth  that  I  set  out 
with  the  broad  assertion  that  at  least  the  writers  in  the  Den- 
tal profession,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Dental  structures 
amount  absolutely  to  nothing,  ignoring  altogether  all  that  has 
heretofore  been  -written. 

If  the  author  of  these  nerve  fibres  will  enable  any  compe- 
tent observer  to  see  one  nerve  fibre  in  dentine,  I  will  delight 
in  doing  him  honor,  and  in  applauding  all  his  claims.  He 
and  I  will  smoke  the  pipe  of  scientific  peace  with  hira  over 
his,  in  that  event,  well,  won  laurels.  Should  he,  however,  be 
inclined  to  postpone  this  event  indefinitely,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  self-begotten  quarrel,  I  must  decline  once  for  all 
his  company,  and  recommend  him  to  the  attention  of  my 
"Lord  Oxygen." 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  REMARKS  ON   DENTAL  TISSUES. 


-»c- 


ALYEOLAR    ABSCESS. 

BY  DR.  W.  H.  SHADOAN. 
[Continued  from  page  282.] 

HOW  THEY  ARE  PRODUCED. 

It  will  be  well  to  state  that  the  same  laws  govern  alveolar 
abscess  that  govern  abscesses  in  general.  The  healthy  ac- 
tion of  a  single  cell,  or  a  number,  may  be  disturbed  by  a 
faulty,  or  diseased  supply  of  nutritious  matter,  or  by  me- 
chanical violence,  wounding  or  entirely  obliterating  them, 
either  of  which  will  deprive  the  cell  or  cells  of  their  pure 
pabulum  or  food,  and  death  is  the  result.  When  periosteal  in- 
flammation takes  place,  whether  it  be  at  the  apex  of  the  root 
or  any  other  point,  and  continues  until  suppuration  ensues, 
the  periosteum  at  that  point  thickens,  and  as  the  matter  ac- 
cumulates, the  periosteum  is  distended,  and  begins  to  press 
against  the  walls  of  the  alveolus,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
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the  walls  at  the  point  affording  the  least  resistance,  are  ab- 
sorbed until  there  is  an  opening  formed  for  the  escape  of  the 
matter. 

"  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  case  of  common  phlegmonous 
abscess,  and  trace  it  from  its  origin  to  its  culmination.  The 
inception  depends  upon  the  poisoning  of  pabulum,  or  mucus 
mass,  by  the  accumulation  of  innutritions  or  effete  matter, 
which  disturbs  the  nutrient  action  of  one  or  more  cells,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  pure  pabulum  or  healthy  liquid  food. 
These  salts  and  gasses  being  held  in  solution,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  diffuse  themselves  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
free  juices  of  the  flesh,  and  this  predominance  of  chemical 
affinities  disturbs  the  equipois  of  the  currental  movement  de- 
nominated vitality,  and  is  destructive  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  its  predominance."  The  healthy  parts  are  constantly 
making  an  effort  to  stay  the  further  advance  of  the  abscess 
and  to  some  extent  limits  the  size  of  the  sac.  The  process 
of  the  formation  is  by  breaking  down  cell  after  cell,  until  the 
whole  surrounding  structure  is  destroyed ;  this  may  be  slight 
or  extended,  owing  to  the  poisonous  condition  of  the  juices, 
and  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  There  seems  to 
be  no  settled  theory  among  authors,  just  how,  or  by  what 
modus  operandi  abscesses  are  formed.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  sac  is  formed  by  the  distention  of  the  periosteum, 
while  others  say  that  it  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  co- 
agulable  lymph,  which  is  effused  at  that  point.  If  the  latter 
be  true,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  by 
a  sort  of  chemico-vital  process  so  far  as  the  pressure  of  the 
sac  extends ;  then  if  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  sac, 
by  the  distention  of  the  periosteum  be  tru^Bhat  membrane 
is  changed  somewhat  in  character ;  the  healthy  periosteum 
being  a  white  fibrinous  'substance  capable  of  powerful  resis- 
tance, &c.,  while  the  sac  of  an  abscess  is  of  a  different 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  is  much  more  highly  organized,  and 
is  capable  of  greater  resistance  than  healthy  tissue. 

Prof.  Harris  says  that  **  whenever  there  is  intense  or  severe 
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inflammation  at  the  root,  or  in  the  alveolus  infusion  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  takes  place,  which  hardening  attaches  itself  to 
the  tooth,  and  ultimately  a  sac  is  formed.  This,  as  suppura- 
tion takes  place  distends  and  presses  against  the  alveolus 
through  which  an  opening  is  formed  for  the  escape  of  the 
matter." 

The  character  of  abscesses  is  exceedingly  variable  owing 
to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  and  susceptibilities,  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  immediately  concerned,  and  to  the  cause 
producing  it.  There  are  exceptions  however  to  all  rules,  but 
this  is  the  general  rule.  Persons  of  a  scrofulous  tempera- 
ment are  more  liable,  as  before  stated,  and  an  abscess  in  per- 
sons of  this  temperament  takes  the  chronic  form  almost  im- 
mediately; while  those  of  good  constitutions  will  recover 
"with  little  or  no  treatment  at  all.  When  a  part  capable  of 
suppuration  is  subjected  to  inflammation  of  the  required  in- 
tensity some  of  the  small  vessels  give  way  and  blood  is 
effused  into  the  surrounding  parts ;  simultaneously  with  this 
rupture,  or  nearly  so,  the  arteries  begin  to  throw  out  a  pe- 
culiar plastic  matter,  called  coagulable  lymph,  this  is  capable 
of  becoming  organized  and  being  thrown  around  the  diseased 
parts,  and  between  them  and  those  which  are  healthy,  it  forms 
a  barrier  to  the  infiltration  of  extravasated  fluids. 

"By  some  strange  process  to  us  altogether  inscrutable, 
the  walls  of  lymph  become  vascular,  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  vital  functions  of  secretion  and  absorption  and  by 
them  the  pus  is  furnished.  As  this  secretion  proceeds  the 
previous -contents  of  the  abscess  including  the  eff'used  blood, 
are  gradually  absorbed,  and  fresh  pus  is  deposited  in  their 
stead,  so  that  i^feie  tumor  be  opened  at  an  early  stage  the 
pus  will  be  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood  ;  but  if  the  open- 
ing be  delayed  the  cavity  will  be  found  to  contain  only  pure 
pus."* 


*Bond's  Dental  Medicine. 
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WHERE  SITUATED. 

The  point  of  attack  is  usually  at  the  apex  of  the  roots,  but 
not  always.     In  the  superior  teeth,  abscess  attacks  the  inci- 
sors sometimes  on  the  side,  some  distance  below  the  point, 
and  especially  on  the  buccal  surface,  in  the  bicuspids  there  is 
little  difference  from  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth.     In  the 
molars  the  point  of  attack  is  frequently  in  the  bifurcations  of 
the  roots,  sometimes  occupying   the  entire  space,  if  at  the 
apex  of  the  root,  the  palatine  or  lingual  is  most  likely  to  be 
affected,  or  in  other  cases,  ^  the  anterior  buccal   root.     The 
same  will  apply  to  the  inferior  teeth  as  to  the  superior,  ex- 
cept in  the  single-root  teeth.      They  are  rarely  attacked  ex- 
cept at  the  apex  of  the  root.     The  inferior  molars  are  attacked 
usually,  at  the  point  of  the  roots,  but  sometimes  between 
them,  at  or  near  the  bifurcation  ;  as  to  which  of  the  roots  is 
most  liable,  there  is  really  no  difference.     If  the  cause  is  from 
mechanical  violence,  it  will  be  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
injury  is  produced.      Abscesses  in  childrens'  teeth  are  pro- 
duced more  frequently  by  mechanical  violence,  than,  proba- 
bly, any  other  cause,  and  in  the  four  anterior  superior  teeth 
than  any  others.    The  third  molars  and  especially  the    in- 
ferior are  more  liable  to  the  ravages  of  this  disease  than  any 
other  class  of  teeth;  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  at  all 
points ;  probably  not  in   every   tooth,  but  there  is  no  point 
but  is  liable  to  attack  at  some   time  or  other.     The  tempo- 
rary teeth  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  permanent, 
and  should  be  more  carefully  treated,  from  the  fact  that  the 
parts   about  are  more  susceptible  to   injury  than  the  adult 


teeth  and  jaws.       The  superior  incisors  m\\  be  found  more 
liable  than  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  ten  anWrior  inferi 
less  liable  than  any  other  class. 


:eeth 


'r 


POINTS  OF  ESCAPE. 


There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  points  of  escape  of  the  pus 
of  abscesses  as  there  are  different  points  of  attack.     As  a 
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general  rule,  the  pus  will  find  an  opening  through  the  most 
yielding  part  involved.  If  an  incisor  is  affected,  it  is  usually 
at  the  apex  of  the  root;  especially  if  it  is  an  inferior  tooth  ; 
but  here  we  will  remark  that  the  six  anterior  inferior  teeth, 
are  rarely  ever  affected  with  abscess.  Should  such  be  the 
case  it  will  be  at  the  apex  of  the  root.  Not  so  with  the  su- 
perior incisors ;  they  may  be  affected  very  often,  and  at 
various  points.  If  abscess  be  produced  from  a  dead  or  de- 
caying nerve  it  will  be  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  the  open- 
ing will  be  at  that  point,  but  not  always,  though  usually 
through  the  external  wall  of  the  alveolus.  If  the  tooth  thus 
affected  be  a  central  incisor,  the  opening  may  take  a  central 
or  anterior  course ;  in  that  event,  when  the  pus  reaches  the 
suture,  it  will  take  its  course  along  that  suture^  and  find  an 
escape  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  There 
are  cases  on  record,  where  the  pus  passed  over  the  floor  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  was  discharged  at  the  soft  palate.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  seldom  met  with.  The  cases  most  usually 
met  with,  are  those  that  discharge  through  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  alveolar  process,  at  the  apex  of  the  root.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  points  of  attack,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
charge, in  any  of  the  ten  anterior  teeth.  They  having  sin- 
gle roots,  except  occasionally  the  first  bicuspid  which  are 
sometimes  double.  If  a  molar  of  the  superior  maxilla  be  the 
seat  of  an  abscess,  it  may  be  at  the  point  of  the  roots,  at  the 
bifurcation,  or  on  one  side  of  the  root;  if  at  the  apex  of  the 
palatine  root,  the  pus  will  usually  be  discharged  through  the 
process  at  the  point  of  the  root,  or  it  may  traverse  the  alveo- 
lus for  some  distance  before  it  is  discharged ;  the  most  usual 
is  at  the  point  opPsite  the  apex.  Abscesses  of  the  buccal 
fools  discharge  their  contents  through  the  outer  wall  and 
usrrally  at  the  nearest  point.  If  the  anterior  buccal  root  has 
an  abscess  at  the  apex,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  dis- 
charge  is  into  the  maxillary  sinus.  When  this  is  the  case  the  ^ 
treatment  is  complicated.  The  discharge  from  a  third  molar  * 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  owing  to 
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its  situation.  There  have  been  cases  where  the  discharge  was 
on  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  or  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  one 
or  two  cases  where  the  pus  escaped  on  the  back  part  of  the 
shoulder.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  described  to  me,  bj  an 
old  and  experienced  Dentist  some  time  since.  In  the  inferior 
third  molars,  the  discharge  may  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
jaw,  or  at  the  lower  edge,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
scrofula,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  a  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis. The  discharge  from  the  first  and  second  inferior  molars 
is  always  or  nearly  so  at  the  point  of  attack. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  mention  a 
few  cases  met  with  in  my  own  practice  : 

First  ease.  —  A  little  boy  about  eight  y-ears  of  age  —  of  a 
manifest  scrofulous  diathesis,  was  brought  to  my  office  for 
consultation.  On  examination  I  found  large  abscesses  (or  an 
abscess,)  situated  at  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  left 
superior  temporary  molars,  ulcerated  at  the  roots  and  dis- 
charging the  pus  over  the  posterior  angle  of  the  malar  bone, 
just  under  the  canthus  of  the  eye.  I  inserted  the  probang, 
and  could  distinctly  feel  the  permanent  teeth. 

Second  case.  —  A  lady  had  an  abscess  at  the  apex  of  the 
root  of  the  left  superior  lateral  incisor,  it  discharged  pus  at 
the  apex  ;  in  a  few  days  she  called  to  have  it  further  treated 
as  it  seemed  somewhat  indolent.  After  giving  it  such  treat- 
ment as  I  considered  necessary  she  asked  me  to  look  at  the 
opposite  side  of  her  mouth,  where,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  a  lump  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  which,  on  being  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  pus  ;  a  further  examination  showed 
that  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  left  side  of  the  mouth. 
Here  were  two  points  of  discharge  from  orle  abscess,  one  at 
the  point  of  the  root  affected,  and  the  other  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  right  lateral  and  cuspidatus,  a  distance  of  at  least 
one  inch  from  the  first.  Another  feature  in  this  case  is,  that 
.'the  whole  face  swelled,  and  beneath  the  right  angle  of  the 
inferior  jaw  was  swollen  more  than  any  other  part.  At  one 
time  I  had  fears  that  suppuration  might  possibly  take  place 
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at  that  point.    The  cause  of  so  much  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion was,  I  think,  the  malarious  condition  of  the  system.     I 
have  failed  to  say  that  the  external  opening  may  be  through 
the  gum  and  into  the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  through  the  cheek 
and  skin,  making  its  appearance  on  the  face,  and  if  it  be  a 
lower  tooth  the  pus   may  be   discharged   through    the   jaw 
avoiding  the  mouth  altogether.     A  very  remarkable  case  of 
fistulous  opening  through  the  inferior  maxillary  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Bell,  and  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  it,  I  give 
his    report,    believing  that   it    will    be    of    benefit  to  some 
who  have  not  seen  it.    This  had  resulted  from  an  abscess 
in  the   socket  of  a   dens  sapientise  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
The  discharge  had  been  kept  up  for  two  years   previous  to 
the  time  that  the   case   was  submitted  to  Mr.  Bell  for  treat- 
ment.    "At  this  time  a  funnel-shaped  depression  existed  in 
the  skin,  which  could  be  seen   to  the  depth  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  a  small  probe  could  be  passed  through 
it  into  the   sac  of  the  abscess  underneath  the  root  of  the 
tooth.     The  abscess  had  now  remained  open  for  nearly  two 
years,  during  the  latter  of  which  the  parts  had  been  in  the 
state  I  have  described  them.     I  removed  the  tooth,  and  as  I 
had  anticipated,  no  further  secretion  of  pus  took  place,  but 
so   perfectly  had  the  communication   been   established,  that 
when   the  gum   healed,  it  left,  by  its  contraction,  a  fistulous 
opening,  through  which  a  portion  of  any  fluid  received   into 
the  mouth  passed  readily  to  the  outside  of  the  cheek,  and  I 
could,  with  care,  introduce  a  fine  probe  completely  through 
the  passage.     So  free,  in  fact,  was   the   communication  that 
some  of  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers,  with  which  the   external 
portion  of  the  depression  was  filled,  grew  through  the  exter- 
nal opening  and  appeared  in  the  mouth." 

PUS. 

Pus,  under   all  circumstances,  is  nearly  the  same,  and  all* 
chemists  give  to  it  the  same  chemical  constituents.     Pus,  of 
a  good  or  healthy  quality,  is  of  a  creamy  appearance,  of  a 
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yellowish  white  color,  inodorous,  and  opaque.  Alcohol  and 
heat  coagulate  it.  In  an  analysis,  by  Schuilque  it  was  found 
to  contain  albumen  and  water,  a  particular  extractive  sub- 
stance, and  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
other  salts.  "  Normal  pus  consists  essentially  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts  :  pus  corpuscles,  or  pus  globules,  and  a  colorless, 
aqueous  fluid  liquor  puris,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended." A  variety  of  globules  or  corpuscles  are  described 
by  other  chemists,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, hence  we  will  not  occupy  space  in  describing  them. 

Unhealthy  pus,  the  kind  usually  found  in  abscesses  of  an 
ichorus  character,  is  very  irritating  to  the  parts  effected,  and 
as  long  as  that  condition  exists  the  parts  will  remain  in  a 
diseased  condition.  It  is  of  a  thin  dark  appearance,  and  is 
irritating. 

"Although  it  is  true  that  such  pus  as  is  called  healthy  in- 
dicates a  convalescent  state  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess,  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  its  appearance  attaches  exclusively  to 
the  parts  which  secrete  it,  while  it  may  herald  the  abate- 
ment of  local  inflammation,  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  give 
clear  evidence  of  a  state  of  disease  incompatible  with  integ- 
rity of  organs,  or  with  life  itself.  Suppuration  of  the  eye, 
liver,  or  of  the  lungs  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  however 
healthy  the  pus  might  be."  * 

Some  writers  have  considered  suppuration  a  curative  pro- 
cess, and  have  regarded  the  pus  a  valuable  covering  for  the 
granulations  or  new  growth  of  flesh,  and  so  it  is  in  some 
cases,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Some  parts  of  the  body  have  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  form  pus  when  inflamed  than  others.  The  cellular  tissue, 
skin,  and  raucous  membrane  are  very  prone  to  suppurate, 
while  the  fibrous  tissues  manifest  no  disposition  to  it. 

"  Pus  is  modified,  by  the  nature  of  the  part  where  it  is 
formed,  by  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  by  various  ac- 
cidents occuring  in  the  process  of  its  formation,  and  by  cer- 

*  Macartney  ou  luflammatiou. 
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tain  obscure  laws  which  control  the  phenomena  of  these 
affections,  which  are  called  specific.  It  will  also  present 
different  appearances,  as  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  fluids, 
as  blood,  saliva,  bronchial  mucus,  etc."  f 

"  When  pus  is  irritating  it  is  not  so  to  the  surface  which 
secretes  it,  but  to  the  adjoining  healthy  structure  over  which 
it  flows. 

"  Pus  is  heavier  than  water,  and  this  quality  assists  us  in 
distinguishing  it  from  mucus. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  coagulable  in  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which  peculiarity  distinguished  it  from  mucus 
and  all  other  natural  secretions,  but  this  test  was  disputed. 

"From  the  fact  that  hard  and  inflammatory  tumors,  in  the 
course  of  inflammation  become  soft  and  yielding,  and  filled 
"with  pus,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  original  solid 
parts  were  converted  into  this  fluid,  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  pus  is  secreted  by  the 
arteries."  :|: 

TO   BE    CONTINUED. 


OS-ARTIFICIAL. 

BY   DR.    CHARLES   L.    HOUGHTON. 

This  material,  frequently  called  "  Oxy  Chloride  of  Zinc," 
"bone  filling,"  etc.,  was  first  introduced  to  the  profession  in 
the  fall  of  1859,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Roberts. 

It  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  leading  members 
of  the  profession  as  a  material  for  filling  over  sensitive  den- 
tine and  exposed  pulps,  with  what  success  the  profession 
can  judge  from  reports  of  those  making  it  their  mode  of 
practice. 

It  has  been  my  practice,  for  the  last  eight  years,  to  fill  all 
cases  of  slight  nerve  exposure  boldly  with  the  os-artificial, 

t  Macartney  on  Inflammation, 
I  Bond's  Dental  Medicine. 
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having  no  fear  of  any  bad  after  effect,  and  out  of  ninety- 
seven  cases  treated  in  this  manner,  during  the  two  years  I 
kept  careful  record,  only  three  cases  proved  failures,  which, 
as  shown  by  an  examination  after  extracting,  was  caused  by 
carelessness  in  pressing  the  filling  too  hard  on  the  exposed 
pulp. 

I  have,  for  several  years,  strongly  advocated  the  use  of 
os-artificial  as  a  material  for  filling  over  and  protectintr  ex- 
posed nerves,  knowing^  from  experience,  that  the  operation, 
if  performed  carefully,  would  prove  successful,  and  in  1864 
wrote  an  article  on  the  subject  for  one  of  the  Dental  jour- 
nals, which,  however,  was  returned  with  a  long  letter  from  the 
editor  expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
treat  a  tooth  in  that  manner,  and  the  pulp  retain  its  vitality. 

The  os-artificial  is  the  most  perfect  non-conductor  in  use, 
and  as  a  material  for  filling  in  the  bottoms  of  lar^e  sensitive 
cavities,  and  finishing  with  gold  or  tin,  as  described  in  my 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  December  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter, has  proved  highly  satisfactory  in  every  case.  I  have 
used  it  in  this  connection  ever  since  its  introduction,  ten 
years  ago. 

The  escharotic  properties  of  the  liquid  frequently  causes 
severe  pain  at  first,  which,  however,  passes  ofi"  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. This  painfulness  can  be  obviated  in  a  degree  by  in- 
troducing the  filling  while  in  a  stiff  paste,  and  not  while  the 
surface  looks  watery. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


-ac- 


A  "SCIENTIFIC"  ESTIMATE   OF   ASPHYXIATION 
BY  NITROUS  OXIDE. 

A  recent  statement  strenuously  condemnatory  of  the  use 
of  this  most  deadly  and  invariably  fatal  agent  for  anjiesthesia, 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Richardson,  the   renowned  author  of  the 
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ammonia  theory  of  fibrine,  challenges  our  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  man,  and  establishes  forever,  on  an  impregnable 
basis,  our  previous  confidence  in  him  as  a  discoverer. 

Dr.  Richardson's  statement  is  a  denunciation  of  the  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  for  anaesthesia,  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
an  undoubted  asphyxiant. 

This,  as  any  one  is  perfectly  aware  who  have  used  it  fre- 
quently, is  perfectly  true. 

Dr.  Richardson,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  famous  experi- 
menter. The  head,  or  at  least  front  in  rank,  of  that  class 
of  "  scientific  "  men  who  find  the  result  of  an  experiment 
always  to  be  the  veritable  phenomena  of  nature  herself;  — 
not  as  furnishing  the  data  for  the  reason,  by  means  of  which 
she  may  go  on  to  discern  the  character  of  natural  phenomena, 
—  i.  e.  phenomena  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  for  a  time 
elude  our  scrutiny,  —  but  as  the  things  and  phenomena  as 
naturally  constituted  themselves. 

He  has  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  bichloride  of 
methylene  is  not  only  a  perfectly  harmless  anaesthetic  agent, 
but  is  in  fact  a  rather  more  perfect  respiratory  element  than 
common  air, —  being  not  only,  in  his  estimation,  as  perfectly 
harmless  as  the  latter,  and  exempt  from  its  disabilities,  but 
as  conferring  additional  vitality  on  the  human  organism 
which  inhales  it.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  if  it  could  be  insti- 
tuted for  common  air,  and  regularly  breathed  instead  of  it, 
and  instead  of,  occasionally,  as  an  anaesthetic,  mankind  would 
regain  that  immutability  of  the  organism  which  was  lost  in 
the  historic  beginnings  of  the  race. 

To  compare  this  strictly  recreative  substance,  which  at 
once  gives  us  ease  of  our  pains,  and  confers  upon  us  a  bliss- 
ful and  wholesome  unconsciousness  of  the  surgeon's  skill  in 
freeing  the  body  from  tormenting  flesh  and  bone,  with  that 
strictly  murderous  agent,  nitrous  oxide,  more  deadly  to  in- 
halation than  the  poisonous  effluence  of  the  upas  tree,  is 
preposterous. 
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If,  on  the  famous  Doctor's  reasons,  the  latter  continues  to 
be  used  to  any  greater  extent,  to  that  extent,  his  anaesthetic 
will  not  be,  and  hence,  reasonably  enough  his  peculiarly  or 
rather  invariably  unenglish  condemnation  of  nitrous  oxide. 

With  a  hardihood  of  candor,  unmatched  by  man  or  (fallen) 
angel,  with  an  infinite  freedom  from  any  personal  considera- 
tion, with  a  boundless  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  the 
Doctor  denounces  nitrous  oxide  as  an  unmixed  evil,  sure  to 
asphyxiate  every  son  of  Adam  who  credulously  inhales  it,  of 
no  use  to  anybody  but  for  the  suicidal  purposes  of  the  des- 
pairing Frenchman,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  fumes  of 
charcoal. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  inexplicable  anomalies  of  human 
society,  that  this  agent  of  such  greatly  superior  asphyxia- 
ting capacity,  should  never  have  been  used  in  such  cases  for 
suicide  instead  of  the  troublesome  and  suffocating  fumes  of 
charcoal. 
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Editorial. 


THE  LAW  REGULATINa  DENTAL  PRACTICE. 

So  many  enquiries  continue  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  force 
and  bearing  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  Dentistry, 
that  we  embrace  this  as  the  easiest  method  of  replying.  We  trust 
that  the  profession  will  readily  apprehend,  that  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers under  this  law  have  a  specified  duty  to  perform,  viz  :  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may 
apply,  or  those  who  cannot  legally  practice  without  the  certificate 
of  the  Board  ;  and  here  the  official  duty  of  this  Board  ends. 

But,  the  members  of  the  Board  may,  if  they  choose,  give  their 
opinion  upon  various  points  of  enquiry  that  may  arise,  and  that 
opinion  will  be  just  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  person  equally 
informed,  and  no  better.  Nevertheless,  we  are  always  willing  to 
assist  any  out  of  difficulty  when  we  can.  And  as  we  have  been 
somewhat  involved  in  legal  matters  for  the  profession  for  a  year 
or  two  past,  we  have  occasionally  referred  some  of  these  vexed 
questions  to  those  upon  whose  legal  knowledge  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  rely. 

Dr.  P,  enquires  :     ''  Can  one  without  a  Diploma,  who  practiced 
four  years  previous    to  January,  1867,  and  at  that  time  ceased 
to  practice,  and  engaged  in  other  business,  now  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  without  violating  the  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  this  State,  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Examiners?" 
The  law  makes  no  such  exceptions,  it  says  : 
Section  1.     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  That  it  shall   be  unlawful   for   any  person  to  practice 
Dentistry  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  compensation,  unless  such  per- 
son has  received  a  Diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a  Dental  College, 
duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this   or   any  other  State'^of 
the  United  States,  or  foreign  country,  or  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation issued  by  the  State  Dental  Society,  or  by  any  local  Society 
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auxiliary  thereto ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  persons  noio  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  this 
State,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1873.  The  law  was  passed 
on  the  Gth  of  May,  1868. 

We  regard  this  as  a  decisive  answer  to  the  enquiry. 

Another  asks  :  "  Can  one  who  commenced  five  years  ago,  with 
a  regular  practice,  and  has  confined  himself  to  extracting  teeth, 
taking  impressions,  and  fitting  in  artificial  teeth  exclusively  ever 
since — possibly  has  attempted  to  fill  a  dozen  teeth  in  the  time — 
be  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  a  practicing  Dentist;  and 
would  he  violate  the  law  by  opening  an  office  for  general  Dental 
practice,  without  having  obtained  a  diploma,  or  a  certificate  of 
the  State  Board  ?" 

We  doubt  not  it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law,  and  would  be  so  held  by  any  court.  The 
fact  of  such  an  one  having  been  in  business  connection,  with  a 
regular  practitioner,  would  in  no  way  change  the  aspect  of  the  case  ; 
for  admitting  that,  then  one  totally  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry could  attach  himself  by  a  pecuniary  partnership  to  a  regu- 
lar practitioner  (which  is  sometimes  done,  and  properly  too)  and 
afterward  withdraw,  and  then  claim  to  practice  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  clear  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  any  one  practicing  under  its  restrictions, 
shall  be  competent. 

The  law  clearly  defines  the  class  of  persons  who  do  not  come 
under  its  restrictions,  viz  :  "  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  persons  noio  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry in  this  State,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1873."  Now, 
does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  extraction  of  teeth 
alone,  or  in  addition,  taking  impressions  and  fitting  artificial 
teeth,  would  be  regarded  by  any  court  as  practicing  Dentistry  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  law?     Most  certainly  not. 

Another  says :  "  I  have  been  in  practice  in  an  adjoining  State 
for  several  years.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  go  into  practice 
immediately  in  Ohio,  and  I  have  no  diploma,  and  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  is  not  until  December  next.    What  shall  I  do?" 

In  such  case  we  would  suggest,  that  if  six  or  more  applicants 
should  request  it,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  could  be  called  at  any 
time  within  a  few  days,  and  at  least  a  quorum  be  got  together. 
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This  would  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  and  we  will  here  suggest  to 
any  who  desire  to  appear  before  the  Board  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  that  they  notify  some  member  of  the  Board,  and  so  soon  as 
the  number  above  indicated  shall  make  such  application,  a  meet- 
ing will  be  called. 

It  is  very  probable  that  any  operator  of  good  ability  and  at- 
tainments, being  able  to  present  the  evidence  of  good  professional 
standing  in  his  former  locality,  and  manifesting  a  proper  pro- 
fessional bearing  and  deportment,  might  enter  upon  practice  with- 
out interruption,  with  the  full  understanding  that  he  would  go  be- 
fore the  Board  at  the  first  opportunity.  Of  course  he  would  incur 
the  risk  of  prosecution,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
would  perhaps  be  but  slight.  In  such  cases  as  the  above,  we  have 
no  advice  to  give,  but  only  speak  suggestively. 

Again,  it  is  asked :  "  Do  those  operating — without  a  diploma 
or  license — as  employees  of  a  qualified  Dentist,  violate  the  law?" 
Most  certainly  not.  Employers  are  always  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  employees. 

We  presume  as  little  inconvenience  will  be  caused  by  this  law 
as  by  any  one  that  would  affect  so  large  a  number  of  persons  ; 
but  the  benefit  that  will  ultimate  to  community,  will  a  thousand- 
fold exceed  all  such  inconvenience.  T. 
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INDIANA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  in  Indianapolis,  according  to  announcement, 
June  30,  and  continned  in  session  three  days.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  spending  two  days  at  the  meeting  ;  and  although  suffer- 
ing from  too  great  nervous  prostration  to  enjoy  things  enjoyable 
as  well  as  formerly,  we  found  it  refreshing  and  '^  good  to  be  there." 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  though  there  are  scores  of 
Dentists  in  the  State  who  did  not  attend,  who  can  give  no  valid 
excuse  for  their  absence. 

The  discussions,  in  spite  of  the  "heated  term,"  were  mostly 
practical  and  lively.  Indeed,  the  Society  appeared  like  a  band 
of  brothers,  met  for  mutual  consultation  in  reference  to  common 
interests.  No  one  appeared  to  have  an  *'  axe  to  grind  j"  but  each 
^eemed  willing  to  take  a  turn  at  the  crank,  that  whatever  needed 
sharpening  might  be  ground.  Our  last  visit  to  this  Society  was 
with  the  mercury  at  zero.      This  time  it  was  rather  higher — about 
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to  two  zeroes  with  a  unit  preceding.  Both  meetings  were  lively 
and  profitable,  proving  that  heads  and  hearts — not  the  weatber — 
are  the  special  agencies  in  professional  progress. 

The  subject  of  anaesthesia  was  considered  at  some  length.  We 
had  the  opportunity — and  gladly  embraced  it — to  set  forth  more 
fully  than  previously,  the  results  of  a  long,  complex  series  of  ex- 
periments and  researches  on  nitrous  oxyd,  for  which— the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  experiments,  not  the  talk,  of  course — we  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  the  most  substantial  vote  of  thanks  ever 
awarded  us  ;  and  we  must  say,  that  the  quiet,  cordial,  unostenta- 
tious manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  more  than 
doubles  our  estimation  of  it.  It  appears,  for  we  were  out  at  the 
time,  that  the  vote  was  by  ballot.  VYe  sawbut^i(;o  tickets.  They 
were  green  on  the  back;  and,  probably,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar markings,  we  could  realize  a  hundred  dollars  for  them  any 

If  we  knew  what  more  to  say  about  it,  we'd  say  it.  We  think 
over  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Society,  one  at  a  time, 
(including  3Iessrs.  Strong  and  Smith)  and  ask  that  our  Father 
in  Heaven  may- be  their  Father  in  Heaven,  that  we  may  be  joint 
heirs  of  "  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away."  W. 
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COLLEGE  MATTERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  the  chair  of  Histology  and  Physiology  was  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Spalding;  and  subsequently 
tlie  chair  of  Practical  Dentistry  was  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  W.  T.  Arrington. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College, 
these  vacancies  were  filled  ;  the  former  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
R.  King  Browne,  of  New  York  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Watling,  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Prof.  Browne  in  connection 
with  this  position,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  the 
appointment.  Through  the  West  and  North-west,  we  can  say 
nothing  to  add  to  the  strength  of  Dr.  Watling's  name,  lor  there, 
none  are  more  generally,  or  more  favorably  known. 

The  readers  of  the  Register  will  recognize  Dr.  Watling  as 
the  man  who  some  years  ago  assumed  a  very  decided  advance  po- 
sition in  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  Dental  education,  and  the  Association  came  up  to  his  stand- 
point. 

In  these  appointments  we  anticipate  much  for  the  Ohio  Dental* 
College.  T. 
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«'  PEACE,  RUDE  BOREAS." 

The  communication  in  the  present  number  of  the  Register 
bearing  this  title,  is  a  pretty  lengthy  and  severe  criticism  upon  a 
criticism,  in  the  May  number  of  this  journal,  page  191. 

The  apparent  personalities  in  both  of  these  articles  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  excluded  them,  but  from  the  fact,  that  they 
are  interesting,  and  bring  out  and  present  in  a  forcible  manner 
many  points  ujpion  a  subject  that  is  now  receiving  much  attention 
by  the  profession. 

Controversy  oftentimes  brings  out  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
much  easier  apprehended  and  applied,  than  if  stated  in  a  cold, 
didactic  style.  We  would  suggest  to  the  writers,  that  if  they 
have  occasion  to  try  swords  again,  that  they  take  it  rather  more 
moderately.  Remember  it  is  hot  weather  now,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger in  violent  exercise.  A  hunter  once  went  out  for  game — he 
found  it,  and  so  great  was  his  excitement,  haste  and  determina- 
tion to  kill  it,  that,  in  addition  to  the  ball,  he  shot  his  ramrod. 
The  ball  would  have  done  just  as  well.  T. 
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OBITUARY. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Gam'l  Jackson,  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  formerly  of  this  city,  which  ocurred  on 
Monday  morning,  May  31. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  been  suc^^umbing  to  that  dreaded 
disease  consumption,  so  that  his  death  was  not  unlooked  for. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  removed  to 
Winona  about  five  years  ago  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
Dentistry ;  always  sustainiui?  a  reputation  as  a  high-minded  and 
honorable  member  of  the  profession.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  culture  and  genius,  and  those  who  know  him  best, 
can  attest  to  the  purity  of  mind  and  heart  which  he  evinced  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  child,  who 
have  the  sympathy  of  warm  friends  in  their  bereavement. 

In  his  death  the  profession  has  lost  a  very  promising  member. 

T. 
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PROFESSIONAL  BICKERINGS. 


BY   H.    SCOTT,  ■  f. 


All  that  I  feel,  and  that  my  judgment  has  settled  in  my 
mind  in  reo^ard  to  professional  bickerings  and  jealousies,  I 
can  not  ask  space  to  express.  I  am  approaching  the  close 
of  a  somewhat  protracted  professional  career,  and  feel  sat- 
isfied with  my  opinions  on  this  one  subject,  and  speak  tHem  as 
freely  as  I  sincerely  believe  them. 

The  aims  and  ends  of  the  professional  Dentist,  legitimately 
stated,  are  correct  judgments  on  what  is  to  be  done,  excel- 
lence in  doing  it,  merited  reputation,  and  to  make  money. 
How  are  these  honorably  and  certainly  to  be  secured  ?  I 
will  state  how  I  think  success  is  best  to  be  obtained. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  within  the  history  of 
Dentistry,  when  the  mania  to  get  money  quick  and  easy  ap- 
proximated the  present.  In  many  portions  of  the  country, 
known  to  the  writer,  agents  are,  to-day,  permeating  every 
neighborhood  and  entering  every  house  to  solicit  work. 
They  go  right  to  the  doors  of  resident  Dentists,  enter  the 
families  of  their  patrons,  and  by  the  logic  of  strategy,  un- 
derbidding, and  various  artifices  not  unfrequently  get  cases 
to  be  carried  off  to  another  county.  Their  special  business 
Vol.  XXII. — 25. 
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is  to  extract  teeth  and  prepare  mouths,  and  thus  secure,  for 
the  office  they  represent,  the  making  of  the  artificial  den- 
tures. It  is  needless  that  I  say,  to  well  informed  Dentists, 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  teeth  are  thus  sacrificed  that  would 
easily  have  been  preserved  through  life  by  appropriate 
treatment  and  filling.  Sinful  does  not  express  all  the  wrong, 
— such  practice  is  criminal. 

Dentists  meet  in  convention  from  remote  points  and  en- 
ter into  fraternal  relations.  They  freely  reciprocate  what 
they  have  learned  and  as  freely  exchange  views,  and  thus 
good  is  done.  But  such  men  are  not  competitors,  their 
spheres  are  too  wide  apart  to  allow  of  jealousy,  (generally 
this  is  so).  But  while  for  a  brief  time  their  friendly  rela- 
tions exist,  the  convention  utterly  ignores,  or  does  not  know, 
that  in  many  of  the  towns  and  small  cities  through  the 
State  or  States,  where  there  are  from  two  or  three  to  half 
a  dozen  or  more  resident  Dentists,  that  to  a  shameful  and 
disgraceful  extent  these  Dentists  are  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  one  another.  I  want  to  show  the  causes  and  the  folly 
of  such  a  state  of  things. 

An  unhealthy  desire  to  get  money  and  reputation  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  but  means  often  defeat  ends,  and  men  are  slow 
to  find  it  out,  many  never  see  it  at  all  until  seeing  does  no 
good.  A  disreputable  system  of  egotistic  advertising,  as 
well  as  over-done  "  notices"  is  resorted  to  by  some.  And 
then  the  system  of  "  making  friends,"  and  making  them  on 
the  basis  of  securing  their  personal  influence  and  direct 
interferences  in  getting  cases  and  extending  business 
generally,  defeats  itself  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  sets 
others  to  work  to  see  how  many  '^friends  "  they  can  secure 
who  will  work  for  them ;  and  thus,  in  too  many  instances, 
needless  strife  and  ill-feeling  is  gotten  up  among  neighbors 
about  matters  that 'are,  after  all,  none  of  their  business. 
And  so  the  best  strategist  sometimes  carries  the  day  with 
less  professional  merit  than  his  neighbor,  who,  to-morrow, 
by  a  flank  movement,  or  some  other  movement,  in  his  turn 
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takes  and  holds  the  ground  for  a  precarious  length  of  time, 
for  where  such  a  state  of  things  obtains,  nothing  is  secure, 
and  little  is  rational,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
merit  will  at  last  triumph  over  demagogism.  And  Den- 
tists themselves  are  to  blame  for  all  this  and  for  all  the  con- 
sequences growing  out  of  such  a  course,  and  the  end  of  it 
all  can  not  be  otherwise,  with  the  rational,  sober,  second 
thought,  than  a  general  impairment  of  the  public  confidence 
in  the  utility  of  Dentists  and  their  interference  with  the 
teeth.  And  the  same  is  true  with  all  the  professions  more 
or  less. 

Dentists  who  adopt  such  a  course  most  sadly  mistake  their 
own  best  interests.  I  am  sure  they  do.  I  have  made  it  a 
special  point  to  try  to  cultivate  the  fellowship  of  Dentists 
who  have  settled  in  my  own  place,  but  I  have  not  always 
succeeded. 

Now  what  I  propose,  as  the  result  of  my  most  carefully 
collated  thoughts,  is  this  :  Let  Dentists  of  the  same  town  or 
city  so  manage  their  own  affairs  as  that  their  personal  friends 
or  the  public  shall  let  them  quietly  alone  in  their  business. 
Let  it  be  known  that  they,  as  a  body,  repel  officious  interfer- 
ence with  their  professional  matters.  Let  them  be  more 
friendly  among  themselves  than  with  outsiders.  Let  them 
come  together  often  and  tell  each  other  all  they  know  and 
all  they  think  touching  their  specialties,  and  all  strive  to 
benefit  and  help  each  other.  And  when  this  is  done  all  war  will 
cease,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  Dental  science  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Each  man  will  be  before  the  people  on  his 
real  deservings,  and  all  will  have  more  friends  and  make 
more  money.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  I  have  not  one,  even 
feeble  doubt.  Professional  men  only  publish  broadcast  their 
own  imperfections  and  the  imperfections  of  their  cause  when 
they  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  if  they  can  induce 
their  friends  to  fight  for  them  the  chances  of  war  are  not 
improbable. 
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ALVEOLAR   ABSCESS. 


BY   DR.  W.   H.   SHADOAN.  ..         fj 


[Continued  from  pageaflii^--   .,*«f^     ^^ 
TREATMENT. 


By  treatment  is  meant  all  means  employed  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  treatment  of  abscess  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  Preventive^  Therapeuticy  and  Surgical.  The 
preventive  may  embrace  all  means  employed,  and  in  order 
to  be  the  better  understood  and  to  avoid  confusion,  we  will 
arrange  our  classes  of  treatment,  commencing  with 

« 

PREVENTIVE. 

In  this  class  of  treatment  we  often  have  to  resort  to  gen- 
eral as  well  as  local  means.  An  abscess  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  prevented  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  such  as 
saline  cathartics,  leeching  the  gums,  and  anything  of  a  cool- 
ing nature,  either  constitutionally  or  locally  applied.  There 
are  so  many  different  remedies  for  different  cases  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  single  remedy  that  will  suit  all. 
Where  we  wish  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
exciting  cause.  If  the  pulp  be  dead  in  a  tooth,  its  re- 
moval will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  or  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  roots  of  dead  teeth,  or  any  thing  that  proves 
an  exciting  cause.  Sometimes  the  application  of  a  counter- 
irritant  to  the  gums,  when  the  use  of  leeches  is  impracticable. 
The  gums  may  be  scarified  and  bathed  in  warm  water  to 
promote  bleeding  which  will,  usually,  prove  beneficial.  Paint- 
ing the  gums  well  with  compound  tinct.  of  iodine  is  also  at- 
tended with  good  results.  I  have  also  found  great  relief  in  the 
application  of  croton  oil  to  the  gums ;  a  saturated  solution 
of  creosote  and  iodine  as  a  local  application  is  invaluable  in 
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many  cases.  For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  been  using, 
with  great  satisfaction,  "  Mercurius  vivus,"  (third  tritura- 
tion,) which,  for  acute  periosteal  inflammation,  in  many 
cases  has  no  rival,  except  where  the  system  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  impressions  of  mercurial  agents,  then  it  should  not 
be  used.  If  the  case  is  found  to  be  too  obstinate  to  yield  to 
the  preventives  used,  the  only  course  left  for  us  is  to  use 
palliatives  until  the  sac  is  formed  and  then  adopt  the  kind 
of  treatment  indicated. 

"  Pressure  will  limit  the  outward  wave  whenever  applied 
upon  a  purely  healthy  portion  of  structure,  and  define  the 
size  of  an  abscess  by  turning  back  the  wave  of  nutrient  ac- 
tivity in  the  deteriorated  part  upon  itself,  preserving  the 
outward  sea  from  threatened  disturbance."  Vigorous  or 
active  exercise,  both  bodily  and  mental,  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  incipient  abscess,  and  sometimes  cure  entirely. 
Why,  or  how  this  is  done  may  not  be  very  well  understood, 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
viting away  of  the  nerve  force  and  current  of  blood 
and  literally  starving  the  abscess.  When  therapeutic 
agents  are  used  the  principle  of  their  action  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  pressure  in  arresting  the  wave  of  poi- 
sonous nutrition,  and  in  like  manner  they  abate  or  greatly  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  sac. 

THERAPEUTIC   TREATMENT. 

Of  the  remedial  agents  for  the  cure  of  alveolar  abscess 
we  will  mention  creosote,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc, 
chlorate  of  potassa,  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  bromine,  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  etc. 

CREOSOTE. 

Creosote  was  discovered  by  Reichenbach,  of  Blenkso,  in 
1830;  it  is  procured  by  the  dry  distillation  of  various  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  substances,  but  is  ofiicinally  described 
to  be  obtained  from  wood  tar.     It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
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of  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odor,  resembling 
that  of  wood  smoke,  and  has  a  burning,  acrid  taste  which  is 
perceived  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  buccal^  nasal, 
and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
68°  F.  is  1.037.  It  boils  at  397°  F.,  and  is  frozen  at  17°  F. 
It  burns  with  difficulty  in  the  air,  emitting  large  volumes  of 
smoke.  It  coagulates  albumen  but  exerts  no  action  upon 
fibrin.  Owing  to  these  facts,  and  its  strong  antiseptic  pro- 
perties, it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  therapeutic  agents 
in  the  cure  of  all  ulcerative  afiections.  This  substance  is 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess 
than  any  other  known  agent.  "  Creosote  is  an  active  caus- 
tic. Its  escharotic  power  is  due  to  its  affinity  for  albumen, 
which  is  so  strong  as  to  take  the  latter  from  living  tissue 
and  thus  destroy  vitality  to  the  extent  of  the  combination. 
Its  compound  with  albumen  is  white,  hence  the  extent  of  its 
escharotic  action  is  readily  observed."  In  addition  to  its 
strong  affinity  for  albumen  with  which  it  rapidly  forms  a 
permanent  insoluble  compound,  it  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  arresting  and  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  which  renders  it  preferable  to  any  other 
agent  that  has  hitherto  been  introduced  for  the  treatment 
of  abscess.  "  Its  great  penetrating  power  enables  it  to  per- 
vade every  part  of  the  cavity  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  sac,  thus  effectually  securing  the  desired 
result."  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  energetic  stimulants. 
The  mode  of  applying  creosote  is  usually  by  injection.  In 
some  cases,  however,  where  the  fistulous  opening  is  large  it 
may  be  applied  by  saturating  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  lint  and 
forcing  it  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  abscess.  The  most 
successful  means  of  applying  creosote  is  by  •  injection.  !• 
find  this  most  readily  done  by  the  use  of  a  syringe  when 
the  liquid  is  to  be  inserted  through  the  fistulous  opening, 
but  if  the  root  of  the  tooth  is  well  opened  then  the  pulp 
cavity  may  be  filled  with  gutta  percha  or  Hill's  stopping, 
through  which  drill  a  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the  point  of 
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the  syringe  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  operation. 
Another  manner  of  injecting  an  abscess  is  preferable  to  the 
above,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  complicated  and  will  allow  a 
much  more  thorough  operation  than  with  the  syringe  espe- 
cially if  the  foramen  be  small.  This  is  accomplished  by 
shaping  a  broach  of  a  piece  of  pivot  or  any  hard  wood,  such 
as  straight  grained  hickory,  barb  the  point,  around  which 
roll  loosely  some  cotton,  this  dip  into  the  creosote  and  use 
as  a  piston,  dipping  it  into  the  creosote  every  few  seconds 
and  forcing  it  into  the  sac  until  the  patient  complains  of 
pain.  If  there  be  a  fistulous  opening  through  the  gums  the 
creosote  can,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  forced  through  the  tooth, 
sac,  and  gum.  This  is  indicated  by  the  surface  around  the 
fistulous  opening  turning  white,  and  is  an  indication  that 
the  process  has  been  carried  far  enough  for  that  time.  If 
the  operation  has  been  thoroughly  performed,  the  creosote 
having  pervaded  every  particle  of  the  sac,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  cure  will  be  effected,  other  things  being  favora- 
ble. I  find,  in  many  cases,  a  cure  may  be  effected  in  healthy 
patients  with  a  single  application  of  the  creosote.  In  most 
cases  all  can  be  accomplished  with  creosote  that  can  be  with 
other  agents,  I  seldom  use  anything  else  for  that  purpose. 
Were  it  not  necessary  in  a  paper  like  this  to  give  all  the 
remedies  used  I  would  let  the  above  suffice,  but  to  meet  the 
views  of  all,  other  remedies  will  be  given. 

NITRATE   OF    SILVER. 

Although  this  remedy  is  but  little  used,  it  is  occasionally 
employed  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  reme- 
dies^ a  consideration  of  its  merits  will  not  be  regarded  out 
of  place. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  white  salt  having  an  intensely  me- 
tallic, bitter  taste,  it  is  usually  prepared  in  the  form  of  hard, 
brittle  sticks,  at  first  it  is  white  but  becomes  gray,  and  after- 
ward more  or  less  dark  under  the  influence  of  the  air.     It 
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was  once  thouglit  that  the  light  caused  this  substance  to  turn 
dark,  but  this  is  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  turning  dark  is 
caused  by  organic  matter  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  air.  Silver  coin  will  be  aiFected  in  the  same  way.  Its 
aflSnity  for  animal  matter  is  evinced  by  its  forming  definite 
compounds  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  and  in  four  parts  of 
alcohol,  its  solution  stains  the  skin  an  indelible  black  color ; 
when  exposed  to  heat  it  fuses  at  426°,  and  at  600°  undergoes 
decomposition  with  evolutions  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  as  a  vesicant,  stimulant,  and 
escharotic,  either  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  solid  state.  It 
may  be  used  in  abscess  for  two  purposes,  one  to  break  up  the 
sac,  the  other  to  heal  the  ulcer,  and  when  employed  for  the 
latter  should  be  applied  in  solution  of  about  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  water ;  a  drachm  of  the  salts  to 
an  ounce  of  water  forms  an  escharotic,  and  may  be  injected 
into  the  sac  of  an  abscess.  I  usually  prefer  the  solid  nitrate 
to  the  solution.  I  find  the  best  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  applying  the  nitrate  in  the  solid  state  is  by  pulverizing 
the  crystals  as  finely  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
slightly  tapering  silver  tube  they  may  be  carried  into  the 
sac  with  little  difficulty.  There  is  another  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  nitrate  that  may  be  well  to  mention ;  take  a  small 
stick  of  the  salts,  about  the  size  of  the  lead  in  a  common 
pencil,  and  upon  it  form  a  covering  of  melted  engraver's 
wax,  this  done,  trim  off"  a  portion  of  the  wax  at  the  point 
and  insert  it  rapidly,  not  allowing  time  for  the  substance  to 
dissolve  and  stick  to  the  flesh.  This  method  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful or  satisfactory  as  the  other.  The  injecting  of  the 
solution  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
Creosote. 

CHLORIDE   OF   ZINC. 

As  this  remedy  is  seldom  used  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  its  administration  and  uses.     The  chief 
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employment  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  be^n  externally  as 
an  escharotic,  applied  to  schirrhus  and  cancerous  affections* 
and  to  ulcers  of  an  anomalous  and  intractable  character. 
When  thus  used  it  acts  not  only  by  destroying  the  diseased 
structure  but  by  exciting  a  new  and  healthy  action  in  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  nitrate  of  silver.  The  greatest  benefit  resulting  from  the 
use  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  in  the  reproduction  of  alveolar 
process,  where  it  has  no  rival.  The  chloride  should  not  be 
used  oftener  than  once  a  day  for  one  or  two  days.  Then, 
if  the  application  has  been  thorough,  there  is  no  further  use 
for  this  agent. 

TO   BE    CONTINUED. 
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Pun  in  the  pulp  cavity  of  a  tooth.  A  day  or  two  since  a 
young  lady  called  on  me  with  an  aching  tooth,  the  gum  much 
swollen  and  inflamed  about  it  and  several  neighboring  roots. 
I  extracted  one  of  the  adjoining  roots,  then  drilled  into  the 
pulp  cavity  of  the  decayed  and  aching  tooth.  As  the  drill 
entered  the  cavity  out  came  a  quantity  of  pure  pus, 
with  considerable  force,  as  though  propelled  by  gas  or  some 
other  vis  a  tergo. 

This  soon  relieved  the  sensation  of  fullness,  also  the  pain. 
I  have  often  seen  similar  cases  before.  I  do  not  mention 
this  circumstance  as  being  anything  unusual,  as  every  Dentist 
has  most  probably  witnessed  cases  of  like  character.  But 
here  lies,  perhaps,  the  philosophy  of  a  long  unsettled  or  moot- 
ed point,  but  more  recently  having  been  regarded  as  settled, 
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only    to  be    again  by  this    &iraple    circumstance,    brought 
back  into  the  domain  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  above  case,  we  find  the  entire  contents  of  the  pulp 
cavity,  the  nerve  fibres,  cellular  tissue,  fat  or  cell  contents, 
membranes,  blood  and  vessels  all,  apparently,  converted  into 
genuine  pus,  unmixed  with  any  impurities,  not  even  the 
slightest  trace  of  red  corpuscles  in  it.  Now,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  pus  is  a  colloid  product  formed  from  the  blas- 
tema or  nutrient  materials  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  This 
simple  circumstance  has  opened  up  new  ideas  in  my  mind, 
whether  or  not,  under  all  circumstances,  pus  is  a  histological 
element,  or  something  else,  or  is  produced  in  more  ways  than 

one. 

In  this  instance,  the  entire  contents  of  the  pulp  cavity 
were  found  to  be  pure,  genuine  pus.  Now,  here  is  a  question  : 
were  the  blood  corpuscles  contained  in  this  cavity  all  dis- 
colored by  oxydation  of  the  haematine  and  chemical  action, 
changing  all  other  contents  into  pus,  or  did  the  red  blood  in 
some  way  make  its  escape  from  the  cavity  through  the  fora- 
men or  was  it,  as  was  once  held,  discolored  blood,  that 
formed  part  of  the  pus  in  this  instance,  as  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pus  corpuscles  ?  In  this  cavity  we  have  a 
better  laboratory  than  can  be  found  in  the  system  for  isola- 
ting and  circumscribing  inflammatory  action,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  pus,  as  here  there  is  but  one  ingress  or  egress 
for  fluids,  that  even  may  soon  be  cut  off  after  a  certain 
stage  of  diseased  action. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  simple  stasis  of  the  blood, 
caused  by  ennervation,  or  lessened  vitality.  This  stage  is  of 
short  duration,  as  inflammation  is  sure  to  follow  if  not  re- 
lieved or  terminated  by  dissolution.  Soon  after  congestion 
follows  inflammation  and  chemical  changes  begin,  and  the 
inorganic  soon  triumphs  over  the  organic  or  chemico-vital  ac- 
tion, which  tendency  is  downward,  pairing  off  into  the  bi- 
nary compounds  which  exist  only  as  waste  material  in  the 
organism   with  few  exceptions,  as  water   uncombined,  and 
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some  minerals  as  common  salt,  which,  as  such,  do  not  form 
tissue.  It  would  be  considered  heterodoxical  in  pathology  to 
say  that  pus  when  formed  was  outside  of  the  organism  and 
beyond  its  control,  further  than  mere  contact,  that  is  it  does  not 
make  blood  or  tissue  again,  and  is  regarded  by  the  organism 
as  a  foreign  body  or  element,  and  has  no  essential  use  only 
as  an  adventitious  body,  which  may,  in  some  cases,  answer  a 
valuable  purpose  in  the  system,  by  undergoing  oxydation 
when  absorbed,  thereby  sustaining  animal  heat,  or  in  cases  of 
traumatic  injuries  serves  to  shield  and  protect  granulations 
and  inflamed  surfaces  from  whatever  cause.  In  such  case  it 
acts  as  unguents  by  excluding  air,  where,  resorbed  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation  in  cases  of  suspended  digestion  may 
protect  vital  fluids  and  solids  by  its  more  ready  oxydation. 

Again,  I  maintain  that  pus  is  more  the  result  of  chemical, 
than  vital  action,  so  called,  and  is  not  governed  or  presided 
over  by  the  organic  or  vital  forces  like  other  histological  ele- 
ments, and  that  the  true  pus  corpuscle  is  dead  and  not  liv- 
ing matter,  though  when  involuted  does  not  act  as  a  poison 
to  the  system  as  putrid  matter  does,  or  matter  undergoing 
putrefaction. 

That  is  to  say  pus  is  not  putrid  matter  while  it  remains  as 
such.  It  is,  when  exposed  to  air,  broken  up  much  sooner  than 
more  vital  organizations.  Now,  whether  or  not  pus  is  a  vital 
product,  or  is  governed  by  vital  laws  while  enclosed  in  po- 
sitions in  the  body  is,  I  may  say,  problematical  at  least.  The 
fact  of  its  being  found  in  the  blood  (pyaemia)  is  an  acciden- 
tal occurrence,  and  when  thrown  out  from  healing  wounds 
serves  a  valuable  purpose  for  a  time,  as  above  stated.  Pyo- 
haemia  may  occur  in  some  cases,  but  not  always ;  pyohgemia  is 
always  a  prominent  symptom.  As  I  have  said,  pyo- 
genisis  is  not  fully  established  yet.  Pyorrhagia  frequent- 
ly results  in  superficial  collections.  Pus  may  be  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  acids  and  alcohol.  Normal  pus  consists 
of  two  parts  pus  corpuscles  and  liquor  puris,  or  watery 
fluid.    There  is,  however,  morbid  pus,  as  pus  malignum,  ichor 
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sanies,  though  generally  of  the  same  nature.      Schneilgue 
found  pus  to  consist  of  albumen  and  water,  extractive  mat- 
ter  soda,  salts  of  lime  and  other  salts.     We  have  then  plas- 
tic material  in  pus,  but  it  has  undergone  changes,  and  is  not 
directed  by  vital  forces — only  in  part,  mainly  chemical  after 
the  earlier  stages,  and  hence,  it  cannot  be  built  up  into  tissue 
under  any  circumstances.     Vogel  maintains  that  pus  may  be 
formed  from  solid  fibrin,  after  its  coagulation.     Wedl  main- 
tains that  it  is  formed  from  an  exudation  by  a  retrogressive 
metamorphosis.    Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  changed  exuda- 
tion.     Mucosine,  pyin   and  casein   are   maintained  by  Leh- 
man to  be  abnormal  constituents  of  pus  serum.     Many  other 
constituents,  as  accidental  circumstances  may  be  found,  such 
as  blood  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  resinous  bile,  acids,  urea 
and  sugar.     The  only  normal  histological  element  is  the  cy- 
toid,  or  pus  corpuscles,  which  measure  ^  of  an  inch,  being  a 
little  larger  than  the  corpuscles  of  blood.     They  are  smaller 
in  abscesses  than  in  wounds,  so  says  Vogel.    I  might  enumer- 
ate other  characteristics  given  by   authors,  but  I  have  given 
enough  for  my  purpose.     The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
that  the  entire  contents  of  a  pulp   cavity  of  a  tooth  was 
completely  metamorphosed  into    genuine  pus,   without  any 
blood  colored  corpuscles  being  found  in  it.        In  the  pulp 
cavity  then  we  have  pus  formed  of  all  the  elements  there  is 
contained  without  any  exudation  from  any  source  whatever. 
Instead  we  have  alone  the  pulp  with  its  circulation  trans- 
formed.    In  such  cases,  the  precise  time  of  the  cessation  of 
the  circulation  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.     At  the  pre- 
cise time  pus  begins  to  form,  after  the  circulation  ceases,  is 
yet  unsettled. 

I  here  maintain,  that  pus  is  not  a  vital  product,  but  a  post 
vital  result,  or  a  chemical  product,  and  is,  consequently,  out- 
side of  the  vital  influence,  although  surrounded  by  living 
tisssue,  especially  in  the  soft  parts.  As  already  stated  it 
may  suffer  involution,  and  find  its  way  into  the  circulation 
and  either  be  burnt  out  or  excremented. 
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Does  not  the  above  case  prove  to  us  that  not  only  organ- 
ized tissue  may  be  completely  metamorphosed  into  pus,  but 
that  red  blood  corpuscles  may  also,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, be  decolorized  and  devitalized  into  pus  corpuscles, 
and  the  serum  and  liquor  sanguinis  into  purin  or  liquor  pyin 
or  pus  serum  ?  The  reason  why  blood,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  converted  into  pus  in  the  inflamed  part  is 
that  it  is  carried  out  of  the  part  by  the  blood  vessels  re- 
maining intact,  at  least,  until  their  contents  are  removed.  If 
any  of  the  capillary  vessels  should  suffer  transformation,  as 
in  the  tooth,  the  blood  would  have  a  chance  to  escape.  In 
the  case  of  the  tooth,  the  blood  happens  to  be  arrested  in 
this  small  prison  cell,  and  all  chances  of  escape  are  cut  off  by 
loss  of  vitality  in  the  pulp.  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  all  the  blood  to  make  its  escape  fully  out  of  that 
cavity  after  once  inflamed,  even  when  resulting  in  death  of 
the  pulp,  without  the  formation  of  pus,  which  often  happens, 
the  foramen  being  so  small  that  a  little  swelling  is  sufiicient 
to  mechanically  prevent  the  return  of  blood  in  a  normal  man- 
ner from  the  solid  unyielding  cavity  of  a  tooth,  and  so  soon 
as  the  pressure  becomes  suflBcient  to  paralyze  the  pulp  then 
there  could  be  no  farther  return  of  the  circulation  from  the 
pulp  cavity.  I  maintain  that  the  circulation  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  hygrological  laws  for  its  normal  action,  but  on 
vital  force  residing  in  the  vaso-motors,  fibres  of  the  vessels, 
and  polarity  of  corpuscles  all  combined. 

The  fulness  felt  in  the  alveolar  cavity,  in  the  above  case, 
was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases  that 
were  being  formed  in  the  cavity,  after  and  during  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  exerting  considerable  mechanical  force  through 
the  foramen  on  to  the  inflamed  and  tender  tissues  of  the 
socket,  where  it  was  prevented  from  making  its  escape.  The 
discharge  of  pus  gave  entire  relief,  and  there  is  also  a 
reasonable  hope  of  saving  the  tooth  after  the  subsidence  of 
inflammation. 

Vol.  XXII.— 26. 
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This  same  fulness  is  also  felt  during  the  formation  of  pus  in 
the  soft  tissues,  but  in  them  absorption  and  condensation,  by  so- 
lution, into  the  fluids  of  the  adjoining  tissues  occur,  hence  relief 
follows  after  the  pressure  is  taken  off  from  the  sensitive  tis- 
sues surrounding  the  abscess.  Pus  may  remain  in  its  seat  for 
sometime  without  rapid  change,  though  it  gradually  loses  its 
cvtoid  character  and  passes  into  acid  and  other  formations, 
resulting  in  a  greater  degree  of  liquefaction,  it  becomes  more 
fluid  and  watery,  water  and  gases  being  the  chief  products 
of  such  decomposition.  Such  change  could  not  take  place 
freely  in  the  tooth  cavity  owing  to  absence  of  oxygen. 

From  observations  made  by  the  microscope  by  my  friend 
Lawrence  Johnson,  on  the  circulation  of  smaller  animals,  he 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
depends  largely  on  its  own  vis  vitce,  which  he  attributes  to 
corpuscular  polarity,  each  one  acting  on  those  in  contact  by 
attraction  and  repulsion.      This  idea  will  readily  account  for 
stasis  in  a  tooth  after  a  certain  time,  as  well  as  in  the  soft 
parts.     How  much  in  the  formation  of  pus  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  free  oxygen  ?      In  the  tooth  there  could  be  no  free 
oxygen,  only  what  existed  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  pulp 
cavity,  as  there  could  be  no  possible  chance  for  any  ingress 
after  inflammation  set  in,  as  the  gases  forming  in  the  cavity, 
carbonic  chiefly,  would  by  their  expansive  force  effectually  ex- 
clude all  ingress,  even  if  the  tubules,  terminating  at  the  de- 
cayed surface  were  sufficiently  open  to  admit  gases  or  fluids 
of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  foramen.      If  any  transmission 
took  place  at  all  it  must  be  outwardly,  not  inwardly,  as  al- 
ready stated.      I  do  not  fully  admit  the  doctrine  of  free-cell 
development,  or  development  without  a  germ  cell  in  pus,  any 
more  than  in  any  other  cytoid  formation,  or  any  more  than  I 
admit  the  doctrine  of  hetero -genesis  of  the  Younger  Darwin, 
or  free   development  of  yeast  cells  in  beer  formation.     I 
believe  all  must  have  a  germ  cell  to  give  force  and  activity 
by  catalysis  or  some  other  manner  not  any  better  understood. 
In  the  tooth  cavity  spoken  of  there  could  be  no  special  germ 
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corpuscles,  simply  a  pathological  condition  resulting  in  death 
of  the  pulp,  and  its  conversion  into  pus  independent  of  all 
surrounding  chemical  or  vital  influences,  except  that  of 
temperature.  How  long  the  pus  could  have  remained  with- 
out further  chann^e  is  undecided. 

Is  pus  a  degeneration  or  regeneration?  If  formed  from 
blood  corpuscles  could  they  ever  be  revitalized  colored  discs 
again?  Flesh  and  vegetable  organisms  become  dissolved  in 
water  and  afterwards  are  reconverted  into  tissue  again  or 
differentiated  water,  forminoj  the  chief  asient  in  these  meta- 
morphoses.  This  is  disintegration  and  integration  such  as 
take  place  in  the  living  tissues  as  waste  and  repair.  The 
foregoing  exegesis  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  many, 
though  the  true  solution  of  the  subject  is  not  yet  established. 
One  thing  is  certain,  chemical  action  is  the  sine  qua  non  in 
pus  formation.  When  a  tooth  is  extracted  containing  a  nor- 
mal pulp,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  day  or  two  the  pulp 
dries  up,  or  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  membranes,  cells  and 
nerve  fibrils,  all  else  escapes  through  the  foramen,  but  if  put 
into  alcohol,  the  pulp  remains  full  and  normal,  only  whi- 
tened. The  entire  contents  are  coagulated  by  alcohol,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  may  be  readily  sliced  up  for  mi- 
croscopic objects.  When  treated  with  alcohol,  and  exposed 
to  air  it  soon  darkens,  dries  up,  and  cannot  again  be  re- 
stored. 

Any  hydro-carbon  as  turpentine,  balsam  and  naphthae  will 
preserve  specimens  even  longer  than  alcohol,  which  contains 
oxygen.  Again,  pus  begins  first  to  form  immediately  under 
the  seat  of  decay,  where  there  is  exposure  of  the  pulp.  We 
sometimes  see  the  pulp  only  partially  converted  into  pus. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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RESISTANCE  OF  THE  DENTAL  PULP  TO  THE 
ACTION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

Editors  Register  : — In  your  July  number  a  corres- 
pondent, who  signs  himself  M.  McCarty,  states  in  a  very 
concise  and  clear  manner,  a  fact  that  must  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  every  Dentist  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  devitalizing  dental  pulps  with  arsenious  acid. 

Dr.  McCarty  states  as  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  ar- 
rived, after  some  investigation,  that  all  pulps  whose  surfaces 
are  freshly  exposed  or  abraded,  are  acted  upon  immediately 
on  the  application  of  the  acid,  while  those  pulps  that  have 
been  exposed  for  some  time,  resist  the  action  of  that  agent. 
The  reason  which  the  Doctor  advances  for  this  latter  result, 
viz  :  that  the  pulp,  in  all  such  cases,  throws  out,  by  a  vital 
process,  a  granulated,  protecting  covering,  which,  being  itself 
unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  devitalizing  agent,  defends  the 
pulp  from  that  action,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss,  al- 
though it  might  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  explanation 
would  account  for  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  re- 
sistance of  the  pulp  to  devitalization. 

I  well  remember  hearing  Prof.  Taft  discuss  the  question  of 
the  devitalization  of  the  dental  pulp  with  arsenious  acid ;  and 
his  theory  as  to  its  action  was,  that  it  produced  death  by  en- 
tering into  the  circulation,  and  in  no  other  way.  And  in  this 
he  was  supported  by  his  associate  professors,  and  by  other 
gentlemen  high  up  in  the  profession.  I  remember  too,  his 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  he  sometimes  had  to  kill  the  pulp, 
even  with  repeated  applications  of  arsenious  acid,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  he  did  not  attribute  this  to  the  acid  not 
having  fair  play,  but  rather  to  an  extraordinary  vital  resis- 
tance, an  unusual  tenacity  of  life  in  the  pulp  itself,  a  result 
of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  whose  general 
system  would  not,  perhaps,  be  overcome  by  an  ordinary  kill- 
ing dose  of  arsenic. 

Granting,  however,  that  Dr.  McCarty's  protection  theory  is 
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correct,  I  think  that  the  result  which  he  aims  at  may  be  at- 
tained by  a  simpler  method,  differing  from  his  rather  in  de- 
gree than  in  kind.  Supposing  the  operator  to  be  using  that 
preparation  of  arsenic  known  as  ''  nerve  paste,"  it  is  admit- 
ted that  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  entering  into  the 
circulation  of  the  pulp  is  sufficient  for  its  devitalization.  Dr. 
McCarty  recommends  that  the  protecting  surface  be  removed 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  poison.  Now, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  tender  the  pulp  surface  is — how 
exceedingly  susceptible  it  is  to  the  slightest  thermal  changes, 
so  much  so  that  the  application  of  a  cold  instrument  to  it 
will  often  cause  intense  pain,  and  how  delicate  must  be  the 
manipulation  to  avoid  tormenting  the  patient  beyond  endu- 
rance, it  will  be  readily  seen  what  difficulties  must  necessarily 
surround  this  operation,  not  to  mention  its  tediousness.  Why 
not  simply  take  a  portion  of  the  paste  upon  the  sharp  point 
of  an  instrument,  and  thus  puncture  the  pulp  ?  The  pain 
will  be  sharp,  but  short — the  protection,  if  there  be  any,  will 
be  readily  overcome,  and  the  operator  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  devitalizing  agent  has  been  placed 
just  where  it  will  have  its  best  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  course  would  save  time  and  trouble  to  the  operator,  and 
pain  to  the  patient,  to  whom  it  would  be  much  more  accepta- 
ble than  the  Doctor's  plan,  just  as  the  short,  sharp  work  of 
the  bullet  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  condemned  than 
the  lingering  process  of  strangling  with  a  rope. 

Emery. 


-•©- 


ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES    OF   ALU- 
MINUM AS  APPLIED  TO  DENTISTRY. 

BY  GEORGE  0.  STARR,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Since  aluminum  has  been  made  useful  to  the   Dental  pro- 
fession by  the  discovery  of  D:.  A.   Starr,  of  this  city,  of  a 
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solder  for  that  metal,  it  is  desirable  for  all  Dentists  to  be  ful- 
ly satisfied  of  its  good  qualities,  which  to  some  are  entirely 
unknown.  I  give  the  following  as  my  observations,  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years,  in  regard  to  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with  other  bases 
for  artificial  teeth.  As  compared  with  gold,  which  many  con- 
sider as  the  best  article  upon  which  to  insert  artificial  teeth : 
the  advantages  which  gold  possesses  over  aluminum  is  great- 
er strength  and  capabilities  of  a  higher  finish  ;  while  alumi- 
num has  the  advantage  over  gold  in  being  only  about  one- 
sixth  its  specific  gravity  ;  is  more  easily  worked,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  action  of  the  alkalies  and  acids  of  the 
mouth  nearly  as  well  as  gold.  What  has  been  said  of  gold 
as  compared  with  aluminum,  will  apply  to  platinum  as  well. 
Aluminum  in  comparison  with  silver  has  many  advantages. 
Silver  will  corrode,  while  aluminum  will  not.  Silver  has  four 
times  the  specific  gravity,  and  has  about  the  same  strength,  but 
is  not  as  easily  adapted  to  the  mouth  as  aluminum.  Rubber 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  aluminum  ;  it  is  thicker,  heavier, 
more  brittle,  no  cheaper,  and  lastly,  unhealthy  as  a  hundred 
physicians  will  testify.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  many,  so- 
called  Dentists,  undeserving  of  the  name,  who  can  do  no  other 
kind  of  work,  and  who  by  their  use  of  the  compound  called 
rubber  have  done  immense  injury  to  the  profession. 

If  scientific  and  educated  Dentists  would  refuse  to  counten- 
ance the  use  of  rubber,  and  use  that  article  which  has  all  and 
more  good  qualities  than  is  claimed  for  rubber ;  I  mean,  al- 
uminum which  requires  a  thorough  Dentist  to  work  it  as  it 
should  be,  it  would  result  in  much  benefit,  both  to  themselves 
and  the  public,  and  the  complete  downfall  of  inexperienced 
men  who  claim  to  be  Dentists,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rubber 
company. 


I 
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Selections. 


The  Probable   Causes   of    Malaria    and    Epidemical 
Diseases.     Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Agusta, 
Ga.,   July  l^th,    1866.     By    Col.    George    W.  Rains, 
formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  West  Point,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Society: 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  for  this  afternoon's  discussion, 
I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  first  state  my  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  force,  so  far  as  to  explain  the  term  points  of  force 
employed  in  the  question  proposed.  To  give  a  comprehen- 
sive definition,  I  should  say  that  Force  is  anything  which  can 
cause  motion,  either  in  bodies  or  in  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter.  This  definition  would  then  include  as  forces  sound, 
heat,  magnetism,  light,  electricity  and  chemical  affinity,  ac- 
tinic or  photographic  rays,  nervous  influence  and  vital  action, 
as  well  as  gravitation,  cohesion,  etc.  These  primary  forces 
act  in  connection  with  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  to  which 
they  impart  motion,  and  as  each  atom  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
definitely small,  we  may  regard  them  practically  as  mere 
mathematical  points.  What  may  be  the  actual  dimensions  of 
such  particles,  is  a  question  which  has  never  been  answered. 
We  know,  however,  that  if  we  reokoii  them  up  in  weight,  in 
parts  of  a  grain,  or  in  dimensions,  in  parts  of  an  inch,  we 
should  have  to  employ  the  term  billions,  at  least,  or  more 
probably  quadrillions;  indeed  the  belief  is  entertained  by 
many,  and  is  daily  gaining  ground,  that  they  have  no  dimen- 
sions at  all,  but  are  truly  mathematical  points,  whence  ema- 
nate attractions  and  repulsions.  The  air  around  us  is  com- 
posed of  such  atoms,  each  one  associated  with  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  ;  hence  each  atom  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  point, 
from  which  radiate  forces  in  str  ight  lines,  or  rays  in  all  di- 
rections;  or  we  may  say  the  air  is  composed  of  points  radi- 
ating forces,  or  simply  points  of  force. 

The  belief  has  generally   been  entertained  that  there  are 
marked  differences   and  broad   distinctions  between  the  in- 
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organic  and  organic  worlds,  as  well  as  between  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  I  think,  however,  that  to-day  the 
certainty  of  such  conclusions  is  far  less  strong  than  it  was 
considered  some  fifty  years  ago.  Every  day  we  appear  to 
break  down  some  of  the  separating  barriers,  until  some  believe 
that  after  a  time  there  will  be  but  slight  obstructions  left,  if 
indeed  there  shall  be  any  left  at  all.  Between  amorphous 
matter  and  a  highly  organized  vegetable,  there  exists  a  deep 
gulf  of  separation  ;  also  between  a  tree  and  an  animal ;  but 
between  the  lowest  vegetable  structure  and  the  highest  in- 
organic form  the  difference  is  not  so  striking  ;  the  lower 
organisms  mingle  insensibly  together,  so  at  times  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  vegetable  and  which 
the  animal. 

In  the  frosty  forms  on  windows  in  freezing  weather,  we 
have  beautiful  representations  of  some  of  the  palm  species  ; 
and  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  crystallized  and  viewed  in  the 
microscope,  and  colored  green  by  polarized  light,  it  would  be 
taken  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  be  a  grow- 
ing shrub  or  sprig  of  moss,  the  representation  being  perfect. 
It  is  said  that  if  bichromate  of  potash  be  crystallized  on  a 
film  of  gelatine,  not  only  is  a  tree-like  form  produced,  with 
its  limbs  and  branches,  but  actually  rhomboidal  fruit  appears 
to  hang  pendant  in  the  foliage.  Again,  granules  of  starch, 
which  is  a  vegetable  structure,  regularly  formed  by  growth 
in  the  cells,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope  by  reflected  light, 
looks  very  much  like  transparent  rounded  crystals.  The 
constituents  of  all  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
are  mineral  elements,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  the 
peculiar  combinations  of  those  elements  selected  by  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  could  not  be  formed  in  the  labor- 
atory, but  were  the  exclusive  results  of  life-action.  It  is  now 
well  established,  however,  that  this  was  an  error,  as  not  less 
than  one  thousand  of  such  organic  compounds,  such  as  urea 
and  its  compounds,  acetic  acid,  methyle,  amylene,  the  alco- 
hols, napthalene,  glycerine,  grape  sugar,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
duced artificially  or  without  the  agency  of  vitality. 

All  vegetables  and  animals  are  mainly  composed  of  air 
and  water,  the  latter  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and 
only  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  other  matters.  Motion  can 
not  be  held  as  the  characteristic  of  the  organic  world,  since 
certain  vegetable  germs  have  no  motion,  and  finely-divided 
matter  diffused  in  liquids  in  many  cases  has  a  distinct  mole. 
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cular  movement,  and  the  crystals  of  camphor  in  small  frag- 
ments move  about  on  the  surface  of  water  with  considerable 
activity,  closely  resembling  the  movements  of  some  of  the 
infusoria.  Crystals  grow  in  size  by  attracting  such  particles 
in  the  surrounding  solution  as  are  suitable  to  their  formation  ; 
the  same  thing  is  done  by  vegetable  organisms.  The  hard 
seeds  of  plants,  when  placed  in  a  watery  solution  of  such 
elements  as  are  required,  will  decompose,  or  its  constitution 
will  be  broken  up,  by  attracting  and  assimilating  the  proper 
materials,  and  the  result  is  a  shrub  or  plant.  Also,  if  a 
piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  it  will 
partially  dissolve,  and  at  the  same  time  will  attract  the  pre- 
cipitated atoms  of  the  metal  in  solution,  and  the  observed 
result  will  be  the  growth  or  formation  of  a  beautiful  metallic 
shrub. 

In  making  these  comparisons,  I  do  not  pretend  that  we 
are  unable  by  examination  to  say  which  is  the  organic  form 
and  which  the  inorganic  structure,  but  merely  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  broad  distinctions  hitherto  held  as 
existing  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds  no  longer 
exist;  that  as  the  animal  forms  imperceptibly  pass  into  the 
vegetable,  so  those  of  the  latter,  when  our  knowledge  shall 
be  more  extended,  may  also  be  found  to  gradually  fade  into 
inorganic  structures. 

The  power  which  attracts  the  atoms  of  amorphous  matter 
together  we  call  chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  or  electrical 
force,  and  that  which  holds  together  particles  of  the  same 
kind  we  term  cohesive  force ;  crystalic  force  attracts  and 
unites  the  atoms  into  regular  forms,  and  vital  force  attracts 
and  unites  the  proper  atoms  into  organized  forms.  It  is  not 
seen  why  this  latter  force  should  be  considered  as  differing 
from  the  others,  except  in  being  of  a  higher  order.  They 
are  all  means  or  agents  in  the  hands  of  the  great  overruling 
Intelligence  to  work  out  His  designs  and  fulfil  His  plans. 

Having  thus  set  forth  in  detail,  as  far  as  my  limits  will 
permit,  what  I  understand  by  the  term  force,  and  points  of 
force,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether 
such  points  of  force  may  not  exist  intangible  to  the  senses 
"which  may  be  capable  of  self-division,  equivalent  to  propa- 
gation or  multiplication. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  new  existence  or  formation, 
whether  it  be  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  is  a  minute 
transparent  point  just  perceptible  to  the  highest  powers  of 
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the  microscope.  As  it  grows  or  expands  by  assimilating  the 
suitable  surrounding  elements,  if  it  be  a  mineral,  it  assumes 
some  definite  crystalic  form ;  if  an  organism,  it  is  observed 
to  be  more  or  less  globular  in  form,  and  consisting  of  an 
outer  enveloping  sac  enclosing  an  albuminous  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid,  and  having  a  dot  or  nucleus  in  its  centre.  In  the 
earlier  growth,  in  some  instances,  there  appears  neither  en- 
veloping sac  nor  nucleus,  but  merely  a  rounded  mass  of 
gelatinous  substance.  Such  is  the  beginning  of  all  life,  from 
the  simplest  photophyte  to  the  varied  and  exceedingly  com- 
plex structure  of  man,  as  is  well  known  to  those  whom  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  addressing.  In  the  formation  of  the  crys- 
tal the  ultimate  composing  atoms  or  points  of  force  appear  to 
act  in  certain  directions  with  more  energy  than  in  others ; 
and  hence,  in  their  association,  the  resulting  form  is  in  gen- 
eral angular,  or  developed  with  regard  to  certain  fixed  lines, 
axes,  or  poles.  In  the  growth  of  the  organic  structure,  the 
vital  or  formative  force  appears  to  act  or  radiate  from  the 
centre,  in  the  primitive  vesicle.  If  we  suppose  a  single 
point  offeree  acting  in  all  directions,  but  with  power  lessen- 
ing as  the  distance  increases  from  the  centre,  and  that  to  a 
certain  distance  it  is  attractive  to  certain  elements  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  but  beyond  such  limit  the  attractive  force 
becomes  too  feeble  for  such  an  effect,  then  there  would  result 
a  globular  form  of  organized  matter,  or  in  other  words  a 
living  existence  of  the  simplest  kind. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  simple  organisms,  a  con- 
striction begins  to  appear  apparently  without  cause,  which, 
becoming  more  and  more  defined,  ultimately  ends  in  dividing 
the  cell  or  individual  into  two  perfect  cells  or  existences. 
In  this  operation,  the  point  of  force  acting  from  the  centre, 
and  represented  by  the  dot  or  nucleus,  began  to  divide  itself 
into  two  parts  simultaneously  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
constriction  around  the  cell  or  globule.  It  would  thence  ap- 
pear that  the  division  of  the  central  point  of  action  into  two 
parts  necessarily  determined  the  division  of  the  enveloping  cell 
into  two  individuals.  Each  new  cell  thus  formed  repeats  the 
process  of  forming  two  separate  cells,  and  thus  proceeding  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  until,  within  a  few  hours,  the  number  perhaps 
may  be  counted  by  millions. 

la  some  cases,  if  two  of  the  cells  after  separating  touch 
each  other,  the  point  of  meeting  dissolves  away  gradually, 
until  the  two  cells  entirely  mingle  their  contents,  and  a 
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single  cell  is  the  result.  The  product  of  such  fusion  or  con- 
jugation is  remarkable,  for  the  compound  cell  dries  up  into  a 
hard  grain  or  spore,  which  may  last  indefinitely,  floating 
about  in  the  air,  or  under  favorable  conditions  will  dev^elop 
cells  similar  to  the  original  ones,  which  by  binary  division 
will  form  new  structures  of  agglomerated  cells  covering  ex- 
tended areas.  The  growth  of  such  plant  is  favored  in  some 
cases  by  cold  and  damp,  whilst  the  union  of  two  separate  cells 
into  one,  or  the  act  of  generation  resulting  in  the  spore,  is 
promoted  by  heat  and  dryness.  Thus,  during  the  Spring 
and  cooler  part  of  the  Summer,  such  kind  of  vegetation  may 
grow  luxuriantly,  but  it  requires  the  hotter  and  dryer  portion 
of  the  season  to  develop  the  sporules,  which,  from  their 
minuteness,  are  carried  off  by  the  breeze.  The  size  of  the 
spores  in  some  species  of  the  cryptogamia  is  very  small : 
thus  I  have  measured  the  average  spore  of  the  stysanus  caput 
medusae  and  found  it  about  the  one  five-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  so  small  that  such  a  drop  as  would  ad- 
here to  the  point  of  a  needle  would  contain  sufficient  space 
for  fifteen  millions.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  smallness  of  size  in  the  minutest  ororanisms  of  infusorial 
life,  and  as  the  power  of  the  microscope  is  increased  it  brings 
new,  and  before  invisible,  points  of  life  into  view,  just  as  the 
increased  powers  of  the  modern  telescope  resolves  into  mathe- 
matical shining  points  the  distant  nebulae  of  space.  It  is 
then  clear  that  organisms  capable  of  self  division  and  propa- 
gation may  and  probably  do  exist  beyond  the  utmost  powers 
of  our  best  microscopes,  and  hence  that  countless  sporules 
may  float  in  the  air  invisible  to  man,  although  assisted  by  the 
highest  powers  of  modern  art.  Such  existences  we  may  call 
sporules,  atoms,  or  points  of  force,  and  they  may  ever  re- 
main as  invisible  as  the  particles  constituting  the  various 
odors,  and  can  only  be  known  to  exist,  like  the  latter,  by 
their  eff'ects  on  the  exceedingly  subtle  nervous  or  vital  forces. 
I  will  now  examine  into  the  eff'ects  on  the  nervous  and  vi- 
tal forces  produced  by  the  introduction  of  sporules  into  the 
circulating  system,  either  by  inoculation  or  by  being  drawn 
into  the  blood  by  inhalation  of  the  air  in  which  they  float. 
It  will  be  premised  that  the  vital  force  of  an  organism  at- 
tracts each  atom  of  its  structure,  or  that  each  atom  is  envel- 
oped by  the  vital  force  precisely  as  it  is  enveloped 
or  conjoined  to  the  force  of  heat,  and  when  such  atom 
shall  be  removed  from  the  general  system,  it  carries  with  it 
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its  corresponding  envelopes  of  associated  forces ;  hence  the 
loss  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  composing  the  structure  of 
a  living  organism  would  result  necessarily  in  the  subtrac- 
tion of  an  equivalent  amount  of  vitality. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  sporule  or  germ  into  the  blood, 
a  contest  immediately  arises  between  the  vital  forces  of  the 
spore  and  those  of  the  blood :  the  former  endeavoring  to  at- 
tract to  itself  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  latter  suitable  to 
its  development,  if  the  animal  be  in  vigorous  life,  all  the 
forces  of  its  system  are  in  full  activity,  and  the  spore  sef  ks 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  its  constituents.  If,  however,  the  number  of  sporules 
or  germinal  cells  introduced  into  the  blood  be  so  great  that 
their  combined  power  exceeds  the  resisting  forces  of  the 
latter,  or  if  from  other  cause  the  vital  force  of  the  blood 
should  have  been  previously  reduced  too  low,  then  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  the  sporule  will  succeed  in  drawing  to  itself 
such  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  as  it  may  require,  and  the 
development  of  cells  having  commenced,  proceeds  with  ac- 
celerated rapidity  by  self-division  and  reproduction. 

Thus  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  gradually  disorgan- 
ized :  each  removed  atom  has  taken  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
vital  force  ;  the  energies  of  the  system  become  impaired  ;  the 
portions  of  the  blood  disorganized  by  the  attractive  forces  of 
the  sporules,  withdrawing  some  of  its  constituent  elements, 
remain  as  foreign  matter  which  must  be  eleminated.  Thus  ad- 
ditional work  is  thrown  on  the  excreting  organs,  already 
weakened  by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  vital  force 
from  the  general  system.  The  loss  of  vital  energy,  and  the 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  nutrifying  fluid,  prevents  its 
full  normal  action,  and  an  increased  waste  of  tissues  takes 
place,  the  components  of  which  have  also  to  be  removed  from 
the  system  by  excretion  or  combustion.  This  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  general  function  of  the  system  results  in  fever, 
a  particular  discussion  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  chill 
which  precedes  it,  does  not  immediately  belong  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

What  is  that  which  vitiates  the  air  in  particular  localities, 
producing  intermittent,  and  bilious  affections  ?  has  been  a 
question  probably  from  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization.  The 
bad  air  or  malaria  of  the  Pontine  marshes  ages  ago  caused 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Rome  to  leave  the  pestilential  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  city  during  the  two  warm  months  of  Summer, 
and  seek  a  purer  breathing  medium  in  healthier  localities. 

Everywhere,  when  the  warmth,  moisture  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  are  favorable  for  the  rapid  production  and  decay  of 
vecretable  and  animal  life  and  tissues,  we  find  malaria.  Thus 
marshes,  swamps,  and  stagnant  water  in  warm  climates,  or 
during  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year,  infect  the  surrounding 
air,  as  is  well  known  ;  even  in  healthy  localities,  if  the  firm 
soil  for  the  first  time  is  broken  up,  thereby  exposing  innumer- 
able vegetable  fibres  to  rapid  decay,  and  perhaps  also  releas- 
ing imprisoned  sporules  and  germinating  points,  malarial  in- 
fluence is  experienced.  Thus  in  the  comparatively  healthy 
districts  of  South  Florida,  in  1848  and  1849,  I  found  in 
every  case  where  the  soldiers  broke  up  the  ground,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  policing  and  ditching  the  camps,  throwing 
up  earth- works,  or  in  gardening,  malarial  fevers  ensued,  not- 
withstanding every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  health  ; 
and  when,  at  certain  points  considered  very  unfavorably  sit- 
uated, I  took  the  precaution  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  soil,  the  men  under  my  command  enjoyed  good  health  for 
such  localities.  Thus  new  agricultural  countries  must 
abound  in  malaria,  because  of  the  breaking  up  of  new  soil, 
and  old  cultivated  districts  become  healthier,  because  of  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  those  organic  matters  which  were 
peculiarly  favorable  for  the  generation  of  poisonous  fungi, 
sporules,  or  exhalations.  Hence  even  in  old  districts  the 
dwelling-houses  should  not  be  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
grounds,  but  as  far  as  practical  removed  from  them ;  not  the 
sides  of  hills  or  elevations  fronting  on  plantations,  swamps, 
marshes,  creeks,  or  rivers,  but  beyond  the  crests  of  such 
rising  grounds.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  striking  such  e'e- 
vated  places  with  more  freedom  than  the  shady  bottoms, 
cause  a  rarefaction  of  the  air,  which  rising  more  or  less  ver- 
tically, has  its  place  supplied  by  the  poisoned  air  of  the  low 
grounds.  Thus,  a  dwelling  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  would  be  exposed  to  a 
daily  current  of  malarial  atmosphere  from  the  bottom  lands, 
and  would  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  located  on  the  low- 
est adjacent  land. 

Warmth,  moisture,  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  are 
sui^'able  conditions  for  the  growth,  in  general,  of  crypto- 
gamia  with  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  innumerable  sporules 
of  the  fungi.     From  the  circumstances  attending  the  produc- 
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tion  of  malaria,  it  would  appear  to  be  either  air  containing 
floating  sporules,  germinal  vegetable  or  animal  cells,  points 
of  force  capable  of  propagation,  or  air  mixed  up  with  the 
diffused  gases  arising  from  organic  decomposition. 

At  Mont-faucon  in  Paris,  there  are  extensive  enclosures 
called  Huacker-yards,  where  thousands  of  animals  are 
slaughtered  as  worthless,  or  the  dead  bodies  carried  there  to 
save  the  skins  and  to  allow  the  carcasses  to  putrefy  for  the 
purpose  of  manure.  From  this  mass  of  putrescent  animal 
substances  are  evolved  all  the  gases  given  off  by  vegetable 
decomposition,  and  several  others  in  addition,  of  the  most 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  odors,  involving  ammonia  and  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Notwithstanding, 
the  numerous  workmen  with  their  families  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  this  most  offensive  effluvia  preserve  excellent  health; 
indeed,  the  family  of  one  of  them  named  Friand,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  five  children,  were  in  remarkably  robust 
health,  although  they  had  all  the  year  round  worked  and  slept 
in  a  place  which  was  actually  unapproachable,  on  account  of 
the  stench,  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  France  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
Moreover,  these  workmen  live  to  be  old  men  and  women, 
many  above  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 

Again,  all  the  gases  given  off  by  vegetable  decomposition 
are  breathed  at  times  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  in  a 
more  concentrated  condition  than  ever  takes  place  in  the 
natural  decomposition  of  such  bodies,  without  any  malarial 
effects  whatever.  It  is  true,  the  long  breathing  of  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  when  in  appreciable  amounts,  will 
lower  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  perhaps,  in  conjunction 
with  other  causes,  may  at  times  produce  typhoidal  disease, 
like  anything  else  which  would  diminish  the  energies  of  the 
body  whilst  certain  conditions  prevailed;  but  I  presume  there 
exists  no  accredited  case  of  a  healthy  person  living  in  a 
healthy  atmosphere  who  has  had  malarial  fever  from  the 
effects  of  any  single  or  compound  gas. 

In  the  matter  of  epidemical  poison  in  the  air,  there  is  still 
less  foundation  to  suppose  it  results  from  the  admixture  of  a 
deleterious  gas  or  exhalation.  It  is  well  known  that  Asiatic 
cholera  was  engendered  in  the  Souderbund  marshes  of  the 
Ganges  in  India,  and  thence  spread  through  the  English 
army  in  1817,  whence  for  the  first  time  it  became  the  terror 
of  the  civilized  world.     In  the  same  district  of  country  a 
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pestilence  like  the  plague,  preceded  by  cholera,  arose  in 
1860,  and  for  the  three  succeedinoc  years  swept  off  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Elliot,  of  the  army,  who 
was  sent  to  report  upon  the  disease,  attributed  it  to  malaria 
and  water  filled  with  decaying  organisms. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  may  constitute  epidemical  poi- 
son, it  can  not  be  gases,  since  it  propagates  itself,  and  ex- 
tends from  place  to  place,  far  beyond  the  original  locus.  It 
must  be,  then,  either  a  peculiar  propagating  organism,  propa- 
gating points  of  force,  or  an  electrical  phenomenon. 

But  how  can  electricity  act  ?  It  is  a  primary  force  like 
light  and  heat,  and  like  them  is  diffused  in  matter  and 
throughout  space.  It  can  indeed  energize  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  ozone,  and  can  diminish  its  normal  activity  into 
autozone,  and  such  changes  might  doubtless  cause  variations 
of  health  throughout  wide  districts  of  country.  But  why 
should  electrical  action  follow  particular  streets  of  a  city,  or 
one  side  of  a  street,  or  one  bank  of  a  river,  or  follow  ex- 
clusively the  lines  of  travel?  Electric  force  can  not  be  car- 
ried about  in  the  clothes,  or  propagate  itself  from  house  to 
house,  or  adhere  to  the  stools  of  cholera  patients,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  main  source  of  its  propagation.  It  is  well  known 
that  electricity  can  be  produced  by  friction  of  the  clothes,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  species  of  molecular  disturbance,  but  who 
ever  heard  of  such  producing  cholera,  or  any  other  disease  ? 
The  important  fact  that  the  excrements  of  cholera  subjects 
are  the  principle  sources  of  contagion,  bears  strongly  on  the 
probability  of  the  poison  being  organic  points  capable  of  pro- 
pagation. It  may  be  asked,  why  could  there  not  be  minute 
poisonous  atoms  floating  in  the  air  or  deleterious  unknown 
gases,  which  would  thus  poison  the  blood  and  cause  disease  ? 
Doubtless  such  may  be  the  case,  but  we  must  admit  in  epi- 
demics such  points  or  deleterious  gases  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
pagation, otherwise  the  disease  produced  would  soon  termi- 
nate for  want  of  cause,  and  if  propagative,  then  they  come 
under  the  definition  either  of  organisms  or  propagative 
points  of  force. 

There  are  three  ways  of  poisoning  the  blood,  resulting  in 
disease  or  death,  viz  :  First,  by  fermentation  caused  by  the 
inoculation  or  reception  of  bodies  capable  of  producine:  such 
action;  Second,  by  chemical  combination  with  the  foreign 
substance;  and  Third,  by  what  is  termed  catalytic  action. 
Fermentation  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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blood  by  organisms  which  feed  upon  some  of  its  elements,  thus 
separating  into  new  compounds  such  portions  as  are  acted 
upon ;  the  ultimate  of  fermentation  is  putrefaction  and 
dissolution.  Some  of  the  ferments  are  vegetable,  and  some 
animal ;  generally  the  decomposition  of  animal  tissues  is 
effected  bj  infusorial  animalcules,  the  smallest  commencing 
the  operation,  viz. :  the  monas  crepusculum,  and  bacterium 
termo,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  chemist.  The  size  of  these  animated 
points  is  so  minute  that  the  smallest  specimens  imperceptibly 
fade  away  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
are  only  known  to  exist  at  certain  points  by  the  slight  move- 
ment of  the  liquid  which  surround  them.  Thus  I  have  at 
first,  in  the  sanguinious  matter  from  an  ulcer,  seen  only  a 
kind  of  motion  in  the  semi-liquid  mass  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  four  hundred  diameters,  but  with  a  careful  increase 
of  power  and  arrangement  of  light,  I  have  detected  count- 
less thousan  Is  all  in  active  movement.  An  idea  has  been 
attempted  to  be  given  of  the  relative  size  of  these  excessively 
minute  organisms,  by  saying  that  thousands  of  them  might 
sail  side  by  side  through  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  needle. 

The  poisoning  of  the  blo^d  by  chemical  combination  with 
a  foreign  substance  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  which  unite  with  the  albumi- 
nous tissues  or  parts,  and  thus,  rendering  them  solid,  inca- 
pacitate for  further  vital  operations.  This  action  of  these 
two  substances  renders  them  virulently  poisonous  to  all  life, 
for  every  organized  body  contains  albuminous  compounds 
essential  to  its  structure.  Thus,  arsenic,  or  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, in  solution,  when  given  in  small  doses,  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  malarial  spores  or  germinating  cells, 
which  may  have  been  absorbed  in  the  blood.  The  blood 
globules  being  larger,  and  hence  supposed  to  have  a  larger 
amount  of  vital  resistance,  would  not  be  sensibly  aff'ected 
unless  the  amount  taken  should  be  too  large,  in  which  case 
they  also  would  be  killed. 

What  is  called  catalytic  action  is  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  compound  bodies,  without  any  apparent  change 
in  the  agent  employed,  and  is  probably  an  electrical  pheno- 
menon. Thus  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  may 
remain  perhaps  indefinitely  without  change,  but  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  clean  piece  of  platinum  foil  they  immediately 
combine  and  form  water.     If  a  piece  of  metal  be  in  the 
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slightest  degree  electrified,  it  will  cause  the  explosion  of  fal- 
rninate  of  silver.  If  the  blood  be  inoculated  bj  an  organic 
poison,  as  that  of  a  snake,  an  immediate  action  commences, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  vital  force,  as  sucdi,  is  destroyed. 
This  species  of  poisoning  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  offer- 
mentation  or  malarirt,  for  whilst  the  latter  fiiul  their  proper 
field  of  action  in  a  debilitated,  nervous  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  consequent  weak  resisting  power,  the  former  acts 
with  greatest  energy  when  the  nervous  force  is  in  the  best 
condition.  Thus  it  is  said  to  take  less  organic  poison  to  de- 
stroy life  in  a  vigorous  organization  than  in  a  feeble  one.  la 
other  words,  the  poison  acts  directly  on  the  nervous  and 
vital  forces,  and  its  action  is  in  proportion  to  their  energy. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility  that  those  forces 
could  be  so  lowered  in  polarity,  by  being  brought  in  contact 
with  certain  agents,  as  to  change  their  nature  or  becogae 
transformed  into  others,  just  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity 
are  correlative,  or  capable  of  being  converted  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  fact  exists  that  the  nervous  and  vital  forces 
gradually  disappear  under  the  action  of  such  poisons,  and  as 
it  is  held  that  no  force  can  be  lost  under  any  circumstances, 
the  question  arises,  what  has  become  of  them. 

Alcohol,  and  the  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine,  morphine,  nico- 
tine,  etc.,  also  appear  to  act  directly  on  the  nervous  force ; 
their  first  effects  being  stimulative,  or  increasing  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  power,  they  would  hence  appear  as  the  anti- 
dotes of  the  above  kind  of  poisons.     There  must  be  floating 
in  the   air,  in  the   neighborhood   of  localities  favorable  for 
their  propagation,  a  number,  more  or  less  great,  of  minute 
animal  organisms,  the  dead  remains  of  which  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  lungs,  and  there  act  in  some  measure  like  particles  of 
putrid  blood,  poisoning  the  system.     The  same  conditions, 
favorable  for  the  development  of  vegetable  organisms,  would 
favor  the  production  of  such  animalculse,  and  hence  attending 
malarial  poison  of  the   blood  would  be   the   organic   poison 
aftecting    directly    the    nervous    force.     Hence,   if  arsenic, 
mercury,  etc.,  be   used  to  destroy  the  vegetable  germs,  then 
alcohol,  quinine,  morphine,  etc.,  would  be  indicated  as  the 
proper  agents  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  decaying  animal 
germs ;  or,    as    the   two  kinds   of    poison  probably   prevail 
together,  then  a  mixture  of  the  two  species  of  antidotes 
would  suggest  itself  for  malarial  influences,  such  as  doses  of 
arsenic  and  brandy,  or  arsenic  and  quinine. 
Vol.  XXII, — 27, 
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Arsenic,  mercurial  compounds,  and  the  alkaloids,  have  long 
been  employed  as  the  proper  remedies  for  malarial  fevers, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  out  the  chemistry  of  their  use. 

As  regards  the  supposition  that  malaria  and  epidemics 
may  be  caused  by  organisms  floating  in  the  air,  I  will  here 
q^uote  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  G.  Robinson,  in 
an  address  made  to  the  British  Association,  1868.  The 
author  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  analogy  between 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  fevers  and  other  zymotic  diseases, 
and  the  ordinary  process  of  fermentation  having  been  per- 
ceived and  recognized  by  Hippocrates  and  the  oldest 
writers  on  medicine.  Their  idea  was,  that  a  poisonous  fer- 
ment existing  in  the  atmosphere,  entered  the  mass  of  the 
blood  and  induced  in  it  a  series  of  changes,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  excessive  heat  and  other  peculiarities  of  that  class  of 
disease.  At  the  present  time,  this  doctrine,  modified  by  the 
discoveries  of  Liebig,  and  other  chemists,  has  been  adopted 
by  most  physicians,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  classification 
of  disease  framed  by  Dr.  Farr,  and  used  by  the  registrar- 
o-eneral.  It  thus  supposes  living  germs  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  give  rise  to  a 
specific  and  regular  series  of  morbid  actions  pursuing  a 
definite  course  in  a  definite  time,  as  in  small  pox,  those  germs 
being  disclosed  and  multiplied,  and  producing  others  capable 
of  reproducing  in  other  bodies  the  same  succession  of  changes 
(  An.  Sci.  Dis.,  1864.) 

I  trust  the  foregoing  remarks,  however  inadequate  in  eluci- 
dation, will  prove  suggestive,  and  assist  in  drawing  attention 
to  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  mankind. 


-ot- 


A  New  Process  of  Mummification.— Some  few  months 
since  the  French  and  Italian  papers  were  full  of  des- 
criptions of  Prof.  Marini's  discoveries  of  the  process  of 
mummification,  petrifaction,  and  his  methods  for  res- 
torincr  mummified  bodies,  or  portions  of  the  same,  to  their 
orioinal  volume,  color  and  appearance.  The  English  papers 
pooh-poohed  the  accounts ;  decided  a  iiriori  that  they  must 
be  exaggerated.  Our  curiosity  was  aroused,  and.  availing 
ourselves  of  an  introduction,  we  visited  the  professor  in  his 
modest  abode,  and  spent  an  afternoon  in  examining  his 
specimens  and    in    listening   to    his    explanations ;    and   as 
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his  labors  bid  fair  not  only  to  advance  science,  to  protect  stu- 
dents of  anatomy  from  its  attendant  dangers,  but  also  to  al- 
leviate human  sufferings,  we  felt  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is 
one  fraught  with  interest  for  all  classes  and  all  countries. 

The  first  specimen  the  professor  showed  us  was  the  foot  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  of  which  the  half  remained  in  its 
mummified  condition  ;  the  other  half  was  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal color,  form,  dimensions,  and  suppleness.  Shutting  the 
window  and  holding  a  candle  behind  the  foot,  you  see  the 
transparency  of  the  soft,  and  shadows  of  the  hard  substan- 
ces. Another  foot,  perforated  by  a  ribbon  and  sealed,  with 
the  inscription:  "  Pied  a  Tetat  sec  vu  le  29  Janvier,  1808, 
Nelaton,"  was  presented  supple,  fresh,  and  of  normal  color, 
and  on  the  reverse  of  the  parchment  was  written :  "  Ce 
meme  pied  examin^  le  26  f^vrier,  a  repris  sa  souplesse  assez 
completement  pour  que  j'aie  pu  diss^quer  assez  facilement  le 
muscle  abducteur  du  cinqui^rue  orteil,  Neliton."  Next  came 
a  hand,  on  which  was  written  :  "  .  aris,  14  novembre,  1884. 
La  main  est  k  I'etat  sec,  C.  Sapey, "  and  lower  down  :  "Le 
25  novembre,  1864.  Cette  main  a  repris  sa  flexibilite  et  tons 
les  caracteres  qu'elle  pr^sente  a  I'etat  frais,  C.  Sapey." 

On  this  hand  Nelaton  experimented.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
impossible  to  inject  the  arteries  with  wax  or  other  substances 
used  in  anatomical  studios,  on  account  of  the  salts  which  form 
in  the  arteries  themselves,  preserved  by  systems  hitherto 
known  ;  whereas,  by  Marini's  system  a  corpse  may  be  in- 
jected with  the  substances  necessary  to  facilitate  a  perfect 
study  of  all  the  arteries,  even  after  many  years  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Considering  the  number  of  students  who  annually  lose  life 
or  limb  in  the  act  of  dissecting,  if  Marini's  system  shall  de- 
nude the  corpse  of  its  venom  and  present  a  harmless  subject 
to  the  student,  for  this  gain  alone  humanity  will  have  cause 
for  grat.tude.  According  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
anatomists  this  point  is  already  gained.  "  Where,"  writes 
Professor  Currado  Tommasi,  "  Marini  has  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  art  in  anatomical  preparations,  is  in  the  process  by 
which  he  obtains  the  preservation  of  animal  tissues  in  a  fresh 
state.  Among  his  preparations  he  possesses  an  arm  detached 
in  September,  1804,  from  a  corpse  in  the  Ecole  pratique  of 
Paris  (bearing  the  seal  and  signature  of  Professor  Sapey) 
which  seems  freshly  severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longed.    All  the  organs  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
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this  member — skin,  tissue,  nerve,  muscle,  etc. — "have  pre- 
served the  size,  color,  consistency,  and  suppleness  of  a  fresh 
corpse  not  yet  rigid.  This  arm  may  be  desiccated  to-day,  and 
be  used  for  an  anatomical  demonstration  precisely  as  it  was 
used  three  years  since  in  the  Practical  School  of  Paris. 

"  Nor  is  this  process  of  Marini  applicable  solely  to  partial 
frao-ments  of  the  human  form,  since  he  preserved  for  an  en- 
tire year  in  a  fresh  state  the  corpse  of  Professor  Martini,  of 
Cagliari,  previous  to  petrifying  it,  and  four  months  after 
death  dressed  it,  and  had  a  photograph  taken  so  perfect  and 
expressive  as  to  delight  all  those  to  whom  Martini  was 
known.  In  the  experiments  performed  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Medical  Academy  of  Florence,  Marini  arrested 
the  already  commenced  putrefaction  of  the  corpse  of  a  four- 
years  child,  restoring  to  it  all  the  appearance  of  freshness, 
which  it  still  maintains  despite  the  intense  heat  of  last  year's 
summer.  The  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  most  delicate 
ti.-sucs  of  pathological  formation,  are  perfectly  preserved 
with  all  their  normal  appearances,  and  apparently  for  ever. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  all  these  preparations  demon-' 
strates  that  the  elements  of  the  tissues  have  suffered  no 
variation  of  form  or  dimensions  ;  possibly  one  observes  a 
slight  opacity,  especially  where  albuminous  matters  abound. 
But  there  is  no  coagulation  even  of  these  substances,  no, 
granulous  appearance  in  the  contents  of  the  cellular  elements 
or  of  their  derivations." 

The  photograph  of  Professor  Martini  to  which  Tommasi 
alludes  I  enclose,  leaving  it  to  those  who  see  it  to  say  whech- 
er  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  Jour  months  after  death,  as 
the  acts  and  documents  of  the  municipality  of  Cagliari  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was. 

These  two  processes  of  transitory  mummification,  and  the 
preservation  of  animal  tissues  in  a  fresh  state,  are  obtained 
by  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  liquid  composed  of  vege- 
table substances  whose  component  parts  are  Marini's  secret, 
jealously  kept  hitherto,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  medical 
faculty,  who  fear  that,  like  Segato,  he  will  take  his  discovery 
with  him  into  the  grave.  On  this  point  I  ventured  to  ques- 
tion him,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  has  no  such  intention, 
that  he  has  already  declared  to  the  commission  of  the  Medi- 
cal Academy  of  Florence  that  he  will  reveal  his  secret  to 
them,  and  afterwards  to  the  public,  as  soon  as  they  shall  pre- 
sent their  report  on  the  experiments  of  which  they  have  been 
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"witnesses.  As  usual,  Marini  has  not  proved  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country.  Even  as  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Lollini, 
it  was  left  for  the  Professors  Tardieu  and  Nelaton  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  excellence  of  their  surgical  instruments,  and 
to  award  them  the  first-class  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Iiidas- 
trinl  Exposition,  while  Italian  surgeons  persisted  in  exalting 
the  superiority  of  the  Charriere  manufactory,  and  the  Italian 
Government  in  supplying  the  army  and  navy  from  the  same, 
so  it  was  to  Nelaton  and  his  confreres  that  Marini  had  to  look 
for  any  official  recognition  of  his  wonderful  discovery.  But 
a  w^orthier  motive  than  this  natural  pique  keeps  him  silent 
yet.  His  experience  in  the  substances  best  adapted  to  pre- 
serve inanimate  matter  from  decay  led  Marini  to  experiment 
on  animate  matter  affected,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  pre- 
mature decay,  by  death  in  life. 

In  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  in  Florence,  with  the 
consent  of  the  attendant  surgeons,  Marini  applied  his  lotion 
to  several  patients  affected  with  cancer,  ulcer  and  similar 
diseases.  In  the  first  place,  this  lotion  was  applied  to  a 
foot  covered  with  ulcerated  and  bleeding  sores,  or,  as  the 
Sperimentale  expresses  it,  large  fungous  masses  abundantly/ 
sanguineous.  The  ordinary  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Rosati 
and  by  his  predecessor.  Professor  Paoli,  had  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  any  useful  modification  of  the  wound  which 
could  point  to  the  hope  of  cicatrization  of  the  surface.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rapid  reappearance  of  the  fungi  after  their 
removal  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  operation.  Marini's 
liquid  was  tried  for  a  month.  Rapid  and  profound  were  the 
modifications  that  ensued.  At  the  end  of  the  month  two- 
thirds  of  the  affected  part  were  cicatrized.  Professor  Ma- 
rini absenting  himself  from  Florence,  the  application  was 
discontinued.  In  a  few  days  the  wound  broke  out  afresh, 
nor  did  the  cicatrization  proceed  one  step.  The  lotion  again 
applied,  the  patient  has  recovered  all  that  he  lost  during  the 
professor's  absence. 

In  the  case  of  another  patient  the  liquid  produced,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  cicatrization  of  a  varicose  wound 
which  had  defied  all  other  treatment.  After  the  quotation 
of  other  cases  by  Dr.  Rosati,  one  of  which  he  requested  the 
members  of  the  society  from  whose  proces-verhal  ysQ  (\notQ  to 
watch  and  examine,  T>\\  Billi  certified  that  he  had  applied  the 
Marini  liquid  to  one  of  his  own  relations  affected  with  cancer 
of  the  tongue;  that  said  cancer,  which   had  proceeded  with 
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frightful  rapidity  for  two  months,  and  which,  according  to  the 
first  surgeons,  could  not  be  extirpated,  had  been  arrested  by 
the  application  of  Marini's  liquid.  Other  cases  are  still  under 
cure.  Two  women  affected  with  internal  cancer  are  now  be- 
ing treated  by  him  in  the  hospital,  and  but  last  week  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  sister  of  the  Syndic  of  Naples,  on 
whom  his  liquid  has  already  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
surgeons,  even  those  who  apply  his  lotion,  are  not  on  good 
terms  with  him,  because  he  will  not  reveal  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed.  He  justifies  himself  by  saying,  that 
when  he  first  applied  the  lotion  to  cancer,  especially  to  in- 
ternal cancer,  it  had  the  greatdefect  of  fostering,  rather  than 
stopping  hemorrhage  ;  that  for  this  defect  he  has  found  the 
remedy,  and  that  when  he  has  brought  his  liquid  to  what  he 
considers  perfection,  he  will,  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own 
terms,  reveal  his  secret. 

It  is  to  the  curative  r«',sults  of  Marini's  discovery,  to  the 
cure  of  cancer  and  of  hospital  gangrene,  now  in  course  of 
experiment,  that  we  attach  more  importance  than  to  any 
other,  singular  and  interesting  as  all  are.  His  preservation 
of  animal  food  is  also  a  useful  invention ;  meat  desiccated  in 
one  year  has  been  eaten  the  next,  as  his  liquid  has  no  smell 
and  no  deleterious  effects. 

His  petrifactions  are  the  most  curious,  though  perhaps  of 
least  practical  utility,  of  all  his  discoveries,  as  any  animal 
substance  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  petrifaction  cannot  be 
restored  to  its  fresh  state  as  when  only  mummified  or  dried. 
He  showed  us  petrified  livers  of  human  beings  and  animals, 
a  petrified  medal  of  Garibaldi's  blood,  a  petrified  rabbit,  etc., 
etc.,  strike  them  with  a  hammer,  and  they  give  the  ring  of 
stone,  and,  like  stone,  they  break  into  fragments  if  hit  hard 
enough  ;  but  they  are  not  as  cold  as  stone,  and  if  you  hold 
a  light  behind  them,  they  are  transparent  at  the  edges.  As 
his  last  specimen,  the  professor  uncovered  a  small  table  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  to  all  appearances,  was 
made  of  Florentine  mosaic  encrusted  in  the  ordinary  cement. 
Pointing  to  the  bright  red  bits,  he  said :  "  That  is  human 
blood,  that  bullock's,  that  fowl's.  Those  purple  bits  are  liver  ; 
those,  lights  ;  those,  lungs;  that  is  bile  ;  the  cement  of  the 
whole  is  human  brain."  We  laid  our  hands  on  this  extra- 
ordinary conglomeration  and  found  it  less  cold  than  marble, 
but  to  the  touch  of  the  hammer  it  gave  forth  a  similar  sound. 

A  similar,  though  far  more  elaborate,  table  was  presented 
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to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
Marini's  discoveries,  which  he  caused  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  Professor  Nelaton. 

In  this  table,  composed  of  blood,  bile,  liver,  tissues,  brain, 
four  human  ears  are  encrusted  ;  in  the  centre  is  poised  a 
woman's  foot,  which  preserves  its  natural  color  and  transpa- 
rencj',  the  whole  bearing  an  even  and  brilliant  polish.  It  has 
been  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Orfila  Museum,  whence  it 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. — 
Florence  {Italy)  correspondence  of  "  The  Nation.'' 


-ao- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston,  April  30,  1868. 

Dr.  Taft. — I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  made  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Register,  by  which  I  was  given  the 
credit  of  contributing  an  article  on  the  use  of  Oxy-Chloride 
of  Zinc.  I  know  not  how  my  name  happened  to  be  used, 
but  the  credit  belongs  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Hitchcock.  I  should  have 
made  this  correction  before,  but  did  not  notice  the  article 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  it  a  short  time  since. 

I  fully  endorse  the  entire  article,  having  used  the  oxy-chlo- 
ride  for  nearly  three  years  with  very  great  success. 

I  find  it  the  most  reliable  agent  for  capping  exposed  pulps 
I  have  ever  known,  and  use  it  with  great  confidence  even 
when  there  is  large  exposure,  and  if  the  pulp  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  even  though  it  may  have  bled  quite  freely.  Very 
great  care  should  be  used  in  mixing  the  preparation  that  it 
may  be  of  just  the  right  consistency  to  JIoiv  over  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  pulp  without  the  least  pressure.  It  should  be 
mixed  about  as  thick  as  cream,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  run.  If 
a  piece  of  linen  is  used  it  should  be* coated  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  surface  to  be  somewhat  convex,  and  one  edge 
brought  in  contact  with  the  dentine  near  the  pulp  and  care- 
fully allowed  to  be  drawn  down  to  its  place  by  the  attractive 
force  of  the  paste  as  it  flows  over  the  pulp ;  then  a  little  pre- 
pared flax  rolled  very  loosely,  carefully  laid  in  contact  with  it 
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{without  pressure)  to  absorb  a  portion  of  chloride  and  facili- 
tate the  hardening  process  which  will  occupy  about  ten  min- 
utes, when  a  gold  filling  can  be  introduced  immediately,  with 
perfect  safety  in  all  cases  where  the  system  is  possessed  of 
the  ordinary  degree  of  recuperative  power. 

I  have  not  kept  a  record,  and  cannot  state  the  number  of 
cases  I  have  treated  in  this  manner,  but  will  state  the  result 
in  one  of  the  most  doubtful. 

April  18,  1866,  Miss  D.  applied  to  me  to  fill  the  approximal 
cavities  of  the  left  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid.  Found  both 
pulps  exposed,  the  cuspid  much  the  largest  exposure,  and  the 
point  of  the  pulp  actually  sloughed  away.  After  removing 
the  dead  portion  and  treating  the  pulp  with  soothing,  healing 
applications  for  a  day  or  two,  filled  the  cavities  entirely  with 
oxy-chlo.  not  having  examined  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  warrant  me  in  filling  immediately  with  gold. 

These  cavities  were  not  filled  permanently  until  June  3, 
1867,  when  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
to  all  appearance  they  still  live  and  enjoy  good  health,  never 
having  given  the  patient  any  inconvenience  up  to  the  present 
time. 

I  have  been  using  the  os-artificiel,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, instead  of  preparing  the  oxy  chloride  myself.  I 
suppose  all  the  plastic  fillings  are  substantially  the  same,  be- 
ing composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  principally. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  state  the  manner  of  manipu- 
lating for  the  reason  that  questions  have  been  asked  in  refer- 
ence to  these  points  by  letter,  and  there  may  still  be  those 
who  would  like  to  ask  the  same  questions,  yet  would  not  care 
to  put  any  one  to  the  trouble  of  answering  by  mail. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

I.  A.  SALMON. 

at 

Notice. — The  Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Society  will  hold 
its  next  regular  meeting  in  Dayton,  0.,  Oct.  6,  (the  first 
Tuesday)  at  10  A.  M.  B.  F.  ROSSON,  Pm.,  Troy. 

G.  L.  Paine,  Sec,  Xenia. 
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RICHARDSON  ON  NITROUS  OXYD. 
Ut  tu,  quoquSy  Brute  ! 

The  use  of  nitrous  oxyd  having  suddenly  reappeared  as  a  fierce 
epidemic,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  and  curious  things  are  said 
of  it,  and  that  many  wild  fancies,  and  absurd  theories,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  are  promulgated.  But  it  is  strange  if  Dr.  Richardson 
holds  the  sentiments  with  which  the  London  Lancet  accredits 
him  ;  and  it  is  equally  strange  if  the  Lancet  seriously  misrepre- 
sents him. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Lancet  purporting  to 
give  Dr.  Richardson's  views  : — 

"  It  was  painful,  he  remarked,  to  see  the  childish  excitement  with 
which  nitrous  oxide  and  its  effects  had  recently  been  dwelt  on. 
The  gas  had  been  treated  as  an  unknown,  wonderful,  and  perfectly 
harmless  agent;  whereas,  in  simple  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
known,  least  wonderful,  and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  substances 
that  had  been  applied  for  the  production  of  general  anaesthesia. 
No  substance  had  been  physiologically  studied  with  greater  scien- 
tific zeal  or  more  rigid  accuracy  ;  and  no  substance  had  been 
more  deservedly  given  up  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  use.  It  had 
caused  death  in  the  human  subject,  and  on  animals  it  was  so  fatal 
that  with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  its  use,  it  was  a  critical  task 
thoroughly  to  narcotize  an  animal  with  the  gas  without  actually 
destroying  life.  In  some  cases,  also,  animals  died  after  recover- 
ing from  the  insensibility. 

"  Respecting  the  modes  of  action  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  Dr. 
Richardson  explained  that  it  was  not,  in  the  true  sense,  the  agent 
that  caused  the  insensibility.  It  acted  indirectly,  and  the  im- 
mediate stupefier  was  really  carbonic  acid.  In  fact,  nitrous  oxide 
is  an  asphyxiating  agent.  There  are  two  explanations  of  this. 
It  may  be  that  the  nitrous  oxide  quickens  the  oxidation  of  blood, 
and  so  causes  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  ;  or  it 
may  be — and  this  is  most  probable — that  it  acts  by  checking  the 
outward  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  vapor  density  of  ni- 
trous oxide  and  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  same — namely,  22,  taking 
hydrogen  as  unity ;  and  as  diffusion  of  gases  into  the  blood  and 
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out  of  it,  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  in  ordinary  diffusion, 
to  make  an  animal  breathe  nitrous  oxide  is  virtually  equivalent 
to  mukino;  it  breathe  carbonic  acid  itself,  the  diffusion  of  carbonic 
being  so  determinately  impeded.  The  living;  phenomena  were 
also  in  character;  the  arterial  blood  was  rendered  venous  by  ni- 
trous oxide  ;  the  animal  temperature  fell  ;  the  skin  became  livid. 
And  although  these  symptoms  might  be  induced  many  times 
without  actually  destroying  life,  they  could  not  be  sustained  for 
any  length  of  time  without  certain  disaster." 

As  to  this  being  the  "best  known"  of  the  general  anaesthe- 
tics, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  neither  Doctor  R.,  nor  any  one  else 
knows  how  to  obtain,  regularly  and  uniformly,  pure  nitrous  oxyd. 
Close  approximations  are  all  that  has  yet  been  attained.  And  he 
tells  us,  and  truly,  that  he  doesn't  know  how  it  operates  in  pro- 
ducing anossthesia.  Like  a  Yankee,  he  guesses  twice,  and  then 
guesses  that  one  guess  is  probably  more  accurate  than  the  other. 
And  this  is  the  authority  which  the  Lancet  says,  "  cannot  be 
questioned." 

As  to  the  "  rigid  accuracy  "  with  which  it  has  been  studied,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  all  the  early  experimenters  used 
the  gas  mixed  with  other  substances.  In  other  words,  they  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient  his  own  breath,  and  a  mixture  of  gases, 
in  which  nitrous  oxyd  predominated.  Occasionally,  they  advise 
us  to  use  large  sacks  for  inhaling — not  smaller  than  an  ox's  blad- 
der, as  Regnault  tells  us.  Just  think  of  a  patient  breathing  out 
of  and  into  the  bladder  of  an  ox  ! 

When  first  succesH/ulli/  used  as  an  anajsthetic,  by  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  larger  bags  were  used ;  but  still  the  results  were  not  satis- 
factory. The  want  of  reliable  apparatus,  the  non-portability  of 
the  gas,  and  the  transient  anaesthesia  produced  by  it,  rendered 
its  supercedure  by  sulphuric  ether  quite  easy. 

As  now  used,  with  valved  inhalers,  and  with  greater  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gas,  the  results  are  radically  different ; 
and  if  properly  administered,  the  symptoms  are  as  unlike  those 
described  by  Dr.  R.,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  arterial  blood 
is  not  rendered  venous.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  breathed  for  twenty  minutes,  air  being  all  the 
time  excluded,  without  change  of  complexion,  and  without  change 
of  color  in  the  arterial  blood.  The  animal  temperature  rises 
about  as  often  as  it  falls,  perhaps  oftener  ;  nor  does  the  skin  be- 
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come  livid  when  pure  gas  is  properly  administered.  Though 
constantly  using  it,  I  have  not  seen  the  skin  livid  a  half  dozen 
times  in  as  many  months. 

That  it  has  caused  death  in  animals  amounts  to  nothing,  as  the 
animals  were  smothered  in  their  own  exhalations.  No  one  claims 
that  carbonic  acid  is  a  safe  anaesthetic ;  and  it  is  not  improved  by 
its  accompaniments,  furnished  from  the  perspiration  and  other- 
wise. That  "  it  has  caused  death  in  the  human  subject"  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  wonderful  if  it  has  not ;  for  it  is  administered  by  many 
who  know  little  of  its  properties  and  mode  of  preparation,  and 
still  less  of  the  laws  of  life.  And  they  have  us^ed  it  many  times. 
During  the  past  year,  it  is  probable,  the  gas  has  been  given  200,- 
000  times  in  the  United  States.  If  any  one  regards  the  estimate 
as  too  high,  he  is  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  to  his  notion.  Now,  if 
it  were  the  "most  dangerous  of  all  the  substances  that  had  been 
applied  for  the  production  of  general  anaesthesia,"  it  would  have 
killed  one  of  these  200,000  ;  (more  or  less)  but  it  has  not  done  it. 
Chloroform  has  killed  several,  while,  by  no  means  used  so  fre- 
quently as  the  oxyd. 

\ie  do  not  pretend  to  notice  much  that  is  written  on  nitrous 
oxyd.  But  when  Doctor  R.,  speaks  he  is  listened  to.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  follow  authority  instead  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  For  example,  no  quantity  of  nitrous  oxyd,  tried 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  he  used  it,  was  found  to  sustain  respiration 
for  a  longer  period  than  four  minutes.  Accordin;j^ly  authors  have 
told  us  from  that  date  till  nearly  the  present,  that  four  minutes 
is  the  limit. 

Those  who  breathe  the  gas  properly  do  not  find  it  an  asphyxia- 
ting agent.  I  once  breathed  it  an  hour,  (taking  less  than  a  doz- 
en inspirations  of  atmospheric  air  during  the  time)  and  the  pulse 
did  not  vary  four  beats  from  seventy  at  any  time,  it  being  carefully 
examined  every  five  minutes.  The  complexion  was  natural  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  temperature  was  comfortable, 
and  that  evening,  and  the  next  day,  I  attended  to  business  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  strange  how  little  the  oxyd  affects  the  action 
of  the  heart.  I  have,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  seen  the  respirations 
reduced  to  eight,  six  or  even  to  three  to  the  minute,  while  the 
pulse  remained  perfectly  natural. 
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It  was  not  the  intention  to  be  surprised  into  writing  on  nitrous 
oxyd  until  ready  to  do  so  at  length  ;  but  respect  for  Dr.  E,.,  and 
regret  that  he  is  so  far  astray  on  the  subject,  has  induced  a 
change  of  programme.  With  the  hope  and  trust  that  there  is 
an  unintentional  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  R's  views  in  the  edi- 
torial referred  to,  the  subject  is  dropped  for  the  present.      W. 


AMERICAN  DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  beginning  the  28th  of 
July,  and  continuing  four  days.  It  was,  probably,  the  lar- 
gest meeting  of  that  body  ever  held :  there  was  about  two 
hundred  members  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  in  many  respects  was  a  profitable  one.  The 
first  two  days  was  occupied  in  business  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Matters  were  presented  upon  which  there  was 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  and  about  which  it  seemed 
necessary  that  free  expression  should  be  given,  in  order  that 
correct  conclusions  might  be  attained,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
krow  that  something — yes  much — was  accomplished.  In 
those  discussions  were  elaborated  the  principles  that  in  fu- 
ture will  govern  the  Association.  Each  year  new  points 
arise  and  are  settled.  He  who  cannot  see  that  progress  is 
being  made  is  blind  indeed.  Much  discussion  was  had 
upon  the  character  of  the  representation  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted, a  point  upon  which  the  efficiency,  and  even  the  life  of 
the  institution  depends  ;  for  looseness  and  vagueness  in  this 
respect  would  always  be  productive  of  evil,  and  the  time  had 
arrived  when  that  must  be  definitely  settled.  We  have  little 
sympathy  wdth  those  who  become  disgusted  with  the  settle- 
ment of  so  important  matters. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  was 
proposed  two  years  ago,  and  last  year  was  vigorously  op- 
posed, and  laid  upon  the  table,  was  now  taken  up  and  passed 
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without  dissent,  viz  :  "  To  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
this  Association,  Dental  Societies  shall  be  required  to  adopt 
or  substantially  recognize  its  code  of  Ethics."  Also,  the 
amendment  proposed  two  years  ago,  viz  :  ''  Any  member  of 
a  local  or  state  association,  who  is  expelled  from  the  same, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  this  Association  from  the  date 
of  his  expulsion,"  was  taken  up  and  adopted  without  dis- 
sent. The  passage  of  these  amendments  certainly  indicates 
progress  onward  and  upward. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  heretofore  that  there  seemed 
to  be  so  little  disposition  to  decide  upon  the  policy  and 
principles  by  which  the  Association  should  be  governed.  Lax 
and  indefinite  rules  and  regulations,  are  always  productive  of 
confusion ;  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  had  in  the 
American  Dental  Association  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  second  day,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution,  By-laws  and 
Order  of  Business,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  were  they  with 
the  necessity  of  something  being  done,  that  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  were  able  to 
present  a  complete  report  before  the  final  adjournment.  In 
reference  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  action  could  not  be 
had  till  the  next  annual  meeting,  but  the  order  of  business 
presented  was  adopted,  and  will  be  the  order  for  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  principal  change  made  in  this  is  put- 
ting the  principal  part  of  the  miscellaneous  business,  inclu- 
ding the  election  of  officers,  near  the  close,  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  so  that  immediately  after  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  organization,  embracing  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  membership,  the  reports  of  standing  com- 
mittees, and  discussions  upon  the  same  will  be  in  order. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  should  be  read,  and  the 
length  of  time  appropriated  to  their  consideration  should  be 
designated,  and  a  proper  division  of  time  given  to  each  sub- 
ject.   Heretofore,  the  consideration  of  the  first  subjects  pre- 
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sented  has  consumed  by  far  too  much  time;. or,  more  than 
their  proper  proportion  of  time. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Saratoga  Springs  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1869,  at  10  A.  M.  T. 


-»c- 


APPRECIATED. 

For  any  laudable  effort,  success  is  the  most  satisfactory  award  ; 
but  it  is  human  nature  to  be  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy  of  friends  durin^j  the  struggle.  Accor- 
dino"ly,  we  enjoy  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Dental  Society  without  dissent,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, at  a  meeting  in  July  : — 

Whereas,  the  Ohio  Dental  College  has  adopted  the  practice 
pursued  by  literary  schools,  of  classifying  its  pupils  as  juniors 
and  seniors,  the  juniors  being  students  of  the  first  year,  and  of 
special  branches,  and 

Whereas,  the  knowledge  that  he  can  not  enter  the  senior  class 
until  examined  in  those  branches  and  found  competent,  has  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  the  junior  to  greater  exertion  during  his 
first  year,  and 

Whereas,  the  division  of  studies  adopted  by  that  school  can  not 
but  lessen  the  confusion  caused  by  attempting  to  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  a  considerable  number  of  studies  at  the  same  time, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  commend  the  plan,  and  con- 
gratulate the  Ohio  school  for  their  enterprise  in  inaugurating  so 
excellent  a  system. 


-OCh 


OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE  SESSION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  session  of  this  institution  will  be 
opened  on  the  15th  of  October,  proximo,  when,  we  trust,  that 
all  who  intend  to  enter  the  classes  will  be  present  so 
far  as  possible.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  will  then 
commence,  and  subjects  once  considered  cannot  be  again 
taken  up,  so  that,  so  far  as  any  fail  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
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ning,  they  sustain  a  clear  loss,  and  one  that  they  cannot  re- 
trieve (lurinsj  the  session. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  course  as  thorough  as 
possible,  and  with  the  present  classification  and  arrangements, 
much  more  can  be  done  than  by  the  former  method. 

"VVe,  therefore,  suggest  that  all  who  shall  decide  to  enter 
will  do  so  promptly.  T. 

oe 

TRICHINA  SPIRALIS. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Register  we  commence  the 
publication  of  a  translation  by  Prof.  R.  King  Browne,  of  a 
condensed  and  very  comprehensive  treatise  upon  "  Trichina 
Spiralis,"  embracing  its  history,  production,  peculiarities,  its 
mode  of  action,  and  the  results,  with  illustrations. 

This  is,  probably,  the  best  paper  extant  upon  this  subject, 
and  its  first  appearance  in  the  English  language.  It  will 
certainly  receive  marked  consideration  from  those  interested 
in  this  subject.  And  who  is  not?  It  is  not  one  intimately 
connected  with  Dental  practice,  but  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Dentist  to  have  a  large  range  of  knowledge  of  pathological 
conditions.  This  treatise  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  an 
affection  that  is  generally  very  imperfectly  understood.   T. 


-ac- 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

A  Manual  on  Extracting  Teeth,  by  Abraham  Robertson,  D. 
D.  S  ,  M,  D. 

This  work  "  Founded  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved 
in  the  operation  ;  the  kinds,  and  proper  construction  of  the 
instruments  to  be  used;  the  accidents  liable  to  occur  from  the 
operation,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  retrieve  such  accidents  " 
is  the  only  monograph  of  any  note  upon  the  subject.  Upon 
many  points  pertaining  to  the  extraction  of  the  teeth,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  more  upon  the  indica- 
tions for  the  operation,  than  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment. 
The  indications  are  not  the  same  to  different  operators,  but 
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are  modified  somewhat  by  the  ability  of  the  Dentist  to 
treat  and  remedy  the  diseases  to  which  the  teeth  are  subject, 
and  that  so  frequently  are  regarded  as  indications  for  remo- 
val.  Though  we  would  difi'er  in  some  respects  with  the  au- 
thor, we  regard  it  as  a  very  excellent  work,  and  one  that 
should  be  in  every  Dentist's  library,  and  physician's  too. 
It  is  for  sale  by  Rob't  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  this  city.         T. 


-•c- 


Dental  Materia  Medica.  Compiled  hy  James  W.  White.  Phila- 
delphia :    Published  hy  Samuel  S.  White. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  book  of  108  pages.  It  fills  a  long  felt 
void  in  Dental  literature,  and  will  prove  highly  useful  to  begin- 
ners and  those  who  for  want  of  opportunity,  are  deficient  in  the 
details  of  medical  science,  and  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  our  profession.  It  contains  a  modest 
preface  by  the  compiler,  a  minute  index,  a  glossary  of  medical 
terms,  a  table  of  symbols  and  abbreviations,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, etc.,  as  a  prelude  to  the  carefully  condensed  notices  of  over 
seventy  medicinal  agents.  The  entire  book  gives  evidence  of 
special  care  in  its  preparation ;  and  the  information  derived  from 
it  can  be  generally  and  perhaps  universally  relied  on.  W. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry  :  Inorganic  and  Organic.  By 
Henry  E.  Koscoe,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co., 
Publishers,  61    Walker  St.     1868. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  text  book,  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  public  schools  and  academies.  Its  illustrations  are  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  well  adapted.  The  publishers  have  done  all  that  could 
be  suggested  in  getting  out  the  work,  and  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  condensing  a  great  amount  of  useful  matter  into  a  very 
small  space.  "  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  centigrade  thermometer  scale  are  used  throughout  the  work.S 
We  would  like  it  better  if  the  Fahrenheit  scale  had  been  used 
simply  because  this  is  more  generally  used  in  America.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  educators  and  students. 

w 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TRICHINA. 

BY  RUDOLPH  VIRCHOW,  M.D.PH.D.,  PROP.  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Translated  by  Rufus  King  Browne,  M.  D, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  observations,  increasingly  frequent  of  cases  of  dig- 
ease,  and  even  death,  which  have  been  caused  by  a 
microscopic  worm  called  Trichina,  have  periodically  attracted 
an  extended  public  attention  and  also  caused  in  many  lo- 
calities well  founded  alarm  of  the  danger  involved  in  food. 
Numerous  enquiries  by  physicians  and  laity,  whom  it  would 
take  too  much  time  to  answer  individually,  decided  me,  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  to  whom  scientific  means  for  the 
investigation  are  wanting,  to  bring  together  the  most  essen- 
tial facts,  and  by  illustrations  from  nature  to  give  the  public 
the  means  of  an  understanding  of  them.  I  wish  it  understood 
that  I  only  report  facts,  and  where  these  were  before  wanting 
1  have  supplied  them. 


The  Trichina  as  it  appears  in  meat  is  a  microscopic  ani- 
mal, or,  in  other  words,  it  is  to  the  naked  eye,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  invisible.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  thought, 
as  I  have  heard  here  and  there,  that  it  is  the  same  as 
infusoria,  of  which  some  people  have  the  idea,  that  they 

Vol.  XXII.—28. 
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are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  in 
every  portion  of  the  air.  Pure  water,  pure  air,  and  pure 
meat  do  not  contain  infusoria  nor  any  other  species  of  ani- 
mal ;  only  putrid  fluids  and  organic  parts  may  contain  in- 
fusoria, but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  With  these  animals 
more  or  less  widely  spread,  the  Trichina  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon ;  it  belongs  to  another  class  of  animals,  that  of  the 
worms,  and  is  only  found  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  small  size  which  makes  it  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  for  we  can  see  other  bodies  of  the  same 
size  very  well.  Quite  frequently  it  attains  a  length  of  from 
J  to  J  a  line.  But  its  body  is  in  a  high  degree  transparent, 
which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  single  parts  and  organs 
are  very  little  developed.  If  the  body  was  opaque  and  re- 
flected the  light,  one  with  good  eyesight  and  careful  observa- 
tion could  see  the  animal  very  ea^^ily.  As  it  is,  one  can  only  by 
a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  see  any  signs  of  it* 
If  we  bring  the  Trichina,  the  body  of  which  is  curled  up, 
and  therefore  occupying  its  least  space,  in  a  drop  of  water,  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  place  this  upon  a  black  surface,  we  see  a  whi- 
tish point.  More  can  not  be  seen,  and  therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  recognize  that  this  point  is  an  animal. 

Frequently  the  animal  in  the  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  pecu- 
liar capsule,  a  kind  of  sack  without  opening,  a  so-called  cyst. 
This  capsule  has  frequently  a  considerable  size  and  thick- 
ness. So  long  as  it  is  tender  and  not  fully  developed,  the 
naked  eye  can  scarcely  see  it.  If  it  become  more  developed 
and  increases  in  density  and  thickness,  and  lime  salts  are  de- 
posited in  it,  it  presents  more  obstacles  to  the  transmission  of 
light,  becomes  opaque  and  appears  as  a  small  whitish  body. 

Thirty  years  ago  these  bodies  attracted  the  observation  of 
physicians.  An  English  anatomist,  Hilton,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  investigate  them.  He  supposed  them  to  be 
animal  structures,  but  did  not  at  once  recognize  the  worm 
they  contained.  It  was  in  18S5  that  the  celebrated  zoologist 
Owen,  described  this  worm  and  gave  it  the  name  Trichina 
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Spiralis,  because  its  body  is  small  as  a  hair,  (from  Trichos) 
and  coiled  up  spirally. 

A  number  of  other  observers  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark  and  North  America  announced  the  fact  that 
Trichina  in  these  capsules  had  been  found  in  persons  of  these 
several  countries.  In  animals  the  observed  cases  are  very 
few.  They  were  found  in  the  cat,^  crows,  blackbirds,  hawks  and 
other  birds  as  well  as  in  moles^  and  pigs.^  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  all  so  found  belonged  to  the  same  species,  or  whether 
Trichina  Spiralis  has  not  been  confounded  with  another  spe- 
cies, Trichina  Affinis.' 

Although  these  observers  disagreed  among  themselves, 
whether  the  capsule  which  envelopes  the  animal  is  either  mostly 
or  in  part,  a  part  of  the  animal,  it  was  taken  for  granted  to  con- 
sider the  whole  as  one,  and  to  pronounce  only  such  meat  as 
containing  Trichina  in  which  the  whitish  bodies  could  be  observ- 
ed with  the  naked  eye.  This  conception  could  only  be  correct 
provided  that  the  capsule  was  an  egg  shell,  for  if  the  animals 
had  developed  from  eggs  in  the  spot  where  they  were  found, 
of  course  the  capsule  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning. 
This  was,  however,  in  a  high  degree  improbable.  Later  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  a  more  special  investigation,  that 
there  is  no  question  of  an  egg  in  the  case. 

With  the  certainty  of  this  fact,*  the  capsule,  of  course,  has 
another  significance.  Either  it  was  a  secretion,  a  product  of 
the  animal,  or  a  formation  from  the  part  of  the  human  body 
in  which  the  animal  lodges.  There  was  in  its  history  a  time 
when  there  was  no  capsule,  and  the  animal  consequently  was 
free.     But  nobody  had  previously  seen  them  free  in  the  human 


1.  C.  F.  Giirit,  appendix  to  the  first  part  of  his  book  of  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  dorue«tie  animals,     Berliu.     1849.     pp  144. 

2  Julius  Fogel.  Path.  Anat.  of  the  Hunian  Body.  Leipsi'^.  1845 
pp  422.  Herbst  on  the  Nature  and  Spreading  of  the  Tricliina  Spiialis 
Data  (Nachricthen)  from  the  G.  A.  University  and  the  Koyal  Soc.  Sci 
Gtiettingen.     1852.     pp  183. 

3.  Zencker  on  Trichina  Disease  of  Man.  Virchow  Arch,  for  Path,  and 
Thy.  aud  for  Cliuical  Medicine.     Vol.  XVIII.     pp  viJh 
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body.  The  first  observation  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Zencker/  Dresden,  in  a  case  of  Trichina  disease  which  re- 
sulted in  death,  and  which  has  since  become  of  great  impor-- 
tance,  and  to  which  I  will  again  allude. 

We  now  know  that  a  considerable  time,  at  least  two  months^ 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  capsule,  and  that  any  man 
or  animal  who  lives  so  long  that  the  Trichina  in  them  be- 
comes enclosed,  are  nearly  past  all  danger.  We  may  there- 
fore safely  say  that  all  observations  of  Trichina  which  up  ta 
the  year  1860  have  been  made,  were  of  cured  cases. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  that  more  and  more 
the  conviction  spread  that  the  Trichina  was  a  harmless  ani- 
mal. A  mere  curiosity.  Practical  physicians  ceased'  to 
hare  any  interest  in  it,  and  left  the  anatomist  and  zoologi&t 
to  pursue  the  subject  as  a  purely  scientific  one. 

Certainly,  however,  it  has  a  great  scientific  interest,  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  is  due  that  in  this  case  the  old  saying  of  the 
stone  that  the  builders  rejected,  and  which  became  the  corner 
stone  was  exemplified.  What  was  extraordinary  was  where  the 
Trichina  came  from,  and  how  it  came  into  the  muscles  of  liv- 
ing persons.  As  one  could  not  discover  any  facts  which 
pointed  to  propagation  ;  for  there  was  neither  found  any 
young,  or  eggs  or  developed  genital  organs. 

Such  cases,  had  been  easily  disposed  of  not  long  ago  by  the 
theory,  that  there  existed  a  spontaneous  generation  (epigene- 
sis,  equivocal,  or  spontaneous  generation.)  Among  the  people 
generally  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  investigators,  the 
opinion  was  still  held  that  from  certain  substances,  especially 
from  excrementitious  and  putrid  things,  living  animals  es- 
pecially vermin  would  arise.  In  this  class  was  included  the 
intestinal  vermiculae,  because  it  was  not  understood  how  they 
arose  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  if  they  had  not  as  sup- 
posed been  created  within  them.  Respecting  the  Trichina 
this  idea  did  not  seem  so  far  wrong,  since  they  were  to  all  ap- 


1  Zenker  on  Trichina  Disease  of  Man.      Virohow  Arcli.  for  Path,  «Ui<l 
Phy.,  and  for  Clinical  MediQine.    Vol.  XY^^^ 
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pearance  entirely  sexless,  and  devoid  of  all  qualities  which 
the  course  of  generation  pre-supposes.  In  addition  is  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  found  in  immense  numbers,  for  in 
some  cases  millions  of  Trichina  are  found  in  a  single  person. 
Such  a  number  of  any  other  of  the  intestinal  entozoa  have 
never  been  found  in  any  one  person.  Was  it  not  supposable 
that  the  Trichina  arose  from  some  impurity  in  the  system  ? 

The  Trichina  in  these  relations  resembles  certain  worms, 
especially  the  cysticercus  which  are  frequent  in  pigs,  and  are 
also  found  in  men.  The  cysticercus  was  different  from  the 
Trichina  in  this,  namely,  that  they  are  much  larger,  for  the 
Trichina  even  if  the  capsules  be  included,  form  only  a  small 
white  point  or  thin  line.  The  cysticercus  attains  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  sometimes  of  a  small  cherry  or  bean.  To  mistake 
one  for  the  other  is  not  possible  even  for  the  inexperienced. 
The  cysticercii  are  also  sexless,  they  have  no  eggs  and  are 
often  found  in  great  numbers.  They  are  enclosed  in  the 
flesh,  and  are  in  many  respects  like  the  Trichina,  and  even  their 
origin  by  spontaneous  generation  seemed  the  most  probable. 

The  best  investigators  of  the  last  century,  especially  the 
distinguished  Pastor  Goetze,  of  Quedlinburg,  noticed  that  the 
cysticercus  had  a  great  likeness  of  structure,  with  the  head 
of  the  tape-worm,  and  these  investigators  had  the  two  in  one 
genus,  that  of  the  Teniae.  Still  they  considered  them  to  be 
species  of  the  same  genus,  which  compared  with  each  other  as 
donkey  and  horse,  dog  and  wolf. 

Only  further  investigations  of  recent  times  led  to  the  idea 
that  the  relation  of  these  was  nearer,  and  that  the  cysticer- 
cus was  a  real  tape-worm,  developed  under  diiferent  condi- 
tions from  the  latter.  But  the  immediate  experience  of 
Kuchenmeister,  from  actual  experiment,  showed  that  this  con- 
jecture was  not  wholly  true.  He  found  that  the  cysticercus  of 
the  muscle  when  it  is  eaten  dovelopes  in  the  intestine  to  a 
tape- worm.  It  has,  therefore,  lived  for  a  time  in  the  state  of  the 
cysticercus,  and  subsequently  assumes  that  of  the  tapC'Worm* 

The  question  is,  how  the  worm  came  into  the  first  state  and 
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into  the  muscle.  In  its  tape-worm  state  it  produces  on  its 
posterior  extremity  by  growth  and  casting  off,  new  beings,  of 
which  each  of  itself  not  only  contains  eggs  but  even  produ- 
ces living  young.  These,  however,  leave  the  egg  state  only 
after  they  have  been  discharged  from  the  intestine,  and  thus, 
either  by  eating  or  drinking  are  taken  into  the  body. 

As  soon  as  they  enter  the  stomach  the  shell  opens  and  the 
young,  then  microscopic  animals  are  freed,  pierce  the  intestinal 
wall  and  by  active  and  passive  movements,  reach  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  there  develope  into  cysticercii.  This 
is  a  long,  and  in  a  great  degree  chance  development.  The 
cy&ticercus  is  first  eaten  with  the  meat  containing  it,  before 
it  changes  into  a  tape-worm,  and  from  this  in  its  single  parts  is 
generated  eggs,  and  these  must  again  be  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem to  become  embodied  in  the  flesh  and  developed  into  a  new 
being.  It,  therefore,  not  only  changes  location  several  times 
but  a  change  of  generation  also  takes  place,  for  every 
member  of  the  tape-worm  is  a  representative  of  a  different 

generation. 

With  these  experiences  the  old  doctrine  of   spontaneous 

generation  of  the  intestinal  worms  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion. If  even  so  large  animals  as  the  cysticercus  are  pro- 
duced regularly  from  generation  to  generation  from  eggs,  to 
reach  by  peculiar  wanderings  the  muscle  from  the  intestines, 
it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  something  similar  to  this,  might 
take  place  in  case  of  the  Trichina.  Certainty  was  only  to 
be  had  by  experiment. 

Herbst,  in  Goettingen  was  the  first  to  institute  such  experi- 
ments. He  found  that  afterwards  animals  which  had  been 
fed  with  meat  containing  Trichina  had  Trichina  in  their 
muscles.  His  experiments,  however,  were  defective.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  not  thereby  determined,  that  the  Trichina 
which  had  been  fed  were  identical  with  those  found  in  human 
beings.  In  the  next  place  he  had  not  been  able  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  case  between  the  time  when  the  Trichina 
entered  the  stomach,  and  that  when  they  were  found  in  the 
muscle. 
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Was  there  a  change  of  generation  ?  Were  the  Trichina  in 
the  intestine  changed  into  another  intestinal  worm?  Did 
they  produce  eggs  ?  Or  were  the  same  Trichina  which  had 
been  eaten  found  in  the  muscle  ? 

More  experiments  with  feeding  especially  by  Kuchen- 
meister  had  no  result,  but  he  supposed  that  the  Trichina 
chancred  in  the  intestine  into  another  known  intestinal  worm, 
the  TricocephaluSj  and  that  the  former  was  the  immature  state 
of  the  latter. 

This  conjecture,  at  first,  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  Leuck- 
hart  in  Giessen  who  had  formerly  found,  after  feeding  Tri- 
china meat  to  mice,  free  Trichina  in  the  intestinal  mucus. 

On  the  -8th  of  September,  1859,  he  communicated  to  the 
Parisian  Academy,  an  account  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
producing  Tricocephalae,  in  great  numbers  from  Trichina. 

I  had,  at  the  same  time,  arrived  at  another  result.  In  a 
dog  fed  with  Trichina  from  a  human  body,  which  were  encap- 
suled,  I  found,  three  and  a  half  days  after  feeding,  numerous 
free  and  full  grown  Trichina,  which  had  attained  to  a  perfect 
sexual  development.  I  could  distinguish  male  and  female 
animals,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  latter  I  found  numerous  egg 
and  germ  cells. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1859,^  I  made  my  first  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  to  the  M#dical  Society  in  Berlin,  and 
a  more  special  communication  in  my  archives.'^  At  that  time 
I  showed  that  the  capsule  in  which  the  animal  was  found  in 
the  flesh,  was  nothing  else  than  a  changed  muscular  fibre — a 
deteri  Tited  primitive  buadle,  and  therefore  the  animal  had  to 
enter  the  structure  of  the  flesh. 

These  results  have  been  verified  by  subsequent  experi- 
ments of  feeding,  first  by  Leuckhart  and  myself,  and  also  by 
Claus  and  others.  Especially  the  case,  already  mentioned, 
observed  by  Zencker  in  January,  1860,  gave  to  Leuckhart,  as 

1.  Deutcber  Clinik.     1859.     pp  430.  Compt.  Rend.,  de  I'Acad.  des  SSci- 
enccB.    Tome  XII.     pp  6G0. 

2.  Archive  for  Path.  Anat.  and  Pby.  Vol.  XVIII.    pp  342. 
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well  as  myself,  new  material  for  experiment.  The  former  re- 
ported it  in  a  large  volume.^  I  communicated  my  later  ex- 
periences first,  in  a  short  account  in  my  archives,  and  again 
in  a  longer  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy.**  The 
main  result  of  our  experiments  was  that  the  muscle  Trichina, 
(muskel-trichina)  given  in  meat  food  changed  in  the  intestine 
only  in  respect  to  growth,  (D  arm -trichina)  and  produces  eggs 
and  living  young  in  itself,  and  that  these  living  young,  with- 
out leaving  the  animal,  immediately  pierce  the  intestinal  wall, 
penetrate  the  body  and  lodge  especially  in  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  then  become  encapsuled  to  remain  there  until  they 
are  eaten. 

The  case  of  the  Trichina  is,  in  one  particular,  different 
from  that  of  the  tape-worm  and  cysticercus.  The  former 
when  jirBt  eaten  produces  a  new  brood  which  immediately 
penetrates  the  body. 

The  former  need  not  be  eaten  twice,  like  the  latter,  to  pro- 
duce a  new  brood  that  penetrates  the  body  ;  the  danger  is, 
therefore  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former,  for  the  latter 
never  endanger  life,  while  we  know  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  death  has  been  caused  by  Trichina.  In  other  respects 
the  muscle  Trichina  and  the  cysticercus  resembled  each  other 
in  the  fact  that  not  the  same  animal  which  is  eaten  penetrates 
the  body,  but  the  new  brood  generated  in  the  intestine  enters 
the  muscles. 

After  this  general  review  of  the  development  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Trichina,  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  main  par- 
ticulars more  precisely. 

1.  How  do  we  recognize  the  Trichina  in  the  meat?  In 
the  first  part  of  this  treatise  I  have  shown  that  though  we 
can  see  an  isolated  worm  under  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, the  Trichina  itself  cannot  be  seen  in  the  meat  with 

1.  Leiickhart,  Inveatigatious  of  Trichina  Spiralis.  Leipaigand  Heidel- 
berg.    1860. 

2.  Virchow's  Arch.     1850.     Vol.  XXXIII.    pp  535. 

3.  Compt.  Rend.  Tome.  LI.  pp  13.  Compare  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris.  1860, 
No.  28,    pp401. 
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the  naked  eye,  and  that  what  we  can  so  see  are  only  the  cap- 
sules.    Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  latter. 

After  a  young  Trichina  has  wormed  into  a  muscular  fibre, 
it  moves  on  apparently  for  a  certain  distance.  In  this  pro- 
cess it  breaks  the  finer  constituent  parts  of  the  fiber,  and 
by  this,  probably,  partly  destroys  the  fibre.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  even  devours  part  of  the  fibre.  It  has  a  mouth, 
esophagus,  and  intestines,  and  in  the  course  of  several  weeks 
grows  to  30  or  more  times  its  original  size.  Therefore,  it 
must  take  nourishment,  and  can  not  obtain  this  elsewhere 
than  from  the  elements  which  surround  it.  It  attacks  the 
muscular  substance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irritates  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  To  understand  these  efi'ects  one  has  to  bear 
in  mind  the  construction  of  the  muscles.  Even  for  the  na- 
ked eye,  muscular  flesh  consists  of  small  parallel  bundles  of 
fibres,  held  together  by  a  very  filmy  texture  (Bindegewebe). 
Each  fasciculus  can  be  seperated,  by  fine  needles,  into  small 
bundles,  and  these  again  into  fibrillaa.  Microscopically  it  is 
seen  that  even  the  single  fibre  is  a  structure.  Outwardly  it 
has  a  structureless  cylindrical  covering.  Within  this  is  the  real 
flesh  elements,  which  consist  of  small  granules,  which  are 
lengthwise  in  the  form  of  minute  fibres,  (primitive  fibrillen) 
and  breadthwise  in  form  of  minute  disks  (fleischscheiben). 
Between  them,  at  small  distances,  are  certain  parts  with  ker- 
nels, the  so-called  muscular  bodies  (muskelkorperchen).  With 
a  strong  magnifying  power,  the  single  fibre  shows  itself  as  a 
very  complex  structure,  a  bunch  of  small  fibres  (prim.fibillen) 
which  are  held  together  by  a  common  covering,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  German  anatomists  have  given  to  the  fibre 
the  name  of  primitive  bunch. 

The  destructive  eff*ect  of  the  Trichina  is  mostly  on  the  flesh 
stuff  (fleischscheiben)  namely,  the  primitive  fibres,  and 
disks.  These  disappear  within  the  fibre  and  the  latter  shrinks 
in  proportion.  The  irritating  effect  appears  most  on  the 
covering,  and  on  the  muscular  bodies,  particularly  the  ker- 
nels, and  most  strongly  on  that  part  the  animal  occupies.  The 
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covering  thickens,  the  kernels  of  the  muscular  bodies  in- 
crease •  these  bodies  also  grow,  and  between  them  a  heavier 
substance  is  deposited,  and  bye  and  bye  a  denser  mass  forms 
around  the  animal  in  which  can  be  seen  the  outer  covering, 
and  the  interior  enlargement.  The  more  the  animal  grows 
the  more  it  rolls  up,  curling  in  its  extremities,  and  lies  like 

a  spiral  coil.* 

Mg,i,  Generally  this  spiral,  in  a  cer- 

tain part  of  its  circumference,  im- 
mediately touches  the  covering, 
while  over  and  under  this  place, 
lies  the  mass  which  proceeds  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  contents. 
Where  they  touch,  the  capsule  it 
is  from  the  first  thicker  and  less 
transparent. 

These  processes  take  place  main- 
ly in  the  third  or  fifth  week  after 
their  emigration.  From  that  time 
the  density  of  the  capsule  in- 
creases, but  the  inner  part  more 
so  than  the  covering.  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  capsule,  where 
the  coiled  animal  reposes,  under 
a  moderate  magnifying  appears  as 
a  clear  egg-shaped  mass,  (observe  the  figure  1)  in  which  the 
animal  is  distinctly  visible.  .Above,  and  beneath  this  spot, 
there  are,  usually,  found  two  appendages  which  appear  darker 
by  transmitted  light,  by  reflected  light  appear  whitish.  These 
tapering  appendages  have  rounded  off  ends.  Frequently 
they  resemble  in  form  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  These 
appendages  diff'er  in  length,  and  sometimes  a  similar  diff'er- 
ence  in  length  exists  likewise  in  the  end  of  the  same  capsule. 
In  some  cases  these  appendages  are  entirely  absent,  and 


iSee  Fig.  1. 
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the  capsules  are  either  of  a  simple  oval  form,  or  rounded  off 
at  the  corner,  or  are  indented. 

Those  parts  of  the  muscular  fibre  above  them  dwindle, 
but  in  the  surrounding  bindegewebe  one  sees  sometimes  in- 
flamed excrescence,  with  the  development  of  new  vesicles. 

The  above  changes  require  a  lapse  of  months  for  their 
development.  If  such  meat  is  examined  with  the  naked  eye, 
nothing  peculiar  is  discoverable.  If  a  small  particle  of  it  is 
covered  with  acetic  acid  or  potash,  by  which  addition  they 
become  transparent,  small  whitish  opaque  points  on  the  ends 
of  the  capsules  are  visible.  But  if  these  are  few  in  number, 
thev  are  not  so  characteristic  that  we  can,  without  the  mi- 
croscope,  recognize  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  meat.  We 
must  be  careful  to  guard  against  mistakes.  Particles  of  fat 
frequent  in  meat,  sections  of  vessels,*  nerves,  tendons,  and 
parasitical  deposits  may  present  the  same  appearance,  and 
the  presence  of  the  capsule  only  be  distinctly  seen,  by  a  cer- 
tain magnifying  power. 

The  magnifying  power  need  not  be  high.  With  a  power 
of  10  or  12  we  can  readily  see  the  relation,  and  distinguish 
both  the  capsule  and  animal.  A  somewhat  higher  power,  as 
50  or  100,  is,  however,  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
cludes the  liability  to  deception.  If  a  still  longer  time  elap- 
ses after  the  animal  has  migrated,  other  changes  occur  in  the 
capsules,  the  most  usual  of  which  is,  that  lime  salts  are  de- 
posited, when  the  capsules  are  called  *' chalky." 

Formerly,  it  was  believed  that  the  animal  itself  changed  to 
chalk,  but  this  is  scarcely  ever  the  case.  Generally,  this 
change  to  chalk  begins  in  the  thickened  interior,  while  the 
exterior  remains  unchanged.  The  lime  salts  appear  as  very 
minute  granules  which,  by  reflected  light,  appear  white,  and 
with  transmitted  light  appear  dark,  shady,  or  altogether 
black,  and    if  the  lime  increases,  it  eventually  covers  the 


•Translator'a  Note. — The  word  gefasse^  synon.  Teaiel,  is  used  here  by  the 
author. 
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whole  animal,  and  we  cannot  distinguish  the  latter  under  the 
microscope,  even  if  it  be  entire.  It  is  then  encased  as  by  an 
egg-shell. 

If  the  human  body,  into  which  the  Trichina  penetrates,  is 
well  nourished,  another  change  occurs.  Around  the  capsule,  and 
particularly  around  their  appendages  appear  fat  cells.^  When 
this  deposit  of  fat  attains  a  certain  size  it  forms  around  the 
capsule  a  lump,  which  marks  the  location  of  the  capsule  more 
plainly  than  it  is  by  the  chalky  deposit,  for  from  the  moment 
the  former  attains  a  certain  magnitude,  the  capsule  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  a  white  spot,  and  this  is  the  condition  to 
which  all  the  earlier  observations  relate. 

In  figure  1,  this  condition  of  a  human  muscle  is  shown. 
Upon  the  red  surface,  striped  lengthwise  by  its  bun- 
dle of  fibres,  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  are  a  certain 
number  of  globular  or  egg-shaped  points,  on  which,  by  very 
careful  observation,  can  be  distinguished  the  less  opaque  cen- 
tre, indicating  the  position  of  the  worm  (see  fig's.  1  and  2). 
These  figures  are  from  a  cured  case,  in  which  the  deposit  of 
lime  occupied  merely  the  appendages.  When  this  wholly 
covers  the  capsule,  the  latter  becomes  more  palpable. 

If  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  these  white  points 
they  nearly  disappear.  But  these  acids  produce  precipitates 
from  the  meat  juice,  and  cause  the  entire  surface  of  the  meat 
experimented  upon  to  assume  an  indistinct  and  murky  ap- 
pearance. The  best  plan  is  to  cut  out  small  particles  with 
fine  scissors,  teaze  them  out  with  fine  needles,  and  thus  sepa- 
rate the  capsule  from  the  meat  itself.  When  this  is  done  on 
a  plate  of  glass,  on  a  dark  surface,  one  can  see  the  capsule 
as  white  grains,  and  mark  the  dissolving  effect  of  the  acids. 

This  mode  of  investigation  is  best  done,  not  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  by  the  microscope,  nevertheless,  to  those  who  are 
experienced,  the  capsule  in  this  chalky  state  is  so  character- 
istic that  the  confounding  it  with  other  appearances,  is  im- 


1.    In  fig.  3  we  see  the  fat  cells  around  the  appendages  as  Yesicles. 
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possible.  For  investigation  of  meat  in  such  a  case,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  carefully  examine  the  meat  and  if  white  points  be 
noticed,  to  add  the  acids,  as  before  mentioned.  If  they  are 
nearly  dissolved  by  the  acids  no  doubt  remains.  If  they  re- 
main white,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  particles  of  fat,  or 
sections  of  rerve  fibres,  or  similar  structures.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  remember  that  lumps  of  fat  may  exist  near  the  chalk 
capsules,  and  that,  therefore,  the  negative  success  of  the  ex- 
periment is  less  convincing  than  the  positive.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  case  there  are  few  Trichina,  because  these 
are  generally  cured,  the  capsules  being  chalked  and  closely 
encased  in  deposits  of  fat.  Moreover,  the  whole  appearance 
is  then  less  characteristic.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  investi- 
gation with  the  microscope  alone  furnishes  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee. 

I  now  refer  to  a  peculiar  case.  Some  time  ago,  Meisner^ 
found  in  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouse  white  stripes,  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  on  microscopic  examination, 
were  seen  to  be  cylondrical  tubes,  each  of  which  contained  a 
number  of  long  kidney-shaped  bodies,  of  which  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  of  a  parasitical  nature,  or  formed  a 
disease  of  the  muscles. 

Later,  Yon  Heszling^  found  the  same  structures  in  the 
heart  of  the  deer,  and  also,  but  more  frequently,  in  that 
of  the  sheep.  Von  Siebold  and  B  schoff*  observed  them 
in  rats.  Lately,  I  received  from  Messrs.  Dr.  Grundler 
and  Archidiaconus  Ad.  Schmidt,  of  Ascherslabeu  pieces  of 
pig's  flesh,  together  with  drawings  representing  the  same 
structures. 

By  investigation,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  these  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  heart  of  the  sheep, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  not  animal  products,  but  a 
parasitical  structure  ;  but,  I  am  not  determined  whether,  as 

1.  Meisner  in  the  Report  on  the  Pi'oceediugs  of  the  Society  for  the  adv. 
of  Nat.  Science,  in  Basle,  1843.  pp  143.  2.  Von  Ileszling.  Pro.  for  Sci- 
entific Zoology.  Vol.  V.  pp  196.  3.  See  the  fig's  in  Von  Siebold  in 
part  for  Scientific  Zoology.     Vol.  V.    Plate  X.     Fig.  10-11. 

Vol.  XXII. — 21). 
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Von  Siebold  believes,  they  belong  to  the  vegetable  world,  or 
"whether  they  are  animal  bodies.  They  bear  a  near  resem- 
blance to  certain  forms  of  zoosperm.  Certainly  the  tubes 
which  contain  them  present  to  the  naked  eye  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  the  capsules  of  the  Trichina,  and  I  mention 
them  here,  that  mistaking  them  for  the  latter  may  be  avoided. 
Whether  they  are  dangerous  to  life  I  cannot  decide  now, 
for  we  have  made  no  observations  about  it.  Further  investi- 
gations may  decide.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  tubes  differ 
from  the  Trichina,  in  this,  that  they  have  never  been  found 
encased  in  the  lime  deposit,  and  that  the  capsule  does  not 
pertain  to  the  muscle,  and  that  they  do  not  contain  worms, 
but  only  the  minute  egg  or  kidney-shaped  bodies.  This  dis- 
covery shows  clearly  that  the  microscope  only  can  determine 
the  facts  in  any  investigation  of  meat.^ 


1.  The  same,     pp  201. 

TO   BE    CONTINUED. 


ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 

BY   DR.  W.   H.   SHADOAN. 
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IODINE  AND  ITS  TINCTURES. 


Iodine  is  an  elementary  non-metalic  substance  having  some 
resemblance  to  chlorine.  It  was  discovered  in  181;^,  by  a 
soda  manufacturer  of  Paris.  Sometime  after  this  its  thera- 
peutic properties  were  discovered,  since  which,  it  has  gradu- 
ally come  into  general  use,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
universally  a  standard  remedy.  It  is  found  chiefly  to  exist 
in  the  kelp  of  sea  weeds,  in  the  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
dom. It  is  also  found  as  an  iodide  of  sodium  in  several  min- 
eral springs  of  the  United  States,  and  in   some  minerals  in 
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other  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  iodine  is 
used  as  an  absorbent — it  excites  absorption  in  the  alveolus, 
and  in  erysipelatious  affections.  In  glandular  enlargements 
and  malignant  growths,  its  use  is  more  beneficial  than  most 
other  stimulants,  in  bronchocele  and  other  affections  of  the 
throat,  and  thyroid  glands  iodine  is  considered  invaluable. 
As  the  Dentist  is  not  expected  to  treat  such  diseases  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  agent  in  this  connection  will  be  dis- 
continued. It  has  only  been  thus  spoken  of  to  show  its  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases. 

Iodine  is  less  used  by  the  Dentist  than  the  tincture  ;  as  an 
internal  remedy  it  is  seldom  used,  the  iodide  of  potassa  be- 
ing considered  far  superior.  Iodine  may  be  useful  in  the  lo- 
cal treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  or  induration  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  in  dental  periostitis,  in  alveolar  abscess,  in  some 
morbid  states  of  the  antrum,  in  thickening  of  the  mucus 
membrane,  in  tumors  of  the  mouth,  and  in  absorption  of  the 
gums  and  alveolar  processes.  The  officinal  tincture  will  an- 
swer very  well  for  periostitis,  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
and  sometimes  for  abscess.  For  chronic  catarrh,  or  inflama- 
tion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  the  compound 
tincture  very  much  diluted  is  a  good  injection.  For  destroy- 
ing the  sac  in  alveolar  abscess,  a  solution  of  iodine  and  creo- 
sote is  a  sovereign  agent,  and  when  not  too  concentrated,  the 
same  is  an  admirable  application  to  the  margins  of  the  gums 
and  alveolar  processes,  after  the  removal  of  all  irritating  and 
dead  substances  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  applied 
too  frequently.  It  is  an  escharotic,  and  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  well  to  let  the  slough  separate  before  a  second  applica- 
tion. To  use  externally  I  prefer  a  colorless  solution  of  io- 
dine, prepared  by  combining  equal  quantities  of  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  and  pure  aqua  ammonia.  As  combination 
takes  place,  the  mixture  becomes  transparent  and  will  not 
then  color  the  skin.  I  do  not  think  of  any  condition  which 
will  require  the  Dentist  to  prescribe  iodine  internally.  When 
its  constitutional  action  is  indicated  as  in  scrofulous  or  syphi- 
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litic  diseases  of  the  mouth  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.^ 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Omitting  its  history,  we  will  pass  immediately  to  its  physio- 
logical effects  and  uses. 

"  Locally,  this  salt  is  an  irritant,  but  is  not  near  so  ener- 
getic in  its  action  as  free  iodine.  On  this  account  it  may  be 
given  internally,  in  larger  doses  and  for  a  longer  period, 
than  iodine.  Indeed,  iodine  can  be  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem much  faster  by  the  use  of  the  iodide,  than  when  given 
uncombined.  A  solution  of  albumen,  fibrin,  or  gelatin,  is 
not  obviously  changed  by  the  addition  of  this  salt,  and  as 
these  are  the  most  abundant  organic  constituents  of  the 
body,  we  may  infer  that  the  chemical  action  of  iodide  on  the 
living  tissue  is  but  slight.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  salt,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  its  peculiar  properties.  It  is  very  soluble,  and  is, 
therefore,  readily  absorbed.  It  passes  rapidly  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  may  be  detected  in  all  the  tissues  and  secretions. 
It  is  composed  of  two  elements,  both  of  which  are  character- 
ized by  strong  affinities  for  other  substances,  and  for  some  of 
them  stronger  than  that  by  which  they  are  held  together. 

If  the  salt  is  decomposed,  the  potassium  takes  oxygen  and 
becomes  potash,  which  is  a  general  solvent  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues. At  the  same  time  the  iodine  is  set  free,  and  is  thus 
able  to  exert  its  affinities.  And  as  all  chemical  agents  are 
peculiarly  active  in  the  nascent  condition,  the  iodine  and  pot- 
ash are  both  more  energetic  than  if  carried  in  their  free 
state,  to  the  point  of  action.  Each  one,  as  it  were,  holds  the 
other  quiet  till  the  proper  point  is  reached,  and  then  lets  it 
go,  to  accomplish  its  work.  Each  element  by  neutralizing 
the  other  prevents  its  local,  irritant  action,  and  each  is  libera- 
ted, atom  by  atom,   in  obedience  to   stronger  affinities,  each 
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particle  being  promptly  saturated,  by  the  gratification  of  the 
affinity,  which  liberates  it.  And  this  explains  how  it  is  that 
such  large  doses  of  this  salt,  can  be  taken  for  a  long  time, 
without  local,  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The  affinities  of 
iodine  and  potassa  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena, observed  in  the  remedial  action  of  the  salt.  Highly 
soluble  compounds,  are  the  natural  results,  and  these  are 
naturally  carried  out  by  the  various  excretories.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  iodide  is  administered  for  the  arrest  or  removal 
of  morbid  growths,  or  to  relieve  tertiary  syphilis.  The  latter 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  disease  of  the  bones.  But  does  that 
expression  convey  the  whole  truth  ?  Is  there  not  a  disease 
of  the  formative  fluids  from  which  bony  tissue  is  deposited  ? 
Kow,  if  these  morbid  particles  are  arrested,  by  the  affinities 
of  the  elements  of  the  salt,  held  in  solution,  and  carried  out 
through  the  various  secretions,  it  is  evident  they  will  not  fur- 
ther build  up  the  morbid  development.  And  as  the  particles 
of  morbid  structure,  like  those  of  normal  tissues,  perform 
their  functions  and  pass  away,  unless  new  ones  are  furnished 
in  their  places,  the  abnormal  solid  is  carried  off  little  by  lit- 
tle. The  diseased  growth  is  literally  starved  to  death,  and 
carried  out  by  the  scavengers  of  the  system.  It  is  this  ac- 
tion of  the  remedy  which  has  induced  some  writers  to  call  it 
a  resolvent,  or  liquefacient.  In  some  of  the  above  remarks, 
I  have  sacrificed  technicality,  to  a  desire  to  be  understood  by 
beginners,  and  those  whose  opportunities  have  not  been  such 
as  they  desired.  They  are  not  written  for  the  critic,  though 
of  course,  he  may  use  his  pleasure  in  regard  to  them.  It 
should  be  given  in  solution,  and  usually,  immediately  after 
eating.  It  may  be  taken  in  sweetened  water,  or  almost  any 
way  the  patient  may  fancy.  The  average  dose  is  from  4  to 
10  grains.  Many  use  much  larger  doses,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  best  to  do  so.  For  an  adult,  I  frequently  prescribe 
a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
direct  the  patient  to  take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day." 


1.     Watt's  Dental  Materia  Medica. 
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BROMINE. 

Bromine  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  dark  red  color,  when 
viewed  in  substance.  Its  taste  is  very  caustic,  and  its  smell 
very  disagreeable,  somewhat  resembling  chlorine.  It  evapo- 
rates rapidly,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether.  It  is  valuable  for  its  bleach- 
ing properties,  and  may  be  used  for  bleaching  teeth,  not  so 
well,  however,  as  chlorine,  or  chlorate  of  zinc.  Bromine  is 
intermediate  in  its  effects  between  iodine  and  chlorine.  It 
stimulates  the  sympathetic  system,  promotes  absorption,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  more  energetic  than  iodine  or  bromide  of 
mercury.  It  is  recommended  where  iodine  has  been  tried, 
and  does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy,  or.  has  lost  its  effi- 
cacy by  habit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  bromine,  like  iodine, 
is  not  as  efficacious  as  bromide  of  potassium.  In  case  the  pa- 
tient has  any  syphilitic  taint,  bromine  and  bromide  of  potassi- 
um may  advantageously  be  used.  They  may  be  used  constitu- 
tionally or  locally,  either  or  both  if  thought  best,  for  local 
treatment,  make  a  saturated  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, then  add  40  drops  of  bromine  to  each  ounce  of  the  so- 
lution, and  apply  to  the  effected  part,  always  cleansing  the 
part  well  before  making  the  application.  Apply  this  remedy 
in  the  same  manner  as  creosote.  For  internal  treatment  take 
of  bromide  of  potassium  l€,  distilled  water  l3,  misce,  and 
add  bromine  Ig.  Take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  one 
hour  before  or  after  each  meal.  This  treatment  is  only  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  syphilitic  taint. 

When  local  treatment  is  applied  through  the  canal,  it 
should  first  be  cleansed  of  all  impurities,  such  as  nerve  mem- 
brane, or  any  foreign  substance  contained  therein,  and  the 
root  opened  freely  to  allow  a  free  use  of  the  injection.  In 
case  the  discharge  be  fetid,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
should  be  injected  into  the  cavity,  to  correct  this  condition. 
After  this,  an  injrction  of  any  of  the  above  agents,  may  be 
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used  to  break  down  the  sac.     The  directions  for  the  use  of 
which  see  Creosote. 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
may  be  easily  deceived  in  their  cure.  Either  of  the  local 
remedies  used  will  soon  impart  a  very  healthy  appearance, 
and  often  cause  the  external  opening  to  heal  almost  imme- 
diately, causing  the  operator  to  think  he  has  cured  the  dis- 
ease, when  really  he  has  hardly  checked  it.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  therapeutic  treatment  alone  will  not  affect 
a  cure,  but  surgical  aid  is  required.  In  the  treatment  of  ab- 
scess in  the  inferior  Maxilla,  there  are  serious  difficulties, 
which  are  not  met  with  in  the  superior.  One  is,  the  situation 
being  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top  of  the  socket,  the 
secretions  rest  on  the  diseased  parts,  while  in  the  superior  it 
is  drained  off.  The  presence  of  this  matter  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  treatment  of  abscess  unless  it  can  be  drained  off 
and  kept  free.  Again,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  jaw,  is  such 
that  an  opening  through  the  gums  can  not  be  well  made. 
Therapeutic  treatment,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  not  very  effi- 
cient unless  it  be  vigorous.  The  treatment  of  abscess  in  the 
inferior  jaw  is  not  generally  so  successful  as  that  of  the  su- 
perior. 

SURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  is  very  short 
and  simple.  That  most  commonly  resorted  to,  viz :  extrac- 
tion, is  generally  successful.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  but, 
there  are  a  great  many  teeth  thus  affected  that  are  utterly 
useless  and  should  be  removed ;  for  the  irritation  which  they 
cause  to  the  surrounding  parts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abscess, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  their  removal.  Old  roots  of  teeth,  and 
teeth  that  have  lost  their  antagonists  are  nearly  always  a 
source  of  irritation,  and  when  that  is  the  case  they  should  be 
removed.     It  sometimes  happens  that  an  abscess  at  the  root 
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of  a  tooth,  will  burrow  into  the  alveolar  process,  making 
the  cavity  containing  the  abscess  larger  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  root  than  at  the  socket.  In  such  a  case  the  sac  will 
nearly  always  be  retained  in  the  alveolus  after  the  tooth  or 
root  is  removed;  the  abscess  now  acts  independent  of  the 
cause  which  produced  it,  and  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  will 
rarely  effect  a  cure,  and  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
abscess  will  be  necessary. 

When  the  tooth  is  a  valuable  one  and  should  be  retained, 
either  for  ornament  or  service,  and  therapeutic  treatment 
does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  it  may  he  aided  by 
the  trephine,  drill  or  chisel ;  with  either  of  these  instruments 
an  opening  may  be  made  through  the  alveolus  opposite  the 
point  of  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth,  then,  with  a  suitable 
instrument  cut  away  or  separate  the  sac  from  the  root. 

In  some  cases  of  alveolar  abscess  the  alveolus  is  largely 
affected,  and  in  such  a  diseased  condition  that  it  will  not  heal 
without  first  cleansing  the  parts ;  this  may  be  done  by  chisel" 
ing  or  scraping  off  all  dead  particles  of  bone  in  and  about  the 
cavity,  for  as  long  as  anything  of  the  kind  remains,  the  chan- 
ces of  success  are  greatly  diminished.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  all  cases,  that  unnecessary  pain  is  not  inflicted.  I  have 
met  and  treated  cases  of  abscess,  where  the  outer  w'all  of  the 
alveolus  was  so  largely  affected  as  to  present  a  honey-comb 
appearance  ;  the  only  speedy  and  successful  treatment  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  diseased  wall,  and 
the  removal  of  every  particle  of  diseased  bone.  Again,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  the  root  of  the  tooth  may  be  in  such  a 
diseased  condition,  that  the  removal  of  the  diseased  portion 
of  its  substance  will  be  necessary  to  a  cure.  All  diseased 
bone  and  tooth  substance  being  removed,  a  proper  therapeu-* 
tic  treatment,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  will  soon  affect  a 
cure.  Compresses  are  necessary  to  stay  the  tide  of  nutria 
tious  food  to  the  abscess,  together  with  all  other  means  that 
assist  in  the  abatement  of  the  disease. 
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To.  sum  up  the  whole  treatment,  in  a  few  words,  the  for- 
ceps and  the  chisel  are  the  most  effective  instruments,  and 
will  generally  be  found  successful.  In  the  incipient  stage  of 
an  abscess,  if  it  be  at  a  point  where  the  outer  wall  of  the  al- 
veolus is  thin,  and  easily  cut  through,  the  knife  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  by  cutting  through  the  process  to  the  abscess, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  pus,  and  in  this 
way  a  cure  is  sometimes  effected.  Scarrifying  the  gums,  and 
thoroughly  opening  down  to  the  sac  with  the  knife  is  often 
successful.  These  are  the  surgical  means  usually  employed, 
and  are  so  plain  that  the  time,  and  manner  need  not  be  mis- 
understood. 

EVIL  RESULTS. 

We  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  evil  results 
of  alveolar  abscess.  I  desire  to  call  attention  first  to  chil- 
dren's teeth.  In  these  the  greatest  evil  and  most  to  be  dreaded 
is  necrosis  which  may  take  place,  and  extend  to  the  sockets  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  causing  exfoliation  of  their  walls,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  temporary  teeth.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  by  the  destruction  of  the  alveolus  the  permanent 
teeth  are  also  very  often  lost.  There  have  been  several  cases 
where  the  disease  occasioned  by  an  abscess  caused  exfolia- 
tion of  the  sockets  of  two  or  three  teeth.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  where  the  first  or  second  superior  molars  are  efi'ec- 
ted,  their  roots  being  situated  immediately  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  antrum,  and  as  the  roots  very  closely  approximate, 
and  sometimes  even  penetrate  it,  an  abscess  of  these  teeth 
often  produces  a  disease  in  this  cavity,  that  is  very  trouble- 
some, and  may  result  in  Hydatides  of  the  antrum.  They  are 
often  very  hard  to  cure,  and  in  some  cases  are  never  cured. 
This  is  a  very  serious  form  of  disease,  superinduced  by 
abscess.  We  find  about  as  extensive,  and  alarming  troubles 
arising  from  an  abscess  of  the  inferior  third  molars,  as  in  any 
Other  of  the  mouth,      Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are,  first;^ 
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the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  the  disease.  We  find  physicians, 
as  a  general  rule,  liable  to  be  misled,  and  even  Dentists  are 
not  always  free  from  being  deceived,  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  for  the  escape  of  the  pus,  being  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  often 
treated  for  a  different  disease  entirely.  Such  has  been,  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  those  who  are  called 
in  such  cases  treat  their  patients  for  months,  and  even  years, 
without  knowing  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  while, 
in  the  meantime,  the  abscess  is  still  progressing,  and  as  the 
tooth  is  situated  so  closely  to  the  fauces,  and  soft  parts,  they 
will  soon  become  largely  inflamed,  and  if  the  tooth  is  very 
much  decayed,  the  evil  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  irrita- 
tion produced  by  the  ragged  edges  of  the  tooth,  and  thus  ex- 
tending to  the  lungs,  may,  so  seriously  effect  the  lungs 
as  to  finally  produce  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  Again,  the 
amount  of  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  mastoid  muscles 
may  be  such  as  to  render  them  useless,  for  the  time 
being,  and  if  the  disease  continues  for  any  considera- 
ble length  of  time  the  muscles  become  ridged,  and  finally 
the  jaws  can  not  be  used  with  that  freedom  they  should 
be. 

Exfoliation  of  the  alveolus  is  another  of  the  evils  of  alveo- 
lar abscess.  This  was  mentioned  above,  but  only  in  connec- 
tion with  children's  teeth.  I  now  recur  to  it  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  a  more  extended  notice,  and  relate  a 
case  or  two  to  show  how  far  this  disease  will  be  carried  when 
all  things  are  favorable.  When  the  inflammation  is  extreme  or 
very  great  it  may  produce  necrosis,  and  exfoliation.  In  an 
old  work  published  by  "  Fox  &  Harris  on  the  Human 
Teeth,"  two  or  three  cases  are  recorded,  in  two  of  which,  three 
teeth,  and  in  the  third,  all  of  the  anterior  teeth  were  lost  by 
the  suppurative  process,  produced  by  an  abscess. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  cases  to  prove  the 
evils  of  the  disease  in  question,  any  one  will  admit  that  those 
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already  mentioned  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  importance 
of  timely  attention.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ab- 
scess there  is  yet  very  much  to  be  learned;  in  fact  very  lit- 
tle as  compared  to  what  is  required  is  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Yet,  enough  is  known  to  prove  con(;lusively  that  very 
many  cases  may  and  can  be  cured.  But  the  progressive 
practitioner  will  not  rest  contented  with  what  is  known  on  the 
subject. 


LE  MISERABLE. 

BY  C.  M.  WRIGHT. 

There  are  some  men  who  were  never  young.  There  are 
others  who  have  forgotten  that  they  were  ever  young,  and 
strange  to  say,  there  are  men  practicing  Dentistry ;  and  other 
professions  for  whom  the  world  smiles  now,  who  have  forgot- 
ten "  the  first  five  years  of  starvation  "  of  professional  life. 
These  men  can  not  sympathize  with,  nor  give  encouragement 
to  young  men,  except  by  their  present  success  and  self-assu- 
rance, and  their  happy  condition  of  forgetfulness.  The  young 
Dentist  may  take  some  comfort  from  these,  and  flatter  him- 
self that  he  too  may  some  day  forget  to-day,  and  feel  as  sel- 
fishly independent,  and  as  completely  self-satisfied — he  too, 
may  some  day  pat  the  rising  geniuses  on  the  head,  and  with 
as  kindly  a  condescension  bid  them  ''  fear  not  little  ones ; 
have  patience  and  all  will  be  well."  Can  they  have  sufi*ered 
as  the  young  do  now?  Heavens  !  how  terrible  becomes  that 
little  word  wait.  "  You  must  learn  to  wait^  and  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  you  will  begin  to  find  that  you  are  building  up 
a  practice,  and  that  you  are  learning  to  walk  alone."  Ten 
years,  after  it  has  passed,  is  nothing.  Ten  years  ago  to  a 
man  who  has  lived  three  score  years,  is  as  but  a  day,  or  a 
month  since,  but  the  prospect  of  ten  years  of  inactivity,  of 
waiting,  to  a  man  who  has  lived  but  two  or  three  times  ten 
years,  and  whose  blood  is  full  of  fire,  whose  muscles  ache  for 
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a  wrestle  for  dame  fortunes'  smile,  whose  brain  is  all  activity, 
whose  nerves  buoy  him  up  so  that  he  seems  to  walk  on  air — 
ten  years  to  him,  I  say,  of  crawling  or  waiting — well,  the 
very  idea  is  crushing.  The  young  Dentist  does  not  know  the 
ways  of  the  world.  He  will  not  admit  the  thought  of  this 
period  of  infancy,  on  his  calculations  to  obtain  success  ;  so 
he  opens  an  office  in  high  spirits — fixes  it  up  to  the  best  of 
his  means — prepares  to  do  any  amount  of  work — hangs  out 
his  name  in  gold  letters,  and  after  assuming  all  the  airs  of  a 
busy  man  outside  of  his  office,  walks  in  and  waits.  He  has, 
like  the  spider,  spread  his  web,  and  he  now  waits  for  flies. 
If  he  is  in  a  city,  hundreis  of  people  pass  his  office  daily. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  are  cast  on  his  sign,  (the  poor  fellow  sees 
this,  and  chuckles  to  himself  behind  his  blinds)  but  he  will 
yet  learn  that  the  large  majority  in  a  city  *'  have  eyes,  but 
they  see  not."  He  waits.  Days  pass.  No  one  rings  his 
bell.  He  begins  to  think  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
pull,  and  goes  out  stealthily  to  try  it  himself.  The  bell  tinkles 
mockingly,  so  that  is  all  right.  He  waits,  weeks  pass,  and 
he  begins  to  be  surprised  that  people  are  so  very  careless  of 
him.  Bills  are  presented  for  rent,  for  gas,  for  water,  for 
bread.  His  outgo  is  fine— there  is  no  income.  Advertising 
agents  call  on  him  and  convince  him  that  unless  he  lets  peO' 
pie  know  that  he  is  prepared  to  serve  them,  they  will  never 
find  him  out.  He  admits  his  card  into  the  advertising  col- 
umns,  and  reads  it  himself  every  day  carefully.  Why  do  not 
others  see  it  ?  Months  pass,  and  much  of  his  courage  and 
bright  looks  and  joyous  tones  have  disappeared,  together  with 
a  good  share  of  his  little  pile  of  money.  He  begins  to  mope 
about  his  office.  He  tires  of  his  easy  chairs.  He  gets  sick 
of  reading.  His  studies  become  irksome.  The  hours  are 
like  days  at  a  country  railroad  station.  Then  his  stomach 
gets  disordered.  His  liver  becomes  deranged  in  its  functions 
and  the  blue  devils  visit  him  daily.  The  shadow  of  melan- 
choly rests  on  his  heart  and  he  is  miserable.  In  vain  he  tries 
to  fling  ofi"  this  shadow.     In  vain  he  tries  to  bid  his  blue  com« 
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panion  good  bje.  He  calls  upon  his  reason  to  help  him.  He 
whistles  and  sings,  but  his  own  voice  startles  him.  Then  a 
sense  of  desperation  seizes  him,  and  he  resolves  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  induce  some  of  the  multitude  to  come  in,  and 
prove  for  themselves  that  he  is  a  rising  man.  He  advertises 
again,  and  this  time  allows  more  than  a  simple,  unattractive 
card.  He  spends  hours  and  hours  in  writing  an  advertise- 
ment that  will  suit,  and  finds  this  to  be  the  most  difficult  style 
of  composition.  The  question  arises,  "  how  can  I  attract 
people  to  come  to  me  that  I  may  live,  and  yet  not  violate  the 
code  of  ethics  ?"  Ah  !  he  sweats  over  that  question.  At 
length  his  card  appears  in  the  daily  papers.  He  trembles  a 
little  as  he  reads  it ;  but  when  he  is  dead  cut  on  the  street  by 
an  old  practitioner,  and  once  friend,  he  feels  indignant,  and 
knows  he  is  not  a  quack,  and  is  willing  to  defend  himself  of 
the  charge.  Foolish  fellow !  His  quiet,  inactive,  gloomy 
life  has  made  him  over  sensitive.  He  broods  over  his  own 
affairs  too  much.  The  cut  was  entirely  accidental,  and  not 
one  man  that  he  cares  for  in  the  profession  ever  gave  his  card 
a  thought. 

But  his  advertisement  has  been  seen,  for  his  bell  rings  and 
a  patient  enters.  "  Doctor  I've  seen  your  card  in  the  papers 
and  I  called  to  inquire  your  prices."  He  replies  modestly, 
and  is  answered  indignantly,  "  Pooh !  why  Dr.  Seventy-five- 
years-old  don't  charge  any  more  than  you  do."  He  loses 
that  patient  and  many  more.  Then  he  feels  that  though  he 
has  a  stock  of  Dental  knowledge  and  skill  on  hand  there  is 
no  demand  for  it,  and  he  having  studied  Whately  while  in 
college  determines  to  act  on  economical  principles.  He  offers 
to  sell  his  brains,  and  sweat,  and  hands  cheap.  His  bell  rings 
oftener  now,  but  the  class  that  calls  brow-beat,  bally-rag,  jew, 
insult  and  torture  him,  and  he  wonders  why  the  good  Lord 
ever  permitted  him  to  enter  a  profession.  Why  have  I  devo- 
ted years  to  prepare  myself  for  such  misery  ?  Why  did  I 
not  go  to  blacksmithing,  or  plowing,  or  to  day  labor  ?  Oh  ! 
my  readers  his  heart  is  heavy,  and  he  wonders  whether  the 
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sleek  looking,  contented  old  men  really  did  go  through  all 
this.  He  wants  sympathy  or  encouragement,  and  he  goes  to 
successful  men  in  his  own  and  other  professions  with  his  tale 
of  woe.  They  laugh  at  his  troubles,  give  him  an  empty  com- 
pliment, yawn  and  say  "  wait."  At  this  point  the  tempera- 
ment decides  the  course  of  the  poor  fellow.  One  will  moan 
and  take  a  drink,  and  with  a  sad  voice  and  a  tearful  eye  in- 
quire the  price  of  charcoal.  Another  swears  and  quits  the 
profession.  Our  poor  fellow  grits  his  teeth  (perhaps  he 
swears  deep,  but  not  loud),  clenches  his  fists,  assumes  a  the- 
atrical position,  after  the  legitimate  drama  manner  and  ex- 
claims :  *'  Come  on  ye  fates  and  furies.  I'll  not  give  way  to 
you.  On  this  ground  I'll  stand  and  fight  ye.  Pile  up  ye 
debts  and  duns.  I'll  laugh  at  you.  Come  rags  and  starva- 
tion, I'll  try  you  too,  but  here  I'll  stand  with  my  armor  on, 
and  midst  the  crush  of  matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds,  I'll 
die,  or  live,  and  wait  for  twenty  years,  but  I  will  win  the  palm 
of  victory."  My  friends  will  this  one  win  ?  And  if  he  does, 
what  will  he  win  ?  What  but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  is  devoting  life  to  a  philanthropic  profession — that  he 
is  doing  good  daily — that  he  earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow — that  his  position  in  society  is  the  *'  professional 
class" — that  he  is  a  gentleman  in  heart  and  manners — that  he 
is  a  good  citizen  and  a  quiet  student — that  he  will  never  spoil 
his  children  by  afi'ording  them  the  means  of  living  without 
industry.  What  else  will  be  gain  ?  He  may  have  friends. 
He  will  get  old  in  harness,  and  younger  men  will  push  him 
aside,  and  he'll  die.  Is  not  this  all  ?  Well,  where  can  he 
do  better,  or  where  can  he  fare  worse  ? 
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Proceedings  of  Societies. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  INDI- 
ANA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  JUNE  30tH,  1868. 

First  Day. 

FILLING  TEETH. 

Dr,  Hunt  described  his  method  of  filling  approximal  cavi- 
ties, which  he  stated  was  nothing  new,  and  was  not  different 
from  the  general  practice  of  good  operators.  He  could  work 
almost  any  gold  in  the  market,  and  did  not  think  there  was 
80  much  difference  in  the  preparations  of  gold,  as  is  claimed 
by  some.  He  inquired  as  to  the  experience  of  members 
present  with  plastic  gold,  and  statedthat  he  had  tried  Lamm's 
but  thought  it  too  uncertain  in  its  preparation,  and  not 
reliable. 

Dr.  Rawls  spoke  of  restoring  the  natural  contour  of  the 
teeth,  and  of  the  retention  of  foreign  substances  between 
them. 

Dr.  Watt  said  he  did  not  feel  like  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  subject ;  but  plastic  gold  was  the  material  to  which  we 
would  some  day  have  to  look  for  the  best  results  in  filling 
teeth.  The  preparations  in  market  are  simply  precipitations 
of  gold;  and  various  precipitants  are  employed.  These  pre- 
cipitated golds  can  be  produced  in  the  market  as  cheap,  or 
cheaper  than  the  foils,  but  crystalized  gold  can  not  be  affor- 
ded near  so  low  ;  and  uniformity  of  texture  can  not  yet  be 
attained  in  all  cases,  with  any  plastic  gold. 

Dr.  Taft  referred  to  the  methods  of  filling,  and  restoring 
the  contour  of  decayed  teeth,  and  thought  it  best  in  all  cases 
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to  restore  the  natural  shape  of  the  tooth  as  nearly  as  possi* 
ble.  To  secure  success  you  must  have  good  material,  good 
instruments,  and,  above  all,  be  a  good  operator.  He  can  not 
at  all  times  operate  equally  well ;  and  it  is  best  at  sometimes 
to  decline  operating  for  the  time  being,  on  this  account.  Does 
not  leave  his  gold  exposed  to  the  air  and  dust,  but  keeps  it 
sealed  up,  and  does  not  touch  it  with  his  fingers.  Gold  han* 
died  with  the  hands  will  smoke  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
can  not  again  be  entirely  freed  from  debris,  which  will  hinder 
its  welding.  To  handle  the  gold,  take  a  towel  or  large  nap- 
kin properly  folded  in  six  or  eight  thicknesses,  and  roll  the 
gold  in  it.  (The  manner  was  shown.)  Does  not  bring  the 
gold  to  a  red  heat  in  annealing — a  very  important  matter  and 
worthy  of  attention.  Gold  is  not  always  uniform,  and  the 
manufacturers  themselves  can  not  tell  why.  He  had  often 
met  with  gold  that  did  not  work  well,  and  that  he  would  not 
use  for  filling  teeth. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  he  could  easily  see  how  an  operator  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  adhesive  property  of  gold  can  not 
work  all  kinds  of  gold,  but  he  does  not  depend  on  this  pro- 
perty in  all  cases. 

Dr.  Kichardson  said  his  method  was  very  simple  and  uni- 
form. He  uses  foil  and  crystal  gold.  Is  not  partial  to  con- 
tour fillings,  and  is  satisfied  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not 
best  to  restore  the  original  contour  of  the  teeth.  Would  not 
build  out  on  a  frail  wall,  and  prefers  to  mutilate  a  tooth  a 
little  for  the  sake  of  a  good  operation  for  service.  Would  in 
all  cases  have  a  free  separation  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
so  as  to  give  room  to  work  and  finish.  He  is  a  little  skepti- 
cal on  the  subject  of  crystal  gold,  not  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, but  from  reports  of  others.  Takes  more  time  for  a  fill- 
ing of  Watt's  gold,  than  with  foil.  Would  like  to  hear  some- 
thing as  to  the  relative  value  of  foil  and  crystal  gold. 

Dr.  Taft  wants  space  to  operate,  but  gets  it  mostly  by 
wedging,  which,  however,  will  not  give  it  in  all  cases,  but  it 
will  keep  the  gum  and  moisture  out  of  the  way.     Passes  the 
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common  separating  file  between  the  teeth,  and  has  the  walls 
firm  and  stronij :  then  he  mortices  down  from  the  crown  with 
chisels,  or  other  instruments.  lie  sometimes  uses  a  broad 
wedge  to  build  against,  and  fills  as  a  common  crown  filling. 

Dr.  Richardson  thought  he  might  be  misapprehended.  He 
does  not  object  to  cutting  away  the  crown  of  the  tooth  for 
anchorage,  &c.,  but  relies  upon  it.  He  cuts  away  till  he  gets 
good,  strong  marginal  walls,  and  only  fills  out  to  the  free 
surface,  be  it  V  shaped  or  not. 

Dr.  M.  Wells  said  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  aV 
shaped  space  between  teeth  in  his  own  mouth,  to  his  great 
annoyance,  and  would  prefer  to  have  it  closed  up. 

Dr.  Moore  wished  to  know  if  teeth  that  have  been  separa- 
ted, and  closed  up  again,  should  be  separated  with  the  file. 

Dr.  Taft  said  the  use  of  the  tooth-pick  would,  in  most  cases, 
prevent  the  difficulty,  but  if  the  t^-tfh  is  moveable  and  closes 
up,  separate  freely,  and  if  necessary  repeat  the  operation. 

Dr.  Stanley  makes  the  surface  of  the  filling  convex,  and 
does  not  have  much  trouble  by  the  closure  of  the  teeth. 

President  Goode  wished  to  hear  from  the  Association.  He 
wants  light.  Would  not  file  some  teeth  to  separate  them ; 
rather  extract  a  tooth  to  give  room.  He  has  trouble  from 
crumbling  with  plastic  gold,  but  likes  crystal  gold. 

Dr.  Richardson  would  like  to  know  if  the  several  forms  of 
crystal  gold  are  reliable  for  filling  teeth  if  properly  manufac- 
tured. 

Dr.  Watt  replied  that  they  are  perfectly  so.  Crystal  gold 
is  as  pure  as  any  form  of  gold,  and  will  weld  more  readily 
than  foil.  Fillings  are  now  good  that  were  made  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  in  1853,  '54  and  '55,  even  with  very 
defective  instruments.  The  failures  were  not  all  failures  of 
the  gold,  but  of  the  operators.  Some  of  the  best  operators 
use  it  exclusively,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  its  utility.  We 
might  as  well  condemn  water  as  a  medium  to  swim  in,  be- 
cause some  go  to  the  bottom. 

Dr.  Morrill  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
Vol.  XXII. — 30. 
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to  take  proper  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Weld,  late 
of  Terre  Haute.  Carried  unanimously.  The  committee  was 
constituted  as  follows :  Joseph  Richardson,  Chairman,  W. 
F.  Morrill,  A.  M.  Moore. 

ANESTHETICS. 

Dr.  Purcell  spoke  of  Nitrous  Oxyd,  and  has  made  some 
very  good  improvements  in  his  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
the  gas.  He  said  it  should  be  made  slow  and  regular. 
Sprague's  apparatus  is  the  best.  The  gas-holder  should  be  close 
to  the  patient,  and  the  tubes  large,  free  and  short.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  zinc  holder,  and  the  attachment  of  the  inhaling 
tube  to  the  top  of  the  holder,  and  prefers  galvanized  iron,  and 
a  connection  from  the  bottom. 

Dr.  Richardson  uses  Sprague's  apparatus,  without  the 
regulator,  which  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out;  but  he  cannot  get  the  regulator  to  work  well.  He  likes 
the  gas  for  very  brief  operations,  but  after  the  first  adminis- 
tration, it  has  not  succeeded  well  with  him  at  the  same. sit- 
ting; cannot  give  it  in  cases  where  many  teeth  are  to  be 
taken  out  with  very  good  success. 

Dr.  Morrill  spoke  of  Sprague's  apparatus,  and  the  manner 
of  remedying  the  trouble  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Richardson.  He 
succeeds  better  with  the  gas  after  the  first  administration,  at 
the  same  sitting.  The  second  and  third  times  the  patient 
does  better — learns  how  to  breathe  it,  and  he  rarely  finds  a 
case  in  which  he  can  not  effect  anaesthesia.  He  spoke  of  some 
extracting,  any  way  to  get  the  tooth  out  in  a  hurry,  lacera- 
ting the  gums,  etc.,  and  the  practice  was  severely  con- 
demned. Thinks  the  nitrous  oxyd,  the  greatest  aid  of  any- 
thing yet  in  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Dr.  Stanley  likes  the  gas  very  much,  uses  j  inch  tube, 
but  often  takes  off  two  of  the  three  weights  that  balance  the 
holder,  to  facilitate  the  supply  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Morrison,  (Noblesville)  has  used  the  gas  about  two 
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years,  likes  it  well,  but  does  not  succeed  so  well  with  it  the 
second  administration  at  the  same  sitting. 

Dr.  Purcell  thinks  that  no  patient  should  have  more  than 
from  four  to  six  teeth  extracted  at  any  one  time,  or  on  the 
same  day,  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  gas  is  seldom  neces- 
sary. Can  not,  in  any  case,  succeed  so  well  the  second  and 
third  administrations,  and  generally  fails  the  third.  Prefers 
to  wait  one,  two  or  three  days.  Never  refuses  a  patient  on 
account  of  heart  disease,  or  other  cause.  One  woman 
brought  her  friends  along  to  see  her  die.  Gave  her  the  gas 
four  times — extracted  thirteen  teeth,  and  she  yet  lives.  Gave 
it  twelve  minutes  for  a  surgical  operation  that  was  quite  se- 
vere. The  valve  was  opened  and  closed  alternately,  and  air 
allowed  to  enter. 

Dr.  Goode  does  not  approve  of  gas  in  heart  disease,  but 
has  seen  it  given  without  serious  results.  Gives  it  through 
a  long  tube,  but  thinks  it  objectionable. 

Dr.  Richardson  said  we  talk  familiarly  about  heart  disease, 
but  it  does  not  mean  anything.  There  are  a  great  many  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and  we  ought  to  know  the  pathological 
condition  of  this  organ  better.  We  will  have  to  go  further 
in  this  direction  in  our  investigations.  Gas  is  an  excitant, 
and  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  that  we  can  conceive 
of,  it  would  not  be  admissible,  as  in  valvular  disease.  He 
does  not  give  chloroform  at  all,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  thinks  the  gas  should  not  be  given  indiscriminately.  We 
need  a  little  curbing  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Watt  said  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Dental  profes- 
sion for  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  and  for  the  principal  re- 
searches in  this  direction.  The  medical  professi'>n  does  not 
seem  so  much  interested.  Pain,  and  the  sense  of  feelinir  are 
not  the  same.  Anaesthesia  suspends  the  functions  by  which 
pain  is  felt.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  uncon- 
scious, that  we  feel  no  pain.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he  began 
a  series  of  experiments  on  himself  and  others.  Chlorine  was 
added  to  the  gas,  and  the  effects  on  the  system  noted.      The 
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complexion  became  "  ashey ''  and  remained  so  for  days  in 
succession.  (Many  other  experiments  were  made,  but  the 
account  of  them  could  not  be  noted  by  the  Secretary.)  Bi- 
noxyd  of  Nitrogen  is  the  most  common  impurity  in  the  gas. 
Of  this,  the  chemical  reactions  and  changes,  in  air  and  vapor 
of  water,  were  given,  and  the  formation  of  nitrous  and  ni- 
tric acids  from  it,  and  their  effects  on  the  air  passages,  and 
the  system  generally  were  explained  at  some  length. 

This  gas  does  not  supercede  the  necessity  for  chloroform 
or  ether.  The  vapor  of  ether  is  2J  times  as  heavy  as  the 
air,  and  remains  in  the  lungs  to  obstruct  respiration ;  that  of 
chloroform  is  still  heavier,  and  the  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  a 
heavy  gas,  and  subjects  the  patient  to  the  same  difficulty. 
Respiration  is  not  solely  to  get  oxygen  into  the  blood;  but 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water  must  be  got  rid  of. 

Nitrous  oxyd  is  not  breathed  as  air,  but  according  to  its 
own  law.  The  respirat-  n  becomes  slow  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  may  get  down  to  three  respirations  per  minute.  Excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  cells  causes  the  buzzing  in  the 
ears  *  and  the  rapid  expiration,  sometimes  noticed  is  to  ex- 
pel this  carbonic  acid. 

The  chemical  action  of  nitrous  oxyd  on  the  blood  was  here 
given.     More  carbonic   acid  is  given  off  at  first  than  after- 
ward •  so  to  get  rid  of  this  excess,  let  the  patient  breathe  air 
and  gas  alternately  for  a  few  moments.      All  the  muscles  of 
respiration  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  act  well  their  part ; 
there  should  be  no  tight  dressing,  and  the  position  should  be 
easy  in  all  respects.     The  first  effect  of  the  gas  is  hyperses- 
thetic.     As  to  inhalers  and  tubes,  the  less  apparatus  the  bet- 
ter.    The  respiration  through  the  tube  should  be  as  free  as 
in  the  open  air.        The  holder  should  be  perfectly  balanced, 
and  smoothly  hung,  then  have   small   weights,  up  to  four  or 
five  pounds  to  balance  for  weak  patients.        The  primary  ac- 
tion is  not  on  the  heart,  and  the  pulse  does  not  vary  under 
its  influence.     It  was  at  72  in  self  for  an  hour.     To  keep 
up  the  influence  air  is  very  important.    Throw  the  valve  open 
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for  a  few  inspirations,  then  breathe  the  gas  again.  The  gas 
is  a  destroyer  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and,  therefore,  not  de- 
sirable for  prolonged  operations.  The  regulator  of  Dr. 
Sprague  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  brains  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  gas;  but  it  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  committee  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Weld  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  Almighty  God  has  removed  from  our  midst,  by 
death,  our  worthy  associate.  Dr.  D.  M.  Weld,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Weld,  this  As- 
sociation has  lost  an  esteemed  and  worthy  associate  and  co- 
laborer,  and  that  we  deeply  deplore  this  untimely  loss  of  one 
80  earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
both  as  a  practitioner,  and  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Association,  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished 
to  his  family,  and  one  to  the  Dental  Register  for  publica- 
tion. Joseph  Richardson,  Chairman, 

W.  F.  Morrill, 

A.  M.  Moore. 

exposed  pulps. 

Dr.  Taft  now  spoke  of  exposed  pulps,  and  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  Dentists  destroy  them ;  this  is  not  the 
best  plan.  A  living  tooth  is  much  better  than  a  dead  one. 
Pulps  can  not  all  be  saved,  dying  pulps  can  not,  but  some  can 
be,  and  even  inflamed  pulps  can  be  treated  and  saved,  gome 
thus  treated  years  ago  are  still  alive.  Does  not  find  many 
exposed  pulps  in  his  practice  now.  The  method  of  treatment 
should  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  we  fill, 
all  the  space  should  be  occupied,  but  the  nerve  must  not  be 
pressed.  A  non  conductor  must  be  used,  as  Hill's  stopping, 
or  OS-artificial.  The  latter  is  not  always  the  thing,  without 
care  in  its  applic.ition  it  will  act  as  a  caustic.  Diseased  pulps, 
if  protruding,  puncture  and  cover  up,  or  treat  therapeutically 
with  creosote,  glycerine  and  tannin.    Puncturing  or  wounding 
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is  of  no  consequence,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  pulp.  Excision 
can  be  practiced,  but  is  not  very  practicable. 

Dr.  Hunt  has  not  had  an  experience  so  satisfactory,  and 
has  abandoned  capping  for  some  years  back. 

Dr.  Morrison  (Noblesville)  was  opposed  to  capping  in  the 
old  way,  which  left  a  space  not  completely  filled  up,  as  this 
space  will  ultimately  be  filled  by  the  pulp  protruding  through 
the  orifice  of  exposure,  and  often  cause  its  strangulation  and 
death. 

Dr.  Taft  fills  with  os-artificial  in  approximal  cavities  of  the 
incisors,  for  some  time,  and  afterward  removes,  and  fills  with 
gold.     Sometimes  the  orifice  closes  up  of  itself. 

Dr.  Burgess  feels  relieved  after  hearing  Dr.  Taft ;  for  five 
years  ago,  he  gave  his  method  substantially  as  that  of  the 
present,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  friends  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Goode  spoke  of  his  old  method,  and  a  kind  of  heroic 
experiment  with  hot  fusible  metal,  but  has  success  now  in  the 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Taft,  yet  he  thinks  we  need  more 
light  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Hunt  suggested  that  to  know  the  work  was  well  done, 
it  must  be  undone  and  examined  to  prove  the  fact. 

Dr.  Watt  said  he  had  often  undone  the  work,  and  proved 
the  success.  The  chances  for  success  are  the  same  as  in  com- 
pound fracture,  or  gun-shot  wound. 

OS-ARTIFICIAL. 

Dr.  Taft  said  he  had  been  shown  an  os-artificial  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  supplied  with. 

Dr.  Eddelman  said  he  was  not  much  conversant  with  the 
os-artificial  referred  to,  but  had  a  specimen,  which  was  shown. 
It  must  be  kept  dry  while  being  introduced,  and  has  a  better 
finish  than  the  common  os-artificial. 

ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 

Dr.  M.  Wells  uses  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  in  fang. 
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Dr.  Keightley  related  a  case  that  was  not  cured  by  extrac- 
tion. 

Dr.  Watt  has  used  a  compress  to  prevent  opening  exter- 
nally, in  cases  of  inferior  bicuspids,  and  is  very  particular  to 
have  the  opening  on  the  inside.  He  resorts  to  hypodermic 
injections,  before  suppuration  commences,  with  good  success. 
Medicines  administered  in  this  way  are  twice  as  potent,  and 
perhaps,  four  times  as  speedy  in  their  operation,  as  when 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  Uses  solution  of  morphine,  gr. 
16  to  oz.  Tincture  of  opium  is  also  used.  The  alcohol  in 
the  tr.  opi'm.  causes  severe  pain  for  a  short  time.  A  case 
was  given  to  illustrate,  with  good  results  following.  The  ad- 
vantages of  opium  over  aconite  and  belladonna  are  in  its  ac- 
knowledged influence  in  subduing  inflammation.  In  exter- 
nal treatment,  sometimes  uses  spray  to  freeze  the  gum,  then 
use  trephine,  and  app^y  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  in  opening. 

Dr.  Goode  related  a  severe  case  treated  with  leeches,  with 
good  results. 

Dr.  Purcell  related  an  extremely  bad  case  that  was  treated 
in  1853  or  '54,  and  is  yet  well.    He  uses  creosote  and  iodine. 

Dr.  Rawis  uses  the  same  treatment  externally. 

Dr.  Hancock  related  a  case  of  a  second  bicuspid  that 
opened  externally,  which  was  cured. 

Dr.  Morrison  (Noblesville)  gave  a  case  of  a  central  incisor 
that  he  filled  with  gold  to  the  apex,  then  treated  the  abscess 
by  cutting  down  upon  it  with  an  abscess  lancet,  and  pressing 
a  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with  creosote  to  the  bottom  of 
the  opening.     The  case  was  successful. 

SENSITIVE  DENTINE. 

Dr.  Hancock  gave  his  experience  with  morphine.  Fails  in 
one  out  of  three  cases,  as  a  local  application.  Sometimes 
uses  it  systematically,  but  uses  it  dry  in  cavity  with  best  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Ila\^ls  uses  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
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Dr.  Newby  uses  chloride  of  zinc  and  morphine,  both  often 
fail,  and  the  spray  has  also  failed  in  his  hands. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Hunt  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  was  voted 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their 
rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered 
Drs.  Watt,  Taft  and  Keely  for  their  kind  participation  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Purcell,  the  subject  of  Dental  Legisla- 
tion was  again  taken  up.  The  committee  of  last  year  was 
continued  with  discretionary  powers,  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Moore's  resolution  of  yesterday. 

Dr.  Watt  spoke  of  the  Ohio  law  and  gave  us  encourage- 
ment. He  hoped  that  we  would  move  in  the  matter  before 
emigration  commenced  from  his  State,  and  that  Indiana 
would  not  become  the  paradise  of  quacks. 

Dr.    Goode  oifered  the  following   resolution  which   was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Professor  George  Watt  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  this  Association,  and  as  a  further  testi- 
monial of  out  high  appreciation  of  his  invaluable  services  to 
this  Association,  and  to  the  profession  generally,  we  request 
him  to  accept  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  Watt  then  entertained  the  Association  for  sometime  in 
a  kind  of  miscellaneous  way.  He  first  spoke  of  Tangle 
Tent  (Laminaria  Digitata)  for  Dental  purposes.  It  was  used 
in  surgery,  in  fistulous  openings  ;  and  as  a  dilator  of  the  os- 
uteri.  He  thought  it  would  be  good  for  wedging,  to  separate 
the  teeth.  It  expands  three  times  its  diameter,  as  seen  in 
the  specimen  present,  and  has  great  force.  It  will  do  its 
work  in  about  three  hours. 

Nitrous  Oxyd,  in  many  cases  acts  better  the  second  and 
third  administration  ;  in  others  it  does  not.  In  some  he 
would  not  give  it  a  second  time,  but  it  does  well  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  Rules  to  govern  in  repeating :  disposition 
of  patient,  breathing  freely  the  first  time,  and  absence  of  pal- 
lor, &c. 
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A  case,  of  an  operation  on  flexed  knee  was  given,  in  which 
the  gas  was  repeated  a  number  of  times.  Ptyalism  followed, 
and  was  attributed  to  the  gas-— needs  to  be  tested  further  in 
this  direction.  The  bile  is  a  carbo-hydro^en,  and  may  be 
removed  from  the  blood  by  the  gas.  Jaundice  may  be  thus 
cured.  The  therapeutic  dose  is  from  five  to  six  gallons,  slow- 
ly breathed.  From  six  to  eight  doses,  thus  taken  daily,  or 
twice  a  day  will  produce  ptyalism.  To  get  its  therapeutic 
effects,  it  must  be  given  in  doses  as  above,  and  not  as  an 
anaesthetic.  It  relieves  excess  of  venereal  passion — makes 
a  beast  of  a  man  as  modest  as  a  maid ;  subdues  the  passion 
while  the  venereal  power  is  not  lost.  Finds  difficulty  in  these 
investigations  on  account  of  practicing  a  specialty.  Physi- 
cians do  not  co-operate  as  they  should.  Wants  it  tried  on 
females  as  well  as  males.  More  light  is  needed.  Has  given 
the  gas  in  epilepsy  and  softening  of  the  brain  without  bad  re- 
sults, and  in  this  connection  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  pa- 
tients, and  the  difference  between  a  profession  and  a  trade 
were  defined.  Would  not  give  the  gas  to  over-heated  or  ex- 
cited patients,  as  the  red  corpuscles  will  not  take  up  the 
oxygen  fast  enough  to  cause  anaesthesia.  The  menstrual 
period  is  unfavorable  on  account  of  hysterical  excitement^ 
and  the  loading  of  the  blood  with  the  debris  of  the  period* 
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Editorial. 


-»e- 


"  PLASTIC  GOLD." 

The  efforts  made  by  members  of  our  profession  and  others  to 
obtain  a  reliable  variety  of  plastic  gold  for  the  market  have  not 
yet  proved  entirely  successful.  Many  difficulties  have  arisen  ; 
and  some  of  these  have  been  overcome.  None  of  them  afford  th« 
slightest  argument  against  the  use  of  plastic  gold  for  filling  teeth, 
when  properly  prepared  and  legitimately  used.  Crystallized  gold 
has  been  prepared  in  plastic  masses,  so  as  to  make  perfect  fillings, 
with  less  labor,  and  in  less  time  than  are  necessary  to  produce 
like  results  with  foil.  Fillings  from  such  material,  inserted  in 
1853,  with  badly  shaped,  unserrated  instruments,  and  before  the 
operators  had  learned  the  peculiar  manipulations  necessary  to  the 
best  possible  results,  are  now  solid  masses  of  gold,  saving  and 
strengthening  the  teeth  which  contain  them.  This,  too,  notwith- 
standing that  the  profession  had  as  yet  failed  to  recognize  the 
welding  properties  of  gold.  (When  the  writer  of  this,  in  1856, 
in  the  American  Dental  Convention,  stated  that  "  gold  is  preemi- 
nently the  welding  metal,  being  the  only  one  that  can  be  welded 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  his  statement  was  met  by  doubt,  and 
even  treated  with  derision.) 

A  few  thoughts  on  the  causes  of  failure,  and  if  able,  a  few  hints 
that  may  lead  to  useful  results,  are  all  that  will  be  aimed  at  now. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  crystal  gold  effort  has  been  gravely  pro- 
nounced a  failure  in  toto ;  but,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  referred 
to,  which  are  by  no  means  lonely,  it  would  be  as  consistent  to 
deny  that  coition  and  conception  are  essential  to  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  because  some  of  us  raise  no  babies. 

Before  me  is  a  small  mass  of  plastic  gold.  The  microscope  reveals 
that  it  is  definitely  crystallized.  Pressure  reveals  that  it  is  plastic. 
Pressed  on  a  bar  of  steel  whose  surface  is  indented  with  pits 
invisible  by  the  unassisted  eye,  the  magnifier  shows,  on  the  gold, 
prominences  counterpart  to  the  pits.     It  is  sufficiently  plastic  for 
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practical  use.  It  is  at  least  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk 
of  any  plastic  gold  now  in  the  market.  It  is  as  plastic  as  any  of 
them,  though  not  as  compressible.  Now,  if  any  of  the  plastic 
gold  in  the  market  is  compressed  to  one-fourth  its  present  bulk,  it 
is  far  less  plastic,  and  not  nearly  so  compressible  as  this ;  and  yet 
it  has  the  same  distance  to  travel — the  same  changes  to  undergo, 
in  becoming  solid  gold  that  this  has.  This  being  true,  we  know 
that  the  plastic  golds,  as  now  furnished,  are  all  too  porous.  Many 
speak  of  the  plasticity  of  gold  when  they  really  refer  to  its  po- 
rosiiy. 

The  plastic  golds  in  the  market  are  simply  precipitates.  Va- 
rieties may  be  obtained  in  several  ways.  The  strength  of  the 
solution,  the  character  of  the  precipitant,  the  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  added  to  the  solution,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
foreign  matter,  are  some  of  the  modifying  circumstances.  The 
electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  probably  something  to 
do  in  preventing  uniformity  of  results.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
general  complaint  on  this  point.  Members  of  the  profession  tell 
us  they  have  been  delighted  with  one  specimen,  and  digusted  with 
the  next  from  the  same  manufacturer.  Manufacturers  have  re- 
peatedly promised  uniform  results,  honestly  expecting  to  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  have  as  often  failed. 

A  part  of  the  difl5culty  has  risen  from  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  gold  have  not  been  practicing  dentists.  They 
could  not  know  so  well  what  was  wanted  ;  and  not  realizins:  the 
difficulties  and  defects,  were  less  likely  to  labor  for  their  removal. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  change  in  this  respect  recently. 

The  specimen  before  us  was  prepared  by  a  modification  of  A. 
J.  Watts'  first  patent — that  is,  as  directed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
market.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  produced  by  following  the  pat- 
ent closely  or  blindly.  It  would  sell  like  cigars,  especially  in  the 
West — indeed  in  every  place,  unless  in  Philadelphia,  where  they 
gave  a  bur-drill  trial  to  one  of  its  comrades,  and  condemned  the 
whole  family.  But  this  variety  can  not  be  afforded  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  precipitated  golds  or  the  foils.  But  it  would  sell  at 
prices  that  would  justify  its  manufacture. 

Many  ask  why  it  is  not  in  the  market ;  and  like  myself,  many 
wish  to  buy  it.     No  one  who  reads  Taft's  Operative  Den- 
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TISTRY  will  believe  he  would  use  mucli  foil  if  this  gold  could  be 
purchased.     I  have  tried  to  have  it  in  the  market.     A  number  of 
times  I  have  sent  specimens  of  it  to  Dr.   A.  J.  Watts  by  mail, 
and  twice  by  the  hands  of  professed   friends,  requesting  him  to 
furnish  such  an  article  for  sale,  assuring  him  that  it  would  sell 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  that  he  was  furnishing.     I 
never  heard  either  from  him  or  the  gold.       Twice  I  tried  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with   him,  but  failed.       Those   apparently  co- 
operating with  him  seemed  unwilling  that  I  should  see  him  ;  and 
from  this  I  conclude  that  he  never  received  either  my  communi- 
cations or  the  gold.     And  I  can  not  object;  for  I  was,   no  doubt, 
regarded  as  a  spy,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Taft  and  I  once  pre- 
pared gold  for  sale.      At  the  time  we  did  so,  I  had  no  idea  we 
were  infringing  on  A.  J.  W's  patent.      As  soon  as  I  had  doubts 
on  the  subject  I  ceased  to  make  the  gold  for  sale ;  but  tried  to 
save  it  to  the  profession  in  the  manner  described  ;  and   regard  it 
as  quite  unfortunate  that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  Dr.  Watts.     I  do  not  believe  an  expert  can  make  a  ?*se- 
/w^  preparation  of  gold  by  following  the  patent;  hence,  I  doubt 
its  validity,  but  have  been  disposed  to  respect  it.     But  by  modi- 
fying the  process  a  far  better  article  than  is  now  for  sale  can  be 
obtained. 

A  frank  statement  is  thus  made  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
longer  misunderstood.  Inasmuch  as  this  gold  is  confined  to  the 
offices  of  Watt  and  Williams,  in  Cincinnati  and  Xenia,  we  have 
been  charged  with  selfishness,  and  suspected  of  unprofessional 
conduct,  by  some  not  duly  informed  of  the  facts,  and  possibly  by 
some  a  little  envious.     We'd  like  to  see  that  gold  in  the  market. 

W. 


-«e- 


TREATMENT  OF  ROOTS. 

The  almost  universal  practice  of  extraction  of  the  roots  of  all 
teeih,  the  crowns  of  which  have  beco  i  e  so  much  decayed,  as  not 
to  be  susceptible  of  filling,  is  one  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  a  little.  The  indications  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  are 
not  very  definite  or  uniform,  a  condition  that  would  be  to  one 
operator  a  clear  indication  for  extraction  might  be  quite  otherwise 
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to  another.  This  variation  of  indications,  is,  however,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  variation  in  both  the  natural  and  acquired 
abilities,  of  different  operators. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  we  will  especially  direct  atten- 
tion is  the  retention  of  the  healthy  roots  of  teeth,  in  the  jaws- 
roots  free  from  disease,  or  that  may  by  proper  treatment  become 
so.  A  solid  root  in  the  alveolus,  is  no  more  liable  to  become  the 
occasion  of  disease,  than  before  its  pulpless  crown  was  destroyed. 
It  is  true  that  roots  decayed  to  a  mere  conical  shell,  will  occasion 
irritation  and  frequently  disease  to  some  extent ;  but  this  plea  is 
for  those  roots  that  are  comparatively  sound,  without  reference  to 
the  part  of  the  mouth  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  without 
reference  to  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth.  Several  obvious  ad- 
vantages accrue  from  their  preservation. 

The  alveolus,  gums  and  other  neighboring  soft  parts  too,  are 
retained  with  their  natural  form  and  position,  in  which,  if  the 
root  was  removed,  a  marked  change  rapidly  occurs,  marring  sym- 
metry and  beauty,  and  perhaps  vitiating  enunciation.  By  the 
removal  of  a  tooth,  or  its  roots,  the  neighboring  teeth  loose  sup- 
port to  some  extent,  they  are  liable  to  be,  and  usually  are  thrown 
out  of  their  proper  position,  and  that  nicety  of  occlusion  with 
the  antagonizing  teeth,  so  important  in  thorough  mastication,  is 
destroyed.  How  common  is  it  to  see  such  teeth,  either  failing 
altogether  to  make  contact  with  their  antagonist,  or  only  touch- 
ing them  in  a  very  inefficient  manner,  at  a  single  point,  edge  or 
angle.  So  long  as  the  alveolus  is  occupied  by  its  complement  of 
roots,  such  derangement  can  not  occur.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
such  roots  usually  render  valuable  service  in  mastication. 

Every  one  is  aware,  at  least  who  has  had  teeth  extracted,  that 
owing  to  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  operated  upon,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  adjoining  teeth,  as  before,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  they  are  used  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  for  a  long  time, 
and  usually  they  are  never  afterward  used  as  efficiently  as  before. 
The  gum,  even  after  the  socket  is  thoroughly  closed,  makes  but 
a  very  feeble  resistance  to  many  hard,  rough  substances  that  are 
brought  in  contact  with  it  during  mastication  ;  hence,  it  is  found 
that  the  teeth  adjoining  a  vacant  alveolus  are,  for  a  time,  thrown 
out  of  use,  at  least  so  far  as  mastication  is  concerned,  and  neces- 
sarily suffer  a  want  of  exercise  and  cleanliness.    The  same  is  true, 
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also,  of  their  antagonists.  Grood  firm  roots,  though  dressed  down 
even  with  the  margin  of  the  gums,  will  sustain  the  contact  of 
rough  hard  substances  equally  as  well  as  before  the  crown  is  lost, 
and  protect  the  soft  parts  from  injury — enabling  contiguous  teeth 
to  be  used  as  well  as  formerly. 

Then,  we  would  suggest,  save  all  sound  healthy  roots,  or  those 
that  can  be  made  so,  and  especially  if  a  plate  is  not  to  be  inser- 
ted. If  a  portion^  of  the  crown  of  such  tooth  is  standing  which 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  cut  it  ofi",  and  dress  down  with  the  file 
almost  or  quite  to  the  margin  of  the  gum,  and  fill  the  canals  of 
the  roots,  and  any  portion  of  pulp  chamber  that  may  remain 
after  the  dressing.  If  the  pulp  in  such  a  tooth  or  root  is  liv- 
ing it  of  course  should  be  removed,  and  the  root  or  roots  filled. 

It  is  important  in  all  such  cases  to  dress  down,  if  possible,  till 
a  smooth  solid  surface  is  obtained,  one  that  will  afford  no  lodg- 
ment for  food  or  any  foreign  substance. 

We  have  pursued  this  practice  to  some  extent  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  much  more  frequently  during  the  last  six  years 
than  previously,  and  have  never  in  a  single  instance  had  occasion 
to  regret  it ;  we  find,  now,  many  cases  of  this  kind  that  have  been 
doing  invaluable  service  for  years  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  small 
gratification  to  receive  the  thanks  and  expression  of  appreciation 
from  grateful  patients,  who  had  presented  themselves,  anticipa- 
ting the  terrible  operation  of  extraction. 

Fellow  practitioners  try  it  and  report.  T. 


-«o- 


INSTRUMENTS. 

We  have  heretofore,  occasionally  intimated  that  some  improve- 
ment in  the  instruments  employed  in  the  operation  of  filling  teeth 
was  desirable.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  fact  of  needed  im- 
provement has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  to  a  very  com- 
mendable extent. 

We  have  been  using  for  several  months  (long  enough  to  make 
a  very  thorough  test)  excavators  and  drills  manufactured  by  S. 
S.  White  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  before  used. 
Their  excellence  consists  in  precision  of  form,  excellence  of  tem- 
per and  fineness  of  finish,  and  made  of  the  very  finest  material. 
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There  is  also  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  plugging  in- 
struments, these  being  very  accurately  serrated  and  beautifully 
finished  ;  the  finish  of  the  serrations  is  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, though  the  points  of  these  instruments,  constitute  the  most 
important  part,  yet  the  others  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
shalt,  or  that  part  extending  from  that  point  to  the  handle,  should 
be  neatly  and  delicately  formed,  and  have  a  spring  temper  and  be 
highly  polished.  The  handles  should  also  be  of  such  form  as  to 
best  facilitate  their  use  in  their  respective  work.  If  of  steel, 
finely  polished,  silvered  or  gilded. 

The  steel  handles  as  formerly  from  the  forge,  or  the  coarse  file, 
indicates  a  want  of  that  delicate  taste  and  refinement  that  should 
always  characterize  the  Dentist. 

We  have  also  recently  obtained  from  H.  R.  Sherwood,  of  this 
city,  some  very  fine  excavators  and  bur  drills;  these  have  an  ex- 
cellence of  finish  hardly  surpassed  by  any  ;  the  form,  finish  and 
temper  of  the  points  are  most  excellent.  The  bulbs  of  the  bur 
drills  were  turned  in  a  lathe  (according  to  a  suggestion  we  made 
several  years  ago)  and  hence,  are  more  perfect  than  those  made 
by  the  ordinary  method.  While  the  points  of  these  instruments 
of  Mr.  S.  have  received  very  especial  attention  in  every  particu- 
lar, the  handles,  we  think,  are  the  neatest  we  have  seen.  They 
are  six-sided,  slightly  tapering,  finely  polished,  and  with  a  deep 
spring  temper  blue. 

There  is  a  charm  about  beautiful  things.  We  are  delighted 
with  the  progress — we  had  almost  said  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, attained  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  dental  in- 
struments, especially  those  we  have  named.  We  are  always  glad 
to  announce  such  things  to  our  professional  brethren,  and  should 
account  that  we  are  recreant  to  their  best  interests  if  we  refused 
to  do.  T. 


-«e- 


INSTINCT  OUTSTUNK. 

"  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way; 
Wliile  meaner  things,  which  instinct  leads, 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray." 

So  thought,  and  so  sung  the  poet  Christian  Cowper  ;  but  there 
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are  meaner  things  now  than  when  he  lived,  and  their  instinct  out- 
siinks  any  thino;  then  known,  unless  it  be  the  instinct  by  which 
the  skunk  consecrates  its  home  against  the  intrusion  of  impious 
invaders.     Don't  you  believe  it? 

Then  think  of  a  '*  Steam  Dental  Establishment"  announcing 
**  a  full  upper  or  lower  set  of  teeth  for  $10  to  $15."  Imagine  a 
lady  caller  drawn  thither  by  steam  power,  the  magic  of  the  word 
being  the  only  symptom  of  steam  force  used  in  the  place,  said 
patient  remarking  "  you  make  teeth  for  ten  dollars,  I  believe." 
"  Well,  yes,  we  sell  ready  made  for  ten  to  fifteen.  But  your  fea- 
tures are  a  little  finer  than  the  average.  I  fear  we  have  none  to 
fit  you,  but  we'll  see."  So  the  patient  is  seated,  and  a  few  worn 
out  "  temporary  sets"  of  former  patients,  not  much  filthier  than 
something  else,  are  stuck  into  the  mouth.  "  No,  we'll  have  to 
take  the  measure  of  your  mouth,  and  make  a  piece  to  order." 

"Are  they  all  the  same  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  made  to  order  they're  twenty  dollars." 

*•  We'll  I  reckon  I  can't  do  no  better." 

"  Not  in  this  town  you  can't." 

An  impression  of  the  mouth  with  wax,  last  used  in  the  mouth 

of  a  pro digal,  affords  a  guide  in  "making  a  set   to  order  ;" 

the  cash  is  paid,  and  at  least  half  of  the  acting  parties  are  satis- 
fied. 

Imagine  this  ;  and,  Q.  E.  D.     There  we've  touched  it ! 

Chloride  of  lime?  or  carbolic  acid?  Which  is  best  Mr.  Health 
Officer  ?  W. 


-«c- 


PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

What  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  !  How  unfriendly  it  was 
not  to  answer  them  !  '  But  if  a  man  couldn't  how  could  he  ?" 
No  doubt  that  very  many  of  our  professional  brethren  feel 
slighted  because  we  failed  to  answer  their  many  inquiries.  We 
simply  could  not  spare  the  nerve  force  to  do  so.  We  have  not 
neglected  their  wishes  more  than  we  have  our  own  business.  W^e 
hope  this  explanation  will  relieve  any  feeling  of  suspense  pertain- 
ing to  the  matter.  Not  many  will  believe  their  letters  have  been 
neglected  for  want  of  friendship  or  lack  of  interest.  Though  not 
expecting  to  abound  in  private  correspondence,  we  hope  to  con- 
tribute more  to  the  pages  of  the  Register  than  for  a  few  months 
back;    but  even  of  this  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  confident.      W. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TRICHINA. 

BY  RUDOLPH  VIRCHOW,  M.D.PH.D.,  PROF.  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Translated  by  Rufus  King  Browne,  M.  D. 
[Contiuued  from  page  ilH.] 

Recurring  to  the  Trichina,  if  we  wish  to  determine  their 
presence,  the  question  confronts  us,  where  shall  we  investi- 
gate, i.  e.  from  what  part  of  the  infested  body  is  the  meat 
for  examination  to  be  taken  ?  Even  in  cases  of  slight  infes- 
tation by  Trichina,  it  is  not  of  serious  consequence  what  part 
is  thus  selected  from,  for  they  are  generally  found  in  all  the 
muscles  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest ;  in  those  of  the 
trunk,  as  well  as  those  of  the  head  and  members.  One  set 
of  muscular  fibres  alone  is  an  exception,  viz:  the  heart. 
Therefore,  the  eatinir  of  this  last  can  be  done  without  danser. 
But  if  the  Trichina  are  spread  through  all  the  muscles,  yet 
they  seem  to  be  more  numerous  in  some  than  in  others. 
These  are  the  ends  of  the  muscles,  i.  e.  those  portions  where 
the  muscle  adjoins  the  tendons  and  the  bone. 
Vol.  XXII. — 31. 
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^*f7-  ^-  In  the  adjoining  figure,  in  a  part  of 

the  muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the 
human  leg,  is  shown  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  Trichina  around  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tendon.  The  white 
light  striped  places  show  the  ten- 
don, the  dark,  denser  stripes  the 
muscle.  Around  the  latter,  near  the 
end  of  the  muscle,  is  seen  a  garland 
of  the  Trichina  capsules. 

This  peculiar  appearance  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Tri- 
china in  their  migration  proceed  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  muscles,  to  a  point  where  their  further 
progress  is  stayed  by  certain  obvStiicles.  For  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  in  man,  the  practical  deduction  is,  that  if  we 
wish  to  select  a  part  of  the  muscle  for  special  investigation 
it  should  be  from  the  vicinity  of  a  tendon. 

All  we  have  said  hitherto  relates  only  to  the  encapsuled 
Trichina,  which  are  already  encased  in  lime.  But  how  shall 
we  find  those  which  are  not  in  this  state,  or  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  encapsuled? 

Without  the  microscope  this  is  altogether  impossible.  To 
be  sure  I  have  seen  with  the  naked  eye  a  full  grown  free  Tri- 
china, as  a  white  point,  but  whether  this  point  was  an  animal 
I  could  not  with  certainty  affirm. 

The  movements  of  a  free  Trichina  are  scarcely  recogniza- 
ble. It  never  amounts  to  a  change  of  posture  of  its  entire 
body.  In  unusual  conditions  it  moves  slightly,  but  usually 
this  consists  of  mere  diminution  and  return  of  the  breadth  of 
the  coil. 

These  changes  of  movement  are  so  very  slight  that  they 
are  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  '  But  if  the  animal  be 
wholly  uncoiled  it  will  be  invisible,  since  the  very  narrow 
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transparent  body  interposes  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  per- 
fect transmission  of  light. 

The  best  mode  of  proceeding  consists  in  cutting  with  a 
sharp  knife  a  small  bundle  of  meat,  putting  this  on  a  clean 
glass  plate,  add  a  drop  of  water,  cover  it  with  a  very  thin 
slip  of  glass,  pressed  down,  and  bring  the  whole  under  the 
microscope. 

Below,  in  cut  B^  a  Trichina  is  shown  within  a  muscular  fibre 

Fig.  3. 


which  has  become  enlarged  by  its  presence.  This  piece  is 
from  the  muscle  of  a  person  dead  from  too  large  a  migration 
of  Trichina  (in  the  epidemic  of  Burg). 

We  now  speak,  not  of  capsules,  but  of  the  Trichina  itself. 
We  therefore  describe  the  animal. 
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jFig.  4,  A    full   grown   old   muscle 

Trichina,  as  shown  300  times 
magnified  in  Fig.  4,  is  a  round 
worm  that  is  similar  in  shape 
to  a  rain-worm.  It  has  an  an- 
terior pointed  end  a,  in  which 
is  the  mouth,  from  which  a  nar- 
row tube,  the  oesophagus,  pro- 
ceeds. The  oesophagus  is  sur- 
rounded bj  a  thick  body  of 
cells  Cy  which  stretch  through  a 
great  part  of  the  body,  and  end 
in  a  fine  intestine  near  d.  The 
intestine  runs  to  the  posterior 
end  where  it  terminates  in  an  orifice. 

Near  e  is  seen  a  dark  heap  of  granules.  This  is  placed  in 
the  sexual  canal  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body.  These  two  main  parts,  the  digestive 
and  sexual,  are  covered  by  a  strong  external  skin  which 
shows  fine  transverse  wrinkles. 

The  Trichina  is,  therefore,  a  fully  organized  animal  of  the 
class  worms,  the  inner  structure  of  which  can  be  well  recog- 
nized on  account  of  the  transparency  of  its  skin.  But  of 
course  this  can  only  be  done  with  a  microscope,  and  a  lens  of 
300  diameters.  With  inferior  instruments,  and  low  powers, 
one  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  outer  shape  of  the  worm* 
For  common  purposes  this  is  sufficient,  as  well  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  meat  as  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  error  in  the  case.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  no  species  of  maggot  has  any  resemblance  to  it,  es- 
pecially the  larvae  of  flies  have  quite  another  shape,  and  are 
a  great  deal  larger,  and  if  ignorant  butchers  and  others  as- 
sert that  the  Trichina  afi"air  was  that  of  harmless  maggots,  it 
is  only  a  sign  of  exceeding  ignorance  and  levity. 

Trichina  are  found  in  instances  of  flesh  migration 
loose  in  the  flesh,  and  if  we  cut  out  a  small  piece  and  lay  it 
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in  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  glass  plate,  quite  a  number  of 
them  float  around  the  piece  of  flesh.  But  the  capsules  hold 
similar  animals  in  older  cases,  even  those  when  the  capsules 
have  become  chalky,  and  we  can  free  them  by  a  slight  pres- 
sure. 

When  the  chalking  is  incomplete,  and  the  capsules  have 
attained  a  certain  tenacity  and  rigidity,  they  burst  under 
slight  pressure,  and  the  animal  is  extruded.  When  one  has 
taken  the  particles  of  meat,  and  placed  them  upon  a  glass 
plate,  and  covered  them  with  a  thin  glass,  to  prOv^^s  upon  the 
latter  suflices  to  dislodo-e  them  from  the  cansules ;  this  state- 
ment  will  make  it  clear  that  an  understanding  of  the  Tri- 
china pre-supposes  an  application  of  the  microscope,  and  that 
only  in  the  fullest  development,  and  the  state  of  chalkiness  of 
the  capsules  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

What  is  the  danger  from  the  Trichina  to  the  human  body  ? 
In  the  historical  part  of  this  treatise  we  mentioned  that  more 
than  two  deceniums  since  the  discovery  of  the  Trichina  have 
elapsed,  and  there  was  not  attributed  to  them  any  dangerous 
action  on  the  human  body.  It  was  also  said  that  only  cured 
cases  had  been  observed,  and  even  these  had  been  rarely  in- 
vestigated. Years  passed  without  a  single  new  case  becom- 
ing known,  and  even  to  this  day,  in  France,  only  a  single 
observation  has  been  made;  while  in  other  countries  not  a 
single  one  has  been  published. 

I  have  first  shown  that  with  careful  observation  a  greater 
frequency  of  the  presence  of  Trichina  will  be  found.  In  the 
single  year  of  1859^,  six  times  I  found  the  animals  in  human 
corpses,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  seen  more  cases  than  had 
been  reported  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world  for  thirty 
preceding  years. 

I  may  say,  that  last  November  I  found  four  ncAV  cases  of 
Trichina  in  persons  who  had  died  at  the  "  Charity  Hospital." 
Other  investigators  have  found  similar  cases. 

1.  Virchow'8  Arch.  XVIII,  pp  330. 
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One  has  to  remark  here  that  all  these  were  first  recognized 
by  dissection,  and  while  these  persons  lived  no  one  had  a 
misgiving  of  their  condition.  All  the  Trichina  found  in  these 
cases  were  encapsuled,  they  were,  therefore,  all  cured  cases, 
but  they  have  a  weighty  significance,  as  they  show  that  the 
possibility  of  a  danger  we  fear  in  other  cases  is  not  far  re- 
moved. 

But  these  experiences  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  general  interest,  if  other  cases  of  fresh  migration, 
not  encapsuled,  and  free  Trichina  had  not  been  discovered,  and 
if  we  had  not  been  led  by  this  to  investigate  the  source  of  these 
migrations,  and  if,  finally,  no  epidemic  of  cases,  and  cases  of 
death  in  consequence  thereof  had  occurred. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Zencker,^  that  he  first,  in  and  near  Dres- 
den, observed  such  an  epidemic,  and  also  showed  in  the  ham 
and  sausages  made  from  one  particular  pig,  the  Trichina. 
This  pig  had  been  butchered  on  a  farm  near  Dresden.  The 
butcher,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  other  people  had  fallen 
sick,  and  a  previously  perfectly  healthy  servant  girl  had  died. 
In  her  body  an  abundance  of  Trichina  weie  found.  I  received 
from  Mr.  Zencker  a  piece  of  the  ham,  as  well  as  a  muscle  of 
the  girl,  and,  therefore,  had  the  opportunity  not  only  to  verify 
his  previous  observations,  but  with  this  material  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  on  animals  which  I  will  shortly  state  : 

A  rabbit  fed  with  Trichina  from  the  girl,  died  in  a  month 
with  its  flesh  full  of  them.  Some  of  this  flesh  was  given  to  a 
second  rabbit.  It  also  died  in  a  month.  With  this  meat  three 
other  rabbits  were  fed.  Of  these,  two  died  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  and  the  third  in  the  fourth  week.  To  another  animal 
the  meat  of  these  was  fed.  As  it  ate  but  little  it  lived  six 
weeks.  In  all  of  these  the  muscles  after  death  were  found 
filled  with  Trichina.  Even  in  the  smallest  particle  of  their 
meat  several  were  found. 


1.  Virchow  Arch.  XVIII,  pp  56X. 
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To  be  certain  that  this  result  was  in  reality  due  to  the  fed 
Trichina  meat,  I  examined  parts  of  the  muscles  of  some  of 
these  animals  before  tliey  were  fed.  I  did  not.  find  a  single 
Trichina,  and  they  have  never  been  found  in  these  animals 
unless  they  had  previously  been  fed  with  meat  containing 
Trichina.  A  few  weeks  after  feeding  the  muscles  of  the  same 
animals  which  I  had  found  free  of  them,  were  filled  with  them. 
Convincing  as  these  experiments  of  the  infection  resulting 
in  death  were,  through  five  generations  of  animals,  one  might 
still  imagine  them  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 

To  preclude  this  possibility,  there  was  only  to  be  shown 
that  the  migration  and  infestation  really  proceeded  from  the 
feeding  of  the  animals  with  Trichina.  This,  however,  could 
be  demonstrated.  It  could  be  proved  that  the  Trichina  in 
the  fed  meat  became  free  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the 
rabbit,  and  become  individuals  of  both  sexes  which  in  a  short 
time  attained  a  length  of  from  three  to  four  millemetres,  and 
with  the  naked  eye  can  be  seen  as  fine  white  threads.  Eggs 
are  produced  in  the  female,  and  from  these,  young  even  in 
the  body  of  the  mother,  which  about  a  week  later  are  born, 
and  move  about  freely  in  the  mucus  of  the  intestine.  The 
Trichina  are,  therefore,  animals  which  beget  living  young. 

The  young  are  exceedingly  minute.  They  are  the  smallest 
of  the  class  of  thread-worms  known.  It  is  the  young  which 
leave  the  intestine  and  penetrate  the  body. 

I  have  found  them  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  the  pericardium,  and  in 
the  muscles.  In  the  latter  they  find  the  suitable  conditions 
for  their  further  development.  Here  they  increase,  and  in  from 
three  to  five  weeks  attain  the  size  of  their  parents  at  the  time 
they  were  fed. 

The  above  series  of  investigations  which  I  communicated 
to  the  Paris  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  their  session  of  July  2d, 
3  860,  allow  no  doubt  of  the  history  and  importance  of  the 
Trichina.  I  have  myself  repeated  these  investigations 
several  times,  and  other  observers  have   done  likewise.     If 
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we  add  to  these  the  observations  made  on  men  which  increase 
every  year,  it  must  be  regarded  as  folly  or  criminal  to  speak 
of  unfounded  fear  of  Trichina  (Trichinaphobie). 

A  whole  series  of  cases,  or  as  they  are  called  epidemical^ 
are  well  established.  I  refer  to  the  epidemics  of  Plauen,^  Calbe 
on  Saale,'  Quedlinburg,^  Burg  near  Magdeburg,  Weimar  and 
Hettstadt  near  Eislaben,  as  well  as  the  very  curious  case 
which  happened  on  a  Hamburg  vessel.*  Several  other  epide- 
mics which  have  been  probably  caused  by  Trichina,  I  do  not 
report  because  of  there  having  been  no  microscopic  investiga. 
tion.  In  the  other  epidemics  there  were  many  cases.  20  to  50 
persons  were  infested,  but  in  the  case  of  Hettstadt  150  persons 
fell  sick,  several  of  these  very  severely,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  were  above  20.^  There  is  no  room,  therefore^ 
for  doubt.  The  most  reliable  observations  have  been 
made.  I  have  examined  flesh  from  the  cases  at  Burg  and 
Hettstadt,  and  found  them  literally  filled  with  Trichina. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  dilate  upon  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  particular.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  symptoms  are  various.  Sometimes  they  are  irritation  of  the 
intestines  (intestinal  catarrh,)  dysentery,  gastric  disturbances, 
and  muscular  disease,  as  weakness,  stiffness,  pains,  resem- 
bling gout  or  rheumatism,  and  a  febrile  condition  similar  to 
that  of  typhus  fever.  Sometimes  the  train  of  symptoms  are 
acute  and  death  occurs  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week.  Some- 
times they  proceed  more  slowly,  and  after  weeks,  convales- 
cence occurs,  with  chronic  disease,  emaciation,  and  loss  of 
strength.  In  several  cases  I  have  examined  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  supposed  to  have  been  victims  of  consumption.    In 


1.  Bahler  the  Trichina  Disease,  and  Its  Treatment  in  Plauen  in  1863. 

2.  G.  Simon,  Prussian  Med.  Zeitung.  1862.  No.  38  to  39. 

3.  Behrens  Deutsche  Klinick.  1863.  No.  XXX. 

4.  Tungell,  Virchow's  Arch.  1863.  Vol  XXVII.  pp  421. 

6.  Up  to  Nov.  23d,   137  cases  of  disease,  and  24  cases  of  death  had 
occurred. 
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these,  "witli  very  little  affection   of  the  lungs  I  found  many 
Trichina,  with  great  decrease  of  muscular  substance^ 

To  the  experienced  physician,  these  cases  of  disease  have 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  gastric  and 
nervous  fevers,  from  gout  and  rheumatic  affections,  but  a  per- 
fectly reliable  judgement  can  only  be  formed  if  Trichina  have 
been  found  in  the  meat  which  was  eaten,  or  in  the  body  of  the 
patient  himself,  but  the  latter  is  only  possible  if  a  small 
piece  of  muscle  be  taken  by  an  operation  from  the  body  of 
the  patient.  Without  the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the 
animals,  we  formerly  were  in  doubt,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  supposition  of  poisoning  was  prevalent. 

Since  the  year  1860,  I  and  several  other  observers  have 
endeavored  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  which  might  result  from  an  incau- 
tious eating  of  pork.  From  the  beginning,  the  opposition  of 
the  butchers  was  raised,  and  even  now  it  still  exists.  I  re- 
mark, however,  that  it  is  precisely  these  tradesmen  who  should 
be  most  interested  in  adopting  every  precaution,  for  the  dan- 
ger not  only  affects  their  trade,  but  their  personal  welfare. 

In  some  of  the  epidemics,  as  well  as  in  a  series  of  single 
cases,  for  instance  those  of  Friedrich,^  Traube,^  Tiingel,  it 
was  just  the  butchers  who  were  infected  by  the  pig  they 
killed.  Of  course  we  have  no  idea  of  infection  by  the  skin, 
but  the  butchers  not  merely  eat  of  the  sausages,  but  most  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  little  of  the  uncooked  meat, 
at  the  time  of  cutting  it  up,  as  well  as  that  which  adheres  to 
the  knife  during  that  process.  They,  therefore,  are  the  first 
exposed  to  the  danger.  Next  came  the  cooks  and  servants, 
and  lastly,  the  rest  of  the  population.  But  even  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  Trichina  disease  in  human  beings  could  not 
be  doubted,  they  busied  themselves  in  a  most  unconscientious 
manner  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  these  facts.     Uninformed  and 


1.  Friedrich.     Virchow'a  Arch.  18G2.  XXV.  pp  399. 

2.  G.  Schultze  de  Trichiaiisi  Diss,  inaug.  Beril.  1803.  pp  17. 
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evil  minded  persons  spread  the  assertion  that  the  disease  had 
not  even  been  shown  in  the  pig.     This  is  utterly  untrue. 

As  I  said  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper,  Leidy,  in  North 
America,  16  years  ago,  found  Trichina  in  a  pig.  Zencker 
found  them  in  the  ham  and  sausages  of  the  pig  partaken  of 
by  the  patients  and  servant  girl  who  died  in  the  Dresden 
epidemic.  He  sent  me  one  piece  of  that  ham,  and  I  ascer- 
tained that  it  contained  Trichina. 

The  same  results  have  been  found  in  the  epidemics  at  Qued- 
linburg  and  Hettstadt,  in  hams  in  the  former  and  in  sausages 
in  the  latter.  In  Hettstadt  it  happened  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  Avere  taken  ill  had  participated  in  a  feast,  whfch  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  October  of  last  year.  Most  convincing, 
however,  is  the  case  described  by  Tiingel. 

The  second  argument  is  no  more  reasonable.  The  most 
careful  trials  with  feeding,  by  Haubner  and  Kuchenmeister, 
and  Leisering,^  pigs  with  Trichina-meat  resulted  in  showing 
that  some  of  these  animals  sickened  and  died,  but  in  their 
conclusions  they  state  that  the  pigs  so  fed,  presented  no  pe- 
culiar symptoms,  such  as  would  be  indicative  of  this  disease 
alone  and  furthermore,  the  reports  of  the  cases  of  epidemics 
contain  no  mention  of  any  such  peculiar  symptoms  in  the  pigs 
whose  meat  caused  the  disease  in  human  beings.'  But,  even 
if  we  admit  that  these  peculiar  symptoms  of  infection  exist 
in  the  pig,  these  will  not  be  apparent  when  the  pigs  are  in 
snarket  and  for  sale. 

Such  are  cases  of  already  cured  and  encapsuled  Trichina. 


1.  Haubner,  Kuchenmeister  and  Leisering  Helminthdogie  Investiga- 
tion's. Dresden.  1863.  pp  5.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
ipartraent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  the  year  1862. 

2.  Dr.  Rupprecht,  in  Hettstadt,  wrote  me  respecting  the  pig  from  which 
proceeded  the  infection  there.  It  was  a  two  and  a  half-year  old  mother  pig, 
who  appeared  to  five  butchers  perfectly  healthy,  another,  and  the  sixth, 
bougbt  it.  It,  therefore,  did  not  appear  suspicious  to  him,  for  he  and 
seven  members  of  the  family  ate  the  meat  and  became  sick. 
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The  real  symptoms  of  disease  may  have  appeared  months  be- 
fore, and  in  single  cases  very  honest  owners  offering  them 
may  acknowledge  that  the  pigs  had  been  sick.  But  there  is 
no  security  in  these  circumstances.  If  one  considers  how 
many  pigs  come  to  market  especially  in  large  cities,  not  only 
from  the  distance  of  miles,  but  also  from  more  distant  provin- 
ces and  countries,  it  is  impossible  to  investigate  the  history 
of  the  previous  state  of  health  of  the  animals. 

It  has  been  shown  that  encapsulation  and  the  infiltration  of 
the  capsule  with  chalk  does  not  kill  the  animals.  In  most  cases 
in  human  beings  where  I  found  these  capsules,  the  enclosed  ani- 
mal wns  still  alive.  How  long  had  elapsed  since  the  migration  1 
can  not  state,  for  in  all  these  cases  the  time  when  they  first 
entered  the  body  could  not  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  months  must  elapse  before  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime  commences,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Trichina 
may  remain  in  the  body  of  the  human  subject  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  to  awake  to  new  activity  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  into  another  body.  I  have  repeatedly,  with 
success,  fed  such  trichina  to  animals.  Notwithstanding  all 
argument,  and  the  question  is  not  merely  allowed  but  enjoined, 
why  is  it  that  the  accidents  which  follow  the  eating  of  Tri- 
china-meat are  so  various  in  their  degree  and  significance  ? 

A  ship  from  Hamburg  returned  from  Valparaiso.  Before 
quitting  the  captain  purchased  a  live  pig.  It  was  slaughtered 
by  the  cook  on  board  the  ship,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1863. 
The  crew  ate  30  pounds  of  the  pork  fresh,  and  the  remainder 
was  salted.  On  entering  the  port  most  of  the  sailors  fell 
sick,  most  of  them  slightly  so,  some,  however,  severely,  and  two 
died.  In  a  16  year  old  youth,  who  died  on  the  24th,  numerous 
free  living  Trichina  were  found  in  the  muscles.  The  salted 
pork,  a  piece  of  which  I  obtained  and  examined,  contained 
Trichina  though  dead. 

That  Trichina  are  found  in  pigs,  and  that  people  who 
eat  this  meat  fall  sick,  can  no  more  be  doubted.  Most  peopje 
are  consoled  with  the  idea  that  the  infection  of  pigs  is  not  fre- 
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quent,  and  that  those  who  have  them  must  evince  the  symptoms. 
The  first  idea  may  be  admitted,  but  what  consolation  does  it 
afford  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  eat  "of  the  meat  of 
the  few  pigs  which  have  Trichina  ?  This  question  is  to  be 
answered  definitely. 

The  intestinal  consequences  (gastric  fever,  dysentery)  are 
consequent  upon  the  presence  of  the  animals  therein.  The 
length  of  this  period  is  indefinite.  If  after  persons  have 
eaten  the  meat  they  have  severe  diarrhea,  it  may  be  possible 
that  all  the  animals  are  discharged.  If  not,  they  grow, 
move  about,  procreate,  and  then  comes  the  morbid  irritation ; 
this  appears  differently  in  different  individualities.  Sensitive 
persons,  who  are  liable  to  diarrhea  are,  on  the  whole  more 
secure  from  infestation  than  persons  inclined  to  costiveness. 

The  muscular  and  febrile  symptoms  proceed  from  the  pene- 
tration of  the  young  from  the  intestine  into  the  body.  But 
these  too  vary  with  individual  peculiarities.  Certain  condi- 
tions of  the  intestine  may  favor  their  migration  or  otherwise. 

I  never  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  in  dogs,  although 
the  development  of  Trichina  in  their  intestines  is  very  com- 
plete, for  the  first  I  discovered  were  in  a  dog.  We  have,  as 
yet,  no  statistics  on  the  subject  as  the  observations  made  do 
not  furnish  sufficient  data.    The  second  idea  is  still  less  valid. 

If  the  migration  is  in  course  of  progress,  the  danger  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  migrating  animals.  This,  how- 
ever varies.  I  have  seen  cases  of  human  bodies  where  I 
could  only  by  a  very  extended  search  find  about  a  dozen  Tri- 
china in  the  muscle.  There  are  other  cases  of  millions.  The 
noticable  effects  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  animals 
on  the  places  to  which  they  penetrate. 

A  person  who  has  but  a  dozen  or  so  will  probably  never 
have  any  perception  of  it — his  health  will  not  be  disturbed 
for  a  moment.  A  second,  into  whose  muscles  thousands  have 
penetrated  will  have  all  kinds  of  disagreeable  sensations,  as 
pains  in  the  muscles,  stiffness,  weakness,  heaviness  in  his 
limbs,  hoarseness,  &c.,  but  he  will  pass  through  these  symp- 
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toms,  the  migrating  animals  will  become  encapsuled,  and  en- 
closed with  lime.  Thus  a  cure  will  be  effected.  A  third,  into 
whose  muscles  millions  migrate  will,  perhaps,  recover  too,  but 
very  slowly.  He  will  remain  weak,  diseased  and  very  thin  ; 
or,  he  may  not  recover  and  may  die  by  advancing  disturbance  of 
all  muscular  activity,  especially  that  of  respiration.  This  is 
evident  if  we  remember  the  three  cardinal  points  of  the  Tri- 
china elucidation  : 

1.  The  eaten  Trichina  remaia  in  the  intestine,  and  never 
enter  the  muscles. 

2.  They  produce  living  young,  which  enter  the  muscles. 

3.  The  young  which  have  entered  the  muscles  grow  there 
but  do  not  multiply. 

The  main  danger,  therefore,  is  in  the  production  of  young 
by  the  intestinal  Trichina. 

A  grown  Trichina  mother  has  a  hundred  of  living  young 
in  her  body,  and  after  these  young  she  always  produces  more 
and  more  eggs.  How  long  she  lives  and  produces  young  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  at  least  four  to  five  weeks.  It  is  cer  ■ 
tain  that  she  is  fixed  in  the  intestine  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce new  broods  of  young.  If  we  calculate  that  one  Tri- 
china mother  has  200  young;  twenty  thousand  such  moth- 
ers are  sufiicient  to  produce  a  million  of  young,  and  so  many 
female  animals  may  be  contained  in  a  few  morsels  of  meat. 

Even  if  there  is  no  high  degree  of  infestion.  A  glance  at 
a  small  piece  of  muscle  shown  in  the  engraving  is  sufficient 
to  prove  this  calculation. 

The  more  Trichina  that  are  eaten,  and  the  longer  they  re- 
main in  the  intestine  the  more  young  will  be  produced  and 
the  danger  increased.  I  have  proved  this  directly  by  experi- 
ments on  animals. 

A  rabbit  which  ate  only  a  small  part  of  meat  containing  few 

Trichina  does  not  become  diseased.    In  the  epidemic  of  Burg 

this  was  strikingly  illustrated.     A  woman  who  ate  raw  meat 

on  bread  died.      Iler  child,  which  only  licked  the  spoon  with 

which  she  had  spread  the  meat,  was  slightly  sick. 
Vol.  XXII. — 82. 
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A  person,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  pig  can  have  Trichina  in 
his  body,  without  causing  very  serious  illness  or  death.  That 
is,  however,  a  small  comfort  inasmuch  as  an  absolute  pre- 
ventative against  Trichina  can  not  be  found,  and  inasmuch^ 
moreover,  as  no  special  investigation  of  meat  can  be  exten- 
ded to  all  parts  of  it. 

But  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  migration  of  the  ani- 
mals into  the  human  body  produces  disease  and  perhaps 
death ;  and  this  should  suffice  to  suppress  all  objections  raised 
against  a  careful  investigation  of  the  meat.  Often  it  has  been 
remarked  that  formerly  one  had  not  heard  of  such  disease, 
and  if  the  danger  was  so  great  it  ought  to  have  been  discov- 
ered before.  Specially  such  groups  of  cases  could  not  have 
occurred  without  attracting  notice. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  disease  must  be  a  new 
one,  and  not  have  appeared.  But  this  conjecture  is  always 
presented  if  a  hitherto  unknown  disease  has  been  recognized 
by  careful  investigation,  and  thus  discriminated  from  a  group 
of  diseases  of  like  character.  I  mention  here  a  more  formi- 
d-ible  disease  which  can  be  transmitted  from  animals  to  man, 
the  glanders.  The  first  fully  authenticated  case  of  this  dis- 
ease has  been  reported  by  Schilling  in  1821,  and  subsequently 
new  cases  are  known  every  year.  Should  we  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  glanders  is  a  new  disease  ?  The  glanders  in 
animals  has  been  mentioned  bv  old  Roman  and  Greek  wri- 
ters,^  and  we  know  not  the  least  reason  why  they  had  not  been 
transmitted  to  man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  this  or 
that  case  which  has  formerly  been  described  was  traceable  to 
such  a  transmission. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Mosaic  laws^  denounced  the  pig 
as  an  unclean  animal,  and  prohibited  the  eating  of  its  meat. 
Perhaps  this  prohibition  came  from  the  observation  that  the 


1.  Virchow's  Handbook  of  Special  Pathologic  and  Therapie.  Enlarged. 
1365.  Vol.  II.  pp  406-413. 

2.  Moses  III.  Chap.  XI,  Verses  7-8. 
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pig  ate  unclean  and  putrid  food,  but  may  we  not  suppose  that 
at  that  time  disease  following  the  eating  of  pig's  meat 
had  occurred.  In  the  more  simple  way  of  living  of  a  peo- 
ple in  a  nomadic  condition,  the  diseases  which  came  in  groups 
might  easier  be  traced  to  its  causes. 

In  discovering  that  the  tape  worm  in  man  came  from  the 
eating  of  the  cysticercus  of  pigs,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Mosaic  commandment  was  given  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  tapeworms.  But  tapeworms  seldom  cause  real  disease, 
and  are  not  dangerous  in  the  literal  sense,  and  if  the  prohi- 
bition proceeded  from  a  knowledge  of  a  transmitted  malady, 
the  idea  of  the  Trichina  in  connection  therewith  is  more 
probable.  Certainly  most  men  do  not  sicken  immediately 
after  eating  Trichina  in  meat.  Days  pass  and  suspicion  may 
easily  fall  on  a  familiar  cause.  Still,  if  numerous  persons 
get  sick  at  the  same  time,  the  suspicion  will  finally  be  led  to 
the  true  source. 

There  are  in  medical  literature,  especially  in  medical  juris- 
prudence, a  number  of  cases  where  suspicion  was  led  to  ham. 

As  Trichina  were  not  known,  and  the  muscles  of  the  dead 
were  not  investigated  in  a  judicial  autopsy,  this  enquiry, 
otherwise  very  conscientious,  did  not  give  the  clue.  It 
poisoning  was  thought  of,  and  in  chemical  analysis  no  min- 
eral poison  was  found,  one  supposed  an  organic  poison  to 
exist  and  called  it  ham  poison. 

Does  ham  poison  exist  ?  No  body  can  tell,  for  no  chemist 
has  ever  been  able  to  find  it.  The  whole  argument  stops 
here — namely,  that  another  poison  can  not  be  shown,  and  that 
poisoning  does  exist.  But  is  the  poisoning  proved  ?  No,  it 
is  only  supposed  because  another  explanation  could  not  be 
given.  The  Trichina  diseases  give  another  explanation,  and 
it  may  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  cases. 

Last  summer  HerrLangenback  operated  on  a  man  for  swell- 
ed neck.  During  the  operation  the  raw  muscles  were  seen  to  be 
filled  with  Trichina  surrounded  with  the  chalk  deposit.  When 
it  was  enquired  whether  he  had  never  been  sick  in  a  peculiar 
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way,  he  told  a  strange  storj.  In  the  year  1845  the  members 
of  a  commission  for  inspection  of  schools  in  the  Lausitz^ 
at  a  meal,  ate  ham,  sausage,  cheese,  etc.  at  an  inn.  One  member 
partook  of  only  some  red  wine.  The  other  seven  members 
drank  white  wine  and  ate  of  the  provisions.  All  seven,  in 
which  number  was  included  the  relator,  fell  sick,  and  subse- 
qently  four  died.  Suspicion  was  aroused  toward  the  inn- 
keeper, and  the  meal.  Judicial  investigation  was  had  in 
which  the  white  wine  was  tested,  but  without  result ;  but  the 
inn-keeper  could  not  dispel  the  suspicion,  and  was  eventually 
obliged  to  emigrate. 

In  June,  1851,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  eaten  ham  afterward  fell  sick.  Three 
died  and  several  others  were  for  a  long  lime  in  a  low  condi- 
tion. The  judicial  investigation  was  here  also  without  result, 
and  finally,  ham  poison  was  supposed. 

Parts  of  the  ham  remained,  and  its  history  could  be  traced 
to  the  butcher.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  ham  had 
been  sold  cheaper,  on  account  of  its  poor  quality,  but  what 
this  inferiority  of  quality  consisted  in  was  not  ascertained. 
Through  the  carefully  conducted  transactions  in  this  case 
TiingeP  proved  that  the  symptoms  and  the  cause  were  exactly 
identical  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  Trichina  disease. 

More  cases  might  be  named,  but  what  is  given  suffices  to 
prove  that  the  disease  has  existed  before  we  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Trichina,  and  the  need  of  the  case  is  not  the  malady 
hut  the  knowledge  of  it.  Nobody,  therefore,  should  try  to 
hide  the  danger  with  such  paltry  reasoning,  when  only  a 
conscious  insight  into  the  sources  of  the  disturbance  ena- 
bles us  to  avoid,  or  in  a  great  degree  diminish  it  and  its 
extent. 

3.  What  remedies  are  there  against  TRicnmA  disease  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  technical  details,  but  I 
•will  answer  the  question  which  has  often  been  put  to  me,  viz 
Is  Trichina  disease  curable  ? 

1.  SeeTuagel  Vircliow's.  1863.  Vol.  XXVIIL  pp  391. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  show  that  encapsulation  is  a  kind 
of  natural  cure,  for  with  the  formation  of  the  capsule  the  anr 
mal  ceases  its  migration,  and  reposes  in  a  sort  of  prison, 
where  it  leads  such  a  torpid  existence  that  its  existence  may 
be  unindicated,  but  medical  art  can  not  hasten  this  process. 
It  occurs  in  the  natural  course  of  proceedings,  and  can 
neither  be  promoted  or  hastened. 

When  the  capsules  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, if  the  patient  be  alive  the  Trichina  will  not  cause 
his  death.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  remedy 
which  would  kill  the  Trichina,  and  not  kill  the  infested  per- 
son. It  is  imaginable  to  find  such  a  remedv,  for  it  is  known 
that  certain  substances  have  a  toxic  effect  on  some  animals, 
but  not  on  others.  But  this  remedy  to  destroy  the  Trichina  has 
not  yet  been  found.  Arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  phosphorus, 
camphor  and  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  supposed,  but 
without  any  positive  result.  The  picrio  acid  seemed  to  have 
had  good  results  in  a  patient  of  Friedrich,^  but  this  hope  has 
been  proved  mistaken  by  Feidler  and  Moseler.*  I  will  here 
remark,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  abandon  scientific  attempts 
at  cure. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  cure,  the  first  suggestion  would  be 
to  aim  at  the  muscle  Trichina,  because  they  are  the  dangerous 
guests,  and  to  kill  them  would  be  the  greatest  gain.  But  the 
intestinal  Trichina  are  also  very  dangerous.  They  produce 
the  young  which  migrate,  and  upon  the  number  of  the  intes- 
tinal Trichina  and  the  period  of  their  presence,  depend  the 
number  of  the  muscle  Trichina.  Nothing,  therefore,  should 
be  deemed  more  important  than  the  getting  rid  of  the  mother 
animals  which  reside  in  the  intestine  and  produce  the  young. 
If  they  are  early  removed  no  emigration  of  the  young  into 
the  muscles  occurs.     If  they  are  removed  after  the  migration 


1.  Friedreich  Virchow's  Arch.  XXV.  pp  309. 

2.  Feidler  "  "      XXVI.  pp  573. 
Moeeler               "  "     XXVII.  pp  i2U 
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has  begnn,  it  will  then  cease,  and  the  danger  not  increase. 
The  mother  animals  can  only  be  expelled  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Vomiting  can  only  be  resorted  to  soon  after  eating 
the  affected  meat  while  it  is  in  the  stomach.  This  will  only 
be  in  instances  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Trichina  in  rneat^ 
ham  and  sausage  is  early  discovered.  The  usual  mode  must 
be  purgation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  animals  in  this  way  is 
certain.  In  my  communications  to  the  Paris  Academy  in 
1860,  I  mentioned  that  several  rabbits  fed  at  the  same  time 
with  Trichina -meat,  those  that  were  purged  were  found  free 
from  Trichina.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  observations  in 
men,  and  experiments  with  animals  ;  and  the  practical  rule  is 
reached,  that  in  eases  where,  probably  or  certainly,  infection 
has  taken  place,  we  should  resort  to  drastic  purgatives. 

Probably  one  will  discover  certain  substances,  which,  simi- 
lar to  the  case  of  the  round-worm,  will  narcotize  the  Trichina^ 
and  such  substances  should  be  taken  before  the  purgatives  ta 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  animals.'^ 

These  proceedings  will  not,  however,  benefit  those  patients 
in  whose  muscles  a  large  migration  has  already  taken  place. 
But  it  is  matter  of  great  importance  that  we  can  aid  these 
patients  in  whom  only  a  very  limited  migration  has  taken 
place.  In  reference  to  this,  those  Trichina  already  in  the 
muscles,  I  have  no  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  to  kill  them. 
This  has  not  even  been  done  in  the  cysticercus,  although  we 
possess  certain  reliable  remedies  for  tape  worms.  This  is 
easily  explained  if  we  consider  that  all  remedies  which  are 
designed  to  act  upon  these  worms  can  only  reach  them 
through  the  blood.  If  a  remedy  is  taken  it  has  ta  be  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  and  carried  to  the  muscles  and  enter  them* 
Each  remedy  during  this  long  progress  is  greatly  diluted  and 


1.  The  recently  published  observations  of  Feidler  Arch.  Med.  Know- 
ledge. 1864.  V.  pp  21.  (The  purgatives  applied  to  Trichinized  cats  and 
rabbits  were  without  result,  but  these  should  nat  deter  athex  experinaQa* 
ters  from  further  trials* 
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reaches  the  particular  muscle  in  very  small  and  ineffectual  do- 
ses. If  the  animals  are  already  encapsuled  they  are  least 
affected  by  the  small  particles  of  medicine.  For  the  cap- 
sules being  almost  impervious  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  substances.  In  my  communication  to  the 
French  Academy,  I  stated  that  I  put  Trichina-meat  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  to  harden  it  for  microscopical  research, 
and  that  in  this  solution,  which  was  so  strong  that  all  the 
other  parts  had  coagulated,  so  that  it  could  be  cut  in  very 
thin  slices,  the  Trichina  were  fully  alive.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  encapsulation  of  the  Trichina  was  in  an  early  stage. 
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I  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Niagara  Association  that 
exceptions  were  taken  to  my  publications  concerning  the  den- 
tinal nerve  fibrils,  because  I  had  not  given  my  processes  of 
preparing  specimens  so  that  others  could  follow  my  resear- 
ches, as  is  customary  in  making  new  scientific  announcements, 
80  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
This  is  all  right.  The  profession  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
all  of  my  labors,  and  shall  have  them  in  detail,  leaving  out 
my  many  abortive  attempts  before  arriving  at  satisfactory 
conclusions.  One  reason  why  I  have  not  given  them  sooner 
is  that  my  researches  were  not,  nor  are  they  yet  fully  perfected. 
Neither  did  I  expect  the  profession  to  acknowledge  any  of 
my  discoveries  at  once,  this  is  not  generally  the  case  in  such 
intricate    and  recondite   subjects  which  require  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  of,  namely,  histology  in  its 
highest  attributes,  which  I  am  glad  to  know  many  in  the  pro- 
fession are  aiming  at.  This  is  just  what  I  wish  to  see,  and  if 
I  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  this  end,  I  am  amply  re- 
warded even  if  all  of  my  own  researches  and  conclusions 
should  stand  for  ever  unacknowledged. 

In  giving  my  processes  I  would  like  very  much  for  all  who 
have  instruments  to  follow  me  and  give  their  individual  results. 
This  course,  I  maintain,  will  at  least  reward  any  one,  ama- 
teur or  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  and  reliable 
microscope  will  be  prerequisite.  Secondly,  a  thorough  prac- 
ticable knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  instrument  will  be  indis- 
pensible. 

To  commence  with  the  gum,  or  soft  pulp  of  a  tooth.  For- 
mula No.  1.  Procure  a  fresh  pulp,  sound  and  normal,  and 
put  this  into  alcohol  (ordinary)  and  let  it  remain  several  days, 
when  it  becomes  firm  and  tough.  Then  remove  from  the 
alcohol,  and  with  a  sharp  rasor,  slice  into  thin  longitudi- 
nal sections,  as  thin  as  possible,  observing  the  order  in  which 
they  are  cut.  They  are  now  ready  for  mounting  and  should 
be  mounted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are'  cut.  Mount  in 
balsam,  label  and  number.  This  specimen  will  show  sections 
of  blood  vessels,  cellular  tissue  and  portions  of  nerve  fila- 
ments commencing  with  the  first  slice  and  follow  the  order 
of  their  mountings. 

Formula  No.  2.  Procure  a  fresh  pulp  as  before,  and 
treat  same  way  in  alcohol,  now  remove  and  commence  at  one 
end  and  cut  across  at  right  angles  to  the  pulp,  and  cut  into 
thin  slices  laying  them  aside  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  cut.  Then  mount,  label  and  number  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  were  cut,  as  in  the  first  process. 

Formula  No.  3.  This  time  cut  a  pulp,  prepared  as  above 
directed,  obliquely  from  end  to  end,  observing  the  same  angle 
through  the  entire  pulp,  lay  aside  and  mount  as  in  the  other 
cases. 
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In  the  above  specimens  the  filamental  septum  may  be  im- 
perfectly seen  and  studied,  though  not  satisfiictorily,  as  the 
cell  contents  will  obscure  the  nerve  fibrils  though  not  entirely 
so.  For  the  above  processes,  pulps  of  single  teeth  are 
preferable  to  begin  with,  then  the  molars  may  be  studied  in 
the  same  way.  When  the  pulp  is  removed  from  the  alcohol 
it  is  white  and  tough,  and  should  be  cut  and  mounted  as  soon 
as  possible  before  it  hardens  too  much. 

Formula  No.  4.  Procure  a  fresh  pulp  and  at  once  split  it 
open  from  end  to  end,  then  lay  it  on  a  slip  of  glass  slightly 
coated  with  balsam  pitch  and  spread  it  out  after  slightly 
rounding  the  glass  (something  like  a  hunter  stretches  his  coon 
skin  on  a  barrel  to  dry)  then  remove  as  much  of  the  cell  con- 
tents as  convenient  by  washing  with  a  piece  of  sponge  and 
acetic  acid  or  ether,  rubbing  lengthwise  with  pulp.  This  will 
show  more  clearly  the  septum  of  filaments,  and  also  show  the 
countless  openings  through  the  pulp  membrane  where  the 
fibrils  pass  out  into  the  dentine.  These  specimens  will  not 
keep  well  for  permanent  use  unless  mounted  in  pitch  on  both 
sides,  even  then  changes  take  place. 

Formula  No.  5.  Fresh  pulps  may  be  dissected  into  small 
patches,  or  torn  to  pieces  and  mounted  as  above  directed, 
which  will  show  more  or  less  of  the  structure  of  the  interior 
of  the  pulp,  patches  of  nerve  fibres  or  filaments  may  be  seen 
intact. 

Formula  No.  6.  Remove  fresh  pulps  and  let  them  dry  a 
day  or  so,  then  with  a  short  pointed  history  or  scissors  split 
open  the  pulp  from  end  to  end,  and  spread  out  on  coated 
glass  as  before  directed,  mount  and  label.  In  these  speci- 
mens the  openings  through  the  membrane  may  be  distinctly 
Been,  also  the  system  of  nerves  as  heretofore  described 
in  former  articles,  though  not  entirely  intact,  hut  more 
or  less  distributed.  The  above  are  the  leading  features  of 
preparing  pulps  for  the  microscope  though  many  other  meth- 
ods may  be  employed,  none  of  which  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  beginner. 
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In  the  case  of  dryed  pulps  they  may  be  put  into  water  and 
swelled,  then  split  open,  dissected  and  examined. 

A  new  set  of  formulas  will  now  be  given  which  will  show 
the  filamental  system  to  perfection  and  m  siiUy  and  cell  struc- 
tures and  blood  vessels  generally  being  obliterated  by  differ- 
entiation, only  in  some  instances  the  vessels  maybe  seen  with 
their  contents.  As  we  lack  terms  to  fully  describe  this  pro- 
cess, I  will  suggest  something  new,  as  ossification  and  calcifi- 
cation neither  are  expressive.  Dentification  which  is  in  use, 
and  the  most  satisfactory,  does  not  fully  give  the  process ;  in- 
stead, I  would  suggest  the  terms  dentijicalio  pulpce  or  den- 
turn  secundum^  meaning  secondary  dentine.  Another  form 
of  hardened  pulp,  depending  on  another  cause  might  be 
termed  with  propriety,  nodosa  pulpa,  or  granulated  pulp,  and 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  granules,  round,  or  irregu- 
lar in  shape. 

The  former  depending  on  wearing  down  of  the  tooth  by 
mastication,  and  the  latter  depending  on  irritation  from  decay 
and  other  causes,  is  always  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
pulp,  and  never  adherent  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  dentine. 
The  former  process  may  be  considered  as  physiological  and 
the  latter  as  pathological.  One  anticipated  by  nature,  or  the 
vis  medicairix  naturae,  and  ample  provision  made  when  the 
process  is  normal.  In  the  latter  case,  no  such  result  is  an- 
ticipated, and  no  constant  saving  provision  instituted ;  on  the 
contrary,  is  infrequent  and  accidental,  happening,  probably,  in 
certain  temperaments  only. 

In  both  cases  the  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  these  processes 
are  viewed  under  the  microscope,  that  is  the  filamental  ar- 
rangement of  nerves  are  in  both  cases  intact,  and  show 
beautifully  the  plexuses  of  nerves  occupying  the  interior  of 
the  pulp  already  described 

The  processes  may  be  compared  to  petrifying  processes  in 
inorganic  chemistry,  soluble  lime  salts  filling  up  the  cells  and 
around  the  nerve  fibrils  leaving  these  structures  perfect  and 
intact.     Cell  walls  also  remain,  only  their  contents  being  re- 
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placed  bj  lime,  the  blood  vessels  generally  being  filled  with 
lime,  or  are  absorbed  and  disappear. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  changes  are  not  well  under- 
stood, though  the  result  may  be  readily  comprehended.  With- 
out the  aid  of  these  secondary  formations  the  true  system  of 
pulp  structures  never  could  be  satisfactorily  studied. 

Specimens  may  be  sawed  with  main-spring  saws  through 
crowns  and  roots  when  the  pulp  is  ossified,  including  the  pulp, 
showing  the  filamental  system  through  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary dentine  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Section  after 
section  may  be  cut  through  the  tooth  and  pulp  in  thin  slices, 
and  dressed  down  on  a  fine  hone,  first  sawing  through  the 
centre,  then  saw  off  thin  slabs  on  each  side,  dress  down  and 
saw  as  before — dress  down  again  and  saw  until  all  the  pulp 
is  sawed  up.  These  sections  may  be  cemented  to  slips  of 
glass  with  Canada  balsam,  pitch  the  dressed  side  to  the  glass, 
then  dress  down  on  a  hone  until  light  readily  passes  through 
it,  then  introduce  under  the  instrument,  and  if  not  thin 
enough  to  show  the  nerves  distinctly,  dress  down  until 
they  can  be  seen ;  if  too  thick,  same  as  in  preparing 
ordinary  tooth  specimens.  This  secondary  nodes,  or  no- 
dular dentine,  is  not  true  secondary  dentine,  though  very 
similar,  and  might  be  included,  perhaps,  under  the  head  of 
calcification,  which  m.ay  take  place  in  any  tissue,  especially 
in  advanced  life,  depending  on  similar  causes  that  is  stasis  in 
the  part,  and  deposit  of  lime,  and  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, and  may  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  pulp  against 
further  ravages  of  decay.  In  both  forms  of  secondary  den- 
tine the  remaining  soft  portions  of  the  pulp  retains  its  vi- 
tality to  a  certain  extent,  varying  in  different  cases. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  case  of  wearing  of  teeth  of  old 
persons  there  is  evidence  of  tubular  disturbance,  especially 
near  the  former  boundaries  of  pulp  cavity,  sometimes  through- 
out the  dentine.  The  connection  and  continuation  of  tubulj 
will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  traced  from  primary  to  secondary 
dentine  the  regularity  of  the  primary  disappearing  in  tlm 
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secondary  dentine.  Slips  of  glass,  Canada  balsam,  spring 
wooden  clamps,  or  clothes-pins,  a  spirit  lamp,  saw  and  hone 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  specimens.  The  pitch  is 
formed  by  gently  evaporating  the  balsam  over  a  spirit  lamp 
until  when  cold  it  becomes  hard,  and  of  a  brown  color. 


-«o- 


FILLING  TEETH. 


BY  GAM'l  JACKSON. 


The  inestimable  superiority  of  the  natural  teeth  compared 
with  the  best  artificial  ones  being  conceded  by  all  intelligent 
persons,  and  the  operation  of  plugging  decayed  teeth  being 
the  commonest  means  employed  by  the  Dentist  for  their 
preservation,  it  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  he  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them.  He  is  bound 
to  be  thus  qualified  on  account  of  the  responsibility  he  as- 
sumes in  accepting  the  care  of  his  patients'  teeth,  and  for 
his  own  current  satisfaction  and  future  peace  of  mind.  When 
a  Dentist  makes  a  plug  that  he  knows  is  up  to  the  present 
standard,  he  feels  that  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  science, 
and  thus  secured  the  grateful  remembrance  of  a  fellow  being, 
and  he  also  feels  again  that  peculiar  satisfaction  associated 
with  success  in  whatever  we  undertake. 

The  subject  of  filling  teeth,  important  as  it  is,  might  appear 
to  be  already  exhausted  ;  but  so  long  as  Dentists,  who  evi- 
dently read  the  journals,  ask  "  how  to  fill  a  tooth,"  or  recom- 
mend "  the  fractured  end  of  a  broken  bur  or  excavator,  as  an 
excellent  drill,"  or  persist  in  recognizing  amalgam  as  effica- 
cious, no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, even  though  what  may  be  written  may  not  be  character- 
ised by  entire  originality. 

Leaving  pathalogical  conditions  to   other  writers  I  shall 
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discuss  only  the  mechfinical  principles  upon  which  teeth  are 
filled,  confining  myself  in  this  article  to  cavities  of  the  repre- 
sentative clas?,  in  which  all  of  the  walls  are  still  remaining, 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  moderate  outward  pressure. 

All  cavities  opening  on  the  coronal  surface,  and  others 
which  are  very  small,  should  be  filled  with  adhesive  gold  foil 
and  sponge  gold,  for  first  class  work,  while  those  opening  on 
the  other  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  not  exposed  to  direct  wear, 
are  best  filled,  as  a  rule,  with  soft  foil.  This  choice  of  ma- 
terials is  made  because  a  plain  cavity  can  be  filled  in  less  time 
and  with  less  labor  with  soft  foil ;  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
last  a  life  time  when  not  exposed  to  direct  wear  ;  a  more  per- 
fect adaptation  can  be  made  of  it  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
particularly  at  the  margin,  where  impermeability  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  plug  does  not  depend  upon  its 
being  kept  absolutely  dry  during  its  introduction.  Adhesive 
foil  and  sponge  gold  are  chosen  for  the  coronal  surface  be- 
cause hardness  is  here  an  essential  quality,  and  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  for  introducing  them  efficiently. 

A  model  cavity  is  one  with  a  level  floor  and  walls  parallel 
to  each  other  or  slightly  convergent.  As  such  cavities  are 
hardly  ever  naturally  produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sharp 
edges  of  those  having  too  convergent  walls,  and  the  surface 
of  those  of  opposite  character  should  be  cut  away  so  as  to 
at  least  approximate  the  model  shape.  In  preparing  those 
cavities  having  quite  thin  walls  the  edges  should  only  be  cut 
away  sufficiently  to  leave  them  smooth  and  firm,  and  the  con- 
cave walls  should  be  made  perpendicular  by  the  application 
of  blocke  or  pellets  of  foil.  In  cutting  these  edges  I  use  in- 
strument shaped  like  hoe  and  hatchet  excavators,  but  with 
all  three  of  the  edges  of  the  blades  sharpened  for  cutting. 

In  preparing  gold  or  tin  foil,  I  use  Dr.  McClellan's  foil 
crimper,  but  made  of  wood  instead  of  tin,  with  square  brass 
rods  rivited  on  to  two  opposite  borders  of  each  side  of  both 
boards.  By  this  arrangement,  and  for  large  blocks  crimping 
two  leaves  together,  four  sizes  may  be  made.      After  the  foil 
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is  crimped  into  compact  bars  they  are  cut  into  blocks  of  four 
or  five  different  lengths.  The  best  method  is  to  hold  the  bar 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  lead  or  box-wood,  using  a  razor 
blade  in  a  permanent  handle.  The  block  should  then  be  com- 
pressed again  in  the  direction  that  they  were  crimped.  This 
is  readily  done  between  a  pair  of  plugging  tweezers,  or  a 
number  may  be  finished  at  once  between  the  block  on  which 
they  are  cut  and  one  of  the  boards  of  the  crimper.  The 
blocks  thus  prepared  are  kept  most  conveniently  for  use  in  a 
shallow  compact  box,  each  size  being  kept  by  itself. 
One  apartment  of  the  box  should  be  kept  for  finishing-cylin- 
ders, made  by  first  annealing  blocks  to  make  them  slightly 
adhesive,  and  then  compressing  them  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
between  the  tweezers,  the  blades  of  which,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  properly  grooved  back  some  distance  from  the 
points. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  blocks,  I  will  suppose  that 
an  apple  barrel  is  to  be  filled  so  as  to  secure  the  results  re- 
quired in  filling  a  tooth,  and  that  the  material  is  thin  oil  cloth 
twenty  feet  square.  One  method  would  be  to  twist  or  fold 
the  cloth  into  ropes  or  strips,  and  fold  them  longitudinally 
into  the  barrel,  making  each  fold  to  reach  the  bottom  and  pro- 
ject slightly  from  the  top.  When  full,  a  tapered  instrument 
would  be  forced  between  the  folds,  and  the  space  filled  with 
folds  of  cloth.  Another  method  would  be  to  cut  the  cloth  into 
strips  slightly  wider  than  the  depth  of  the  barrel,  and  having 
rolled  them  into  cylinders,  place  them,  and  finish  as  in  the 
first  method.  Still  another  method  would  be  to  prepare  the 
cloth  according  to  the  above  described  method  for  foil,  and 
finish  as  in  the  first  method,  using  finishing-cylinders  more 
tightly  rolled  than  the  others.  An  important  objection  to  the 
second  method  is  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obliterating 
the  triangular  spaces  between  the  cylinders  and  the  walls  of 
the  barrel.  This  difficulty  exists,  but  in  a  less  degree,  with 
the  folded  strips  in  the  first  method,  and  in  a  much  less  degree 
with  the  twisted  ropes.    But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  folding 
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ropes  of  foil  into  cavities  in  the  teeth  is  a  serious  objection  to 
this  method.  Blocks  are  much  more  easily  managed,  and 
equally  good  results  uniformly  attend  their  use.  Their  struc- 
ture is  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  perfect  plugs  on 
account  of  the  greater  lateral  mobility  of  the  folds  composing 
them,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  pointed  instrument  may  be 
made  to  penetrate  them  at  any  part.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  in  pressing  them  to  the  walls,  as  they  are  severally 
placed  in  the  cavity,  their  peculiar  structure  should  be  kept 
in  view. 

In  filling  the  barrel  with  blocks  of  cloth,  one  as  long  as  the 
barrel  and  thick  enough  to  nearly  fill  it,  should  be  first  placed 
in.  An  instrument  with  a  broad  flat  blade  turned  at  riorht 
angles  with  the  shaft  should  then  be  placed  against  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  block,  and  the  pressure  applied  diagonally. 
The  folds  would  thus  be  made  to  slide  on  each  other,  and  im- 
bricate along  the  walls.  Other  smaller  blocks  should  then 
be  introduced  and  compressed  in  the  same  way  to  fill  all  the 
space.  An  instrument  tapered  to  a  sharp  point  should  then 
be  forced  to  the  bottom,  near  the  last  block,  and  the  hole  en- 
larged with  a  similar  instrument,  but  with  less  taper  and  a 
blunt  point.  Into  this  hole  a  finishing-cylinder  should  be 
forced,  and  the  process  continued  until  the  plug  is  well  wedged 
in.  The  same  principles  should  be  observed  in  filling  teeth. 
If  the  structure  of  the  block,  and  the  effects  of  pressure  ap- 
plied to  them  at  different  angles  are  studied,  the  results  will 
be  satisfactory.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  of  the  blocks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  consolidating  them  as  they  are 
introduced,  rather  than  in  finishing  ;  not  neglecting,  however, 
to  go  over  the  surface  of  the  plug  with  a  small  plugger,  and 
with  the  plugging  pliers  wherever  safe. 
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ROSE  PEARL. 

Considerable  quiet  interest  has  been  felt,  and  many  inqui- 
ries made  bj  numbers  of  Western  Dentists  about  the  new  base 
— the  new  material  idea — introduced  to  the  profession  by  Dr. 
McClelland,  of  Louisville,  under  the  name  of  Rose  Pearl. 
At  two  or  three  Dental  societies  Rose  Pearl  has  made  it3 
modest  bow,  and  eastern  men  have  made  further  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  its  firm  and  fast  friends. 
Western  Dentists  are,  at  present,  almost  strangers,  and  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  its  many  good  and  agreeable  qualities 
when  introduced  into  practice,  and  into  the  mouths  of  pa- 
tients. As  I  have  recently  had  opportunities  for  cultivating  an 
acquaintance,  with  and  I  may  say  a  strong  friendship  for  Rose 
Pear],  and  as  many  of  my  friends  in  the  Dental  profession, 
who  are,  of  course,  readers  of  the  Register,  have  requested 
my  opinion  of  the  new  base,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
occupy  a  very  little  space  in  these  columns,  in  behalf  of  this 
really  valuable  base  for  artificial  teeth.  Many  have  seen 
some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  work,  and  know  that 
plain  teeth  are  used,  and  that  the  base  and  gum  are  one  con- 
tinuous piece.  This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  that  every 
operator  acknowledges,  for  he  now  has  room  for  the  display 
of  his  abilities  as  an  artist,  in  imitating  nature,  by  causing 
slight  irregularities,  and  by  arranging  the  teeth  to  harmonize 
with  the  contour  of  the  face.  He  is  not  bound  by  sections 
or  by  single  gums,  and  his  operations  for  restoring  the  natu- 
ral teeth  are  not  so  confined,  and  good  taste  need  not  be  vio- 
lated as  it  so  frequently  has  been,  and  must  be  in  full  den- 
tures on  gold,  rubber  and  other  similar  plates.  Different 
shades  of  gum  color  can  be  selected,  and  the  gum  carved  to 
suit  the  necessity  of  a  case  for  expression,  and  to  please  the 
operator,  and  in  prominent  natural  gums,  where  but  very 
little  material  can  be  used  on  account  of  the  full  appearance 
given  to  the  lips  this  material  is  particularly  well  adapted 
because  of  its  strength. 
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I  have  recently  had  a  case  where  the  prominence  of  the 
superior  gum  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  correct  occlu- 
sion of  the  anterior  teeth  prevented  the  employment  of  gum 
teeth,  mounted  on  other  plates,  and  where  the  Rose  Pearl 
was  used  for  plate  and  gum.  The  result  was  particularly 
pleasing. 

The  material  itself  is  fine  grained  semi-translucent,  elas- 
tic and  inodorous,  and  can  be  successfully  manipulated  by  any 
Dentist  who  can  make  good  gold  work. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  call  themselves  Dentists, 
and  who  are  now  professing  to  practice  this  specialty,  having 
had  fully  six  weeks  instruction  in  working  rubber,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  succeed  in  producing  good  or  practical  pieces 
with  this  material.  It  is  not  a  work  that  will  please  me- 
chanical bunglers,  nor  indeed  any  but  those  in  the  profession 
who  have  taste  and  ability,  and  who  are  really  first-class  Den- 
tists. To  such  the  new  base  will  be,  and  in  the  East  is  beinor 
received  and  cultivated  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  is 
quite  refreshing,  and  is  proving  contagious. 

I  have  been  rather  conservative  in  practice — have  hesitated 
before  taking  up  new  things — fearing  constitutionally  to  be 
humbugged,  and  even  after  working  Rose  Pearl  in  the  labora- 
tory and  becoming  somewhat  fascinated  with  the  method  of 
construction,  would  not  cordially  endorse  it  for  practicability 
till  compelled  by  the  perfect  success,  the  beautiful  results  in 
many  practical  sets  of  artificial  teeth,  and  the  expressions  of 
satisfiction  and  pleasure  that  patients  have  given  in  regard  to 
it.     For  full   sets   of  teeth  there  is  nothing  equal  to  Rose 
Pearl  in  a  majority  of  cases.     While  it  has  the  advantages  of 
continuous  gum  and  porcelain   work,   it   is  lighter  in  weight, 
and  must  be  preferable  to  the  patient,  and  it  can  be  repaired 
and  changed  to  suit  the  shrinkage  of  the  alveolar  ridges  by 
absorption,  with  facility.    It  is  perfectly  cleanly  and  tasteless, 
as  a  suspicious  gentleman  of  this  city  can  aver,  for  before  per- 
mitting a  set  to  be  made  for  him  he  carried  a  small  piece  of 

the  material  in  his  mouth  for  a  week  to  "  see  whether   it 
Vol.  XXII — 33. 
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tasted."     "  He  was  also  satisfied  that  it  would  not  soften 
down."     The  fluids  of  the  mouth  do  not  act  upon  it  at  all. 

I  will  not  intrude  on  valuable  space  further  than  to  add 
that  with  Rose  Pearl  a  perfect  ^^  can  be  obtained,  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  close  adaptation  to  the  mucus  membrane,  and  sharp 
and  distinct  impressions  of  the  rugae  are  obtained. 

I  have  not  written  this  to  persuade  any  one  to  try  this 
base,  nor  am  I  interested  in  its  acceptance  by  the  profession, 
or  my  friends,  but  I  have  only  desired  to  answer  inquiries, 
and  expressed  my  opinion,  based  on  experience  with  and 
judgment  of  it — to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  inquiring  into  its  merits. 

C.  M.  Wright. 


DENTAL  LAWS. 

Dr.  Taft.  Dear  Sir. — As  there  is,  just  now,  consid- 
erable interest  felt  in  the  matter  of  Dental  laws,  and  some 
criticism  on  those  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  a  few  of  the 
States  and  Canada,  I  ask  a  little  space  in  the  Register  to 
give  some  explanation  as  to  the  features  of  that  of  New 
York  ;  and  why  it  is  so  moderate,  and  apparently  impotant 
in  securing  the  needed  reform  at  once — in  weeding  out  the 
incompetent,  and  securing  a  higher  standard  of  qualification. 
And  public  reformation,  like  individual  education,  must  have 
some  starting  point.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Dentistry  as  this  starting  point ;  and  we  hope 
to  make  rapid  progress. 

From  the  known  liberality  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
and  especially  of  the  legislative  body,  in  all  matters  of  fran- 
chise or  business,  it  was  believed  that  a  law  stringent  enough 
to  secure  all  that  might  be  desired  in  regulating  the  practice 
of  Dentistry,  could  not  be  carried  through  our  legislature ; 
and  even  if  it  could,  doubtless  some  one  feeling  himself  ag- 
grieved, would  test  its  constitutionality  through  the  courts. 
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In  either  case  we  should,  if  not  loose  all,  at  least  thereby 
create  a  prejudice  that  could  not  be  easily  overcome.  It  was 
evident  that  if  we  did  not  ask  too  much,  we  could  promptly 
obtain  all  that  is  now  granted  to  the  medical  profession ;  and 
thus  secure  a  legal  status,  with  society  organizations.  With 
this  machinery  we  could  gain  influence,  and  grow  in  favor 
with  the  public,  and  soon  educate  them  and  the  Dental  pro- 
fession for  greater  reforms ;  and  thus  go  on,  step  by  step,  as 
the  child  learns  to  walk,  until  all  that  laws  can  do  for  us,  may 
be  obtained. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  it  seemed  that  any  law  must  be 
prospective  in  its  operations,  and  not  retrospective — that  we 
could  not  reach  those  that  were  already  established  in  prac- 
tice, however  moderate  their  ability ;  but  could  ultimately  fix 
a  certain  standard  for  those  who  come  into  the  profession 
hereafter.  It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  legislature  to  fix 
by  law  certain  conditions,  or  certain  qualifications  for  those 
who  are  to  commence  any  business  ;  but  not  to  proscribe 
those  already  engaged  in  it — not  to  erect  a  guillotine  for  the 
incompetent.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  New  York  give 
to  every  person  a  right  to  engage  in  any  branch  of  business, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  or  guarded  against,  and  not  legally 
obnoxious,  without  any  specific  legal  qualifications  or  legal 
restraints ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late away  their  rights  or  established  business.  Such  a  law, 
with  us,  would  not  only  be  considered  oppressive,  but  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  so  decide. 

The  position  of    the  Dental   profession  is   very  much  like 
.that  of  the  medical  in  this  State  previous  to  legislative  pro- 
tection ;  and  as  we  had  a  precedent  in  her,  we  thought  it  best 
to  follow  her  maternal  teachings  and  be  satisfied. 

The  first  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  medical  socie- 
ties, and  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  were  passed  on  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1806.  By  subsequent  amendments  and  additions  up  to  1813, 
there  was  secured  to  the  profession,  and  the  people,  probably 
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the  best  code  of  medical  laws  and  society  organizations  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Every  clause  in  these  laws  that 
could  be  construed  as  in  the  least  exclusive  or  restrictive  in 
its  operation,  was  contended  against  and  modified,  but  carried 
through  by  dint  of  earnest  effort  and  perseverance  for  the 
public  good.  All  went  on  well  under  these  laws  for  about  a 
generation ;  when  the  various  forms  of  quackery  sprang  up, 
and  gained  some  foothold  with  the  public.  Their  advocates 
claimed  that  as  they  had  moral  and  religious  rights,  they 
should  also  have  legal  rights. 

The  Root  Doctor,  the  Thompsonian,  and  the  Hydropathics 
made  common  cause  against  the  manopoly  given  to  the  regu- 
lar medical  profession — against  mineral  poisons^  declaring 
that  in  the  products  of  our  native  soil  there  were  abundant 
medical  agents  to  cure  the  diseases  of  our  climate.  Finally, 
the  Homeopathic  creed  put  forward  its  sugar  pills  and  infini- 
tesimal doses,  which  so  tickled  the  fancy,  and  pleased  the 
palate  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  that  they  joined  in  the 
clamor.  The  legislature  was  besieged  for  several  years,  and 
finally,  in  1844  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  all  laws  re- 
stricting the  practice  of  medicine,  and  even  those  relating  to 
the  qualification  of  persons  entering  the  profession  were  re- 
pealed, leaving  it  open  alike  to  all  who  choose  to  engage  in 
the  business.  The  laws  knew  no  diflference  between  the  most 
thoroughly  educated  practitioner,  and  the  most  arrant  quack, 
or  feeble  Herb  Doctor.  There  are  but  two  features  of  that 
noble  old  law  left  that  are  valuable,  that  of  the  society  organi- 
zations ;  and,  in  case  of  judgment  for  malpractice,  criminal 
proceedings  might  be  had  against  the  irregular  practitioner, 
but  not  against  those  of  the  regular  school  and  members  of  the 
legal  societies.  Those  societies  are  for  each  county,  and  a 
State  society,  which  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  several 
county  societies  and  medical  colleges  in  this  State,  and  per- 
manent members  who  are  elected  from  the  delegates  who  have 
served  their  term  as  such.  As  the  number  of  Dentists  would 
make  the  organizations  small  in   most  of  the   counties,  the 
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State  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  taking  the  present  Su- 
preme Judicial  Districts  as  the  best  division.  The  State 
Dental  Society  is  made  up  of  delegates,  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  State  Medical  Society.  These  are  the  only 
Dental  societies  in  this  State  under  the  sanction  of  this  law  ; 
but  these  do  not,  in  any  way,  effect  the  several  local  volun- 
tary associations  for  mutual  improvement.  But  these  volun- 
tary societies  can  have  no  representation  in  the  State  Dental 
Society. 

As  the  same  objections  do  not  hold  against  the  Dental  as 
against  medical  laws — there  being  no  conflicting  systems  or 
modes  of  practice — no  "  Apathies  "  to  covet  favor,  there  can 
be  no  organized  or  very  strong  opposition  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  legislature;  and  moreover  the  public  will  soon  ask 
farther  protection. 

fi  We  really  feel  that,  in  New  York  to-day,  our  position  is 
stronger  than  those  who  have  taken  a  longer  stride.  The  first 
step  is  a  moderate  one,  but  one  that  will  naturally  carry  us 
forward  in  the  right  direction,  without  any  fear  of  retro- 
grading. We  apprehend  that  in  a  year  or  two,  there  will  be 
no  obstacles  to  our  obtaining  as  strict  laws  as  in  any  other 
State,  or  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  may  be  for  the  good  of 
all.  No  muddy  stream  can  be  immediately  cleansed.  The 
impurities  will  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  or  be  carried 
on  with  the  current  into  the  ocean,  and  pure  water  flow  in  its 
place. 

I  presume  that  most  of  the  States  have  constitutional  pro- 
visions, laws  and  customs,  much  like  ours  in  New  York, 
which  may  be  in  the  way  of  very  stringent  Dental  laws;  but 
a  moderate  and  prospective  law  might  easily  be  obtained  in 
any  State  where  a  more  stringent  one  cannot;  and  thus  give 
Dentistry  a  legal  recognition  and  a  status — a  firm  foundation 
to  stand  upon.  It  could  then  be  easily  followed  up  with  such 
amendments  as  the  people,  the  profession  and  the  legislature 
may  be  prepared  for.  B.  T.  Whitney. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1868. 
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UNITED    STATES   CIRCUIT   COURT. 


THE  GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CASES. 


DECISION     OF    JUDGE    LEAVITT. 


Saturday  morning  Judge  Leavitt  pronounced  his  decision  in  the  case 
of  Henry  B.  Goodyear  vs.  A  Berry,  J.  Taft  and  abo\it  twenty  other  den- 
tists. This  case  was  an  application  for  a  perpetual  injunction  against 
the  use  of  a  hard  rubber  for  dental  purposes,  which  plaintiiF  claimed  was 
an  infringement  on  his  patent.     It  was    heard  in  this  Court  last  spring. 

Cases  involving  the  same  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  District 
Judge  in  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  Judge  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri,  and  the  Court,  in  the  expectation  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  judges  would  decide  the  c^se,  has  postponed  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  opinion  until  this  time.  There  were  some  eight  or 
nine  cases  submitted  at  the  same  time,  all  involving  the  same  questions 
and  the  same  facts. 

The  bill  alleges  an  infringement,  by  the  defendant,  of  two  re-issued 
patents  to  Henry  B,  Goodyear,  as  administrator  of  Nelson  Goodyear, 
dated  the  18th  of  May,  1858,  for  an  improvement  in  making  hard  rubber 
or  vulcanite.  These  re-issued  patents  were  extended  for  seven  years 
from  the  6th  of  May,  1865.  The  infringement  charged  consists  in  the 
alleged  use  of  hard  rubber  by  the  defendants,  as  plates  for  the  insertion 
of  artificial  teeth.  The  bill  prays  for  an  injunction  and  an  account  of 
profits. 

The  history  of  the  invention  covered  by  complainant's  patents  is 
briefly  this : 

In  June,  1844,  Charles  Goodyear  applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  in  the  process  of  preparing  India  rubber,  or  caoutchouc. 
In  December,  1849,  this  patent  was  sui-rendered  and  a  re-issue  granted 
on  an  amended  specification.  And  subsequently  another  re-issue  was 
obtained.  These  patents  embrace  substantially  the  mode  of  producing  a 
soft  and  plastic  article  known  as  valcanized  rubber,  by  subjecting  the 
rubber,  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  other  ingredients,  to  a  high 
degree  of  artificial  heat.  The  articie  produced  by  this  process  was  called 
vulcanized  India  rubber,  and  was  used  for  the  various  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  inventor. 

In  May,  1851,  Nelson  Goodyear  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  India  rubber,  by  which  the  article 
known  as  hard  rubber,  now  extensively  applied  to  many  useful  purposes, 
was  produced. 

The  patentee  having  died,  the  re-issued  patents,  numbered  5^^Q  and 
557 — one  for  the  process  and  the  other  for  the  product — were  granted  to 
the  said  Henry  B.  Goodyear,  as  administrator  of  Nelson  Goodyear,  dated 
May  18,  1858,  and  subsequently  extended  for  seven  years. 

Numerous  grounds  of  defense  are  set  up  in  the  uefendants'  answer, 
but  those  relied  on  in  the  argument  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  re-issued  patents  to  Henry  B.  Goodyear  are  void,  as  not 
being  the  same  invention  as  the  original. 

2.  That  the  re  issues  were  improperly  granted. 

3.  That  the  fact  that  the  dentists  in  this  vicinity  openly  and  noto- 
riously purchased  and  used  the  soft  rubber  for  making  hard  rubber  plates 
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for  artificial  teeth,  is  a  bar  to  a  suit  in  equity;  aud  that  if  the  complain- 
auts  have  a  remedy,  it  is  at  law. 

4.  That  no  infringement  is  proved. 

Before  noticing  specially  these  several  grounds  of  defense,  it  will  be 
proper  to  remark  that  the  re  issued  patents,  on  which  this  suit  is  brought, 
have  heretofore  been  the  subjects  of  litigation,  and  have  been  judicially 
passed  upon.  Aud  in  so  far  as  principles  involving  the  validity  of  these 
patents  have  been  settled  by  these  decisions,  they  will  be  regarded  as 
final  and  authoritative  on  this  Court. 

It  appears  that  in  the  spring  of  1861  a  suit  in  equity  was  brought  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  by  Henry  B.  Goodyear  and  Conrad  Poppenhizen  vs.  the  New  York 
Gutta  Percha  and  India  Rubber  Vulcanite  Company  and  others,  charging 
an  infringement  of  both  the  re-issued  patents  of  H.  B.  Goodyear,  and 
praying  for  an  injunction  and  account.  The  bill  was  similar  in  its  frame 
and  averments  to  that  filed  in  the  case  before  this  Court.  The  defend- 
ants, in  their  answer,  denied  the  validity  of  the  re-issues,  alleging  they 
were  obtained  by  fraud,  and  insisting  that  Nelson  B.  Goodyear  was  not 
the  first  and  original  inventor  of  vulcanite,  or  the  process  of  making  it. 
The  case  was  elaborately  argued  before  the  New  York  Court,  at  October 
Term,  1862  :  and  the  Court,  Judge  Nelson  presiding,  after  mature  con- 
pideration,  sustained  the  validity  of  the  re-issues,  and  awarded  a  per- 
petual injunction. 

In  January,  1867,  another  bill  was  filed  in  the  same  Court,  in  the  name 
of  Henry  B.  Goodyear  and  others  vs.  Thomas  G.  Waite,  alleging  an  in- 
fringement of  these  re-issud  patents,  and  praying  for  an  injunction. 
The  answer  of  the  defendants,  in  that  case  as  in  this,  denied  the  validity 
of  the  re-issues  on  the  grounds  of  vagueness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
specification;  that  the  re-issues  were  for  an  invention  diflferent  from,  and 
broader  than  that  claimed  in  the  original  patent;  and,  also,  that  they 
were  void  as  being  for  a  process  and  a  product  in  separate  patents  for  the 
same  invention.  The  infringement  charged  was  also  denied  by  the  an- 
swer, and  it  was  also  alleged,  as  a  ground  of  defense,  that  the  complain- 
ants, by  their  long  acquiescence  in  the  use  of  hard  rubber  by  dentists  for 
dental  purposes,  had  abandoned  their  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
article  for  such  purposes,  and  had  dedicated  it  to  the  dental  profession. 
This  ease  was  strenuously  contested.  A  large  mass  of  testimony  was 
taken  by  the  parties,  and  it  was  elaborately  argued  by  distinguished 
counsel,  and  finally  decided  by  the  learned  Judge  Nelson  in  August  last. 
This  decision  was  made  subsequently  to  the  hearing  of  the  motion  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  in  the  ease  now  pending.  The  learned  Judge  just 
named,  after  taking  the  case  under  advisement,  decided  all  the  points  in 
controversy  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  granting  a  perpetual  injunc- 
tion, and  a  decree  against  the  defendants  for  profits. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Judge  Nelson  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  is  before 
the  Court,  and  has  been  carefully  noticed.  He  decides,  in  substance, 
the  following  points  : 

1.  That  the  description  of  the  invention  of  Nelson  Goodyear,  as  con- 
tained in  the  two  re-issued  patents,  is  sufficiently  full,  clear  and  exaco  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

2.  Tliat  the  invention  of  Nelson  Goodyear,  onsisting  of  a  process  for 
the  production  of  the  article  known  as  hard  rubber,  was  original  with 
him,  and  properly  the  subject  of  a  valid  patent,  both  for  the  process  and 
the  product  ;  and  that  Henry  B.  Goodyear,  as  the  administrator  of  Nelson 
Ooodyear,  had  a  right  to  surrender  the  original  patent  for  an  insufficient 
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description  in  the  specification,  and  to  the  two  re-issued  patents  granted 
to  him. 

That  the  evidence  did  not  make  out  a  dedication  of  the  right  accruing 
under  such  issued  patents,  to  the  dental  profession  or  the  public  ;  and  that 
the  use  of  the  hard  rubber  for  dental  purposes,  by  unlicenseti  persons^ 
might  be  restrained  by  the  process  of  injunction,  and  redress  obtained 
in  equily. 

The  issue  of  infringement  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  insisted  on  by 
the  defendants  in  the  New  York  case,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  special 
iSnding  of  the  Court  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  was  not  denied  by  counsel  in 
their  argument,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  decree  was  entered  for  the  com- 
plainants, the  irresistible  influence  is,  that  the  infringement  was  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court. 

I  have  carefully  noticed  the  views  and  conclusions  of  Judge  Nelson  on 
the  points  adverted  to,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  adopting  them  as  the 
views  and  conclusions  of  this  Court,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  questions 
and  issues  now  before  it.  To  re-state,  at  length,  the  grounds  on  which 
the  learned  Judge  placed  his  decision,  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  o-f 
time  and  labor.  They  are  lucidly  set  forth  in  his  opinion,  and  I  see  no 
necessity  for  reproducing  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the 
points  made  in  the  able  argument  of  the  defendants'  counsel,  not  dis- 
cussed or  settled  by  Judge  Nelson. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  that  the  re-issues  are  void,  as  being  for  an 
invention  broader  than  that  claimed  in  the  original  patent,  and  whick 
can  not  by  fair  construction  be  included  in  it. 

This  presents  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  parties,  and,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  free  from  difficulty  in  its  solution.  I  will  state  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  been  led  after  careful  and  anxious  consideration. 

Nelson  Goodyear,  in  the  specification  on  which  his  original  p<atent  was 
based,  professes  to  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber.  He  refers 
to  the  patent  of  Charles  Goodyear,  for  the  preparation  of  the  plastic  com- 
pound, and  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  process,  by  which  hard 
rubber,  before  unknown,  is  produced.  He  describes  minutely  the  ingre- 
dients from  which,  and  the  process  by  which  the  article  is  produced,  dis- 
claiming the  invention  of  the  heating  or  curing  process  claimed  and  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  of  Charles  Goodyear,  and  he  sums  up  his  invention  or 
claim  as  follows : 

"  What  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combining  of  India  rubber  and  sulphur,  either  with  or 
without  gum  shellac,  for  making  a  hard  and  inflexible  substance,  hitherto 
unknown,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  And  I  also  claim  the  com- 
bining India  rubber,  sulphur  and  magnesia  or  lime,  either  with  or  with- 
out shellac,  for  making  a  hard  substance  hitherto  unknown,  substantiallj 
as  herein  set  forth." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  question  under  consideration,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  refer  specifically  to  the  description  of  the  process,  claimed  in 
the  re  issue  No.  566,  or  of  the  product,  as  claimed  in  re-issue  No.  557. 
The  claim  of  the  first  named  patent  is  as  follows: 

"What  I  do  claim  as  the  invention  of  the  suid  Nelson  Goodyear,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  of  the  sulphur  and 
India  rubber,  or  other  vulcanizable  gum,  in  proportions  substantially  as 
specified,  according  to  the  vulcanizing  process  of  Charles  Goodyear,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  substance  or  manufacture  possessing  the  prop- 
erties or  qualities  substafitially  such   as  described ;   and  this  I  qlaioa 
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whether  the  said  compound  of  sulphur  and  gum  be,  or  be  not,  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  as  set  forth." 

The  claim  of  the  patent  No.  557  is  in  the  following  Words : 
"  What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Nelson  Goodyear,  de- 
ceased, and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  manufac^ 
ture  or  substance  herein  above  described,  and  possessing  the  substantial 
properties  herein  described,  and  composed  of  India  rubber  or  other  vul- 
canizable  gum,  and  sulphur,  in  the  proportions  substantially  such  as  de- 
scribed, and  when  incorporated,  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  as 
set  forth;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  other  ingredients  be  or  be  not 
used,  in  the  preparation  of  said  manufacture,  as  herein  described." 

In  both  these  claims  the  words  other  vulcanizahle  gums  occur,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  patent  to  Nelson  Goodyear.  In  the  body  of  the 
specifications  of  each  of  the  re-issues,  the  words  allied  guvis  follow  after 
the  words  India  rubber.  The  answer  of  the  defendant  sets  up  these 
variances  between  the  original  patent  and  the  re-issues,  and  insists  that 
the  re-issues  are  for  a  different  invention  from  that  covered  by  the  origi- 
nal patent,  and  therefore  void.  And  this  view  is  strenuously  urged  in 
the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  defendant. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  on  this  point,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  has  passed  upon  this  question,  and  by  the  grant  of  the  re-issued 
patents  has  given  his  ofi&cial  sanction  to  their  validity.  It  is,  in  eifect, 
his  deliberate  judgment  that  the  claims  of  the  re-issues  are  not  broader 
than  those  of  the  original,  and  cover  substantially  the  same  invention. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  later  decisions  of  the  courts,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  is  not  conclusive  upon  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
invention  claimed  iu  the  original  and  that  claimed  in  a  re-issue.  Yet^ 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  stated,  his  action  may  well  be  regarded 
as  affording  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  re?-issue.  This 
presumption,  of  course,  is  overcome  by  evidence  of  fraud  in  obtaining 
the  re-issue,  or  a  clear  repugnancy  between  the  original  and  the  re-issued 
patents. 

Another  remark  seems  proper  in  this  connection.  In  the  case  of  Good- 
year et  al,  vs.  Waite,  before  referred  to  as  having  been  heard  before  Judge 
Nelson,  and  decided  by  him,  although  this  point,  as  understood  by  this 
Court,  was  distinctly  made  in  the  defendant  s  answer  as  an  objection  to 
the  re-issued  patents,  it  was  not  urged  in  the  argument  by  his  counsel, 
and  was  not  noticed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge.  The  plain  inference 
from  this  is  that  the  counsel  did  not  regard  it  as  a  sustainable  defense, 
and  that  such  also  was  the  view  of  the  learned  Judge  who  decided  it. 

The  argument  of  counsel  on  this  point  is  that  tlie  words  -'other  allied 
gums'  used  in  the  specification,  and  the  words  'other  vulcanized  gums," 
in  the  claims  of  there-issues,  are  mere  interpolations,  and  impart  a  claim, 
not  only  broader  than  the  original,  but  which,  if  they  had  been  inserted 
in  the  original,  would  have  invalidated  the  patent.  It  is  insisted  thnt,  in 
the  re-issues,  the  patentee  claims  the  apjilication  of  his  process  to  other 
vulcanizahle  or  allied  gums  which  had  not  been  known,  and  of  which  he 
could,  tlierefore,  have  no  knowledge;  and  in  doing  so  describes  an  inven- 
tion broader  than,  and  differing  from,  the  original. 

The  doctrine  is  a  familiar  one,  and  well  settled,  that  the  invention  de- 
scribed and  claimed  in  a  re-issue  must  be  the  same  as  originally  patented. 
And,  if  by  a  fair  construction,  the  specification  and  claim  are  for  some- 
thing substantially  different  from  those  of  the  original,  the  patent  is 
void.     Do  tliese  re-issues  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  principle? 

This  is  a  question   of  coustructiou,  in  the  consideration   of  which  th^ 
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entire  specifications,  including  the  claims,  are  to  be  looked  at.  And  itis 
well  settled  by  the  Courts,  that  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  the  specifications  and  claims,  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  that,  if  possible,  the  object  of  the  inventor  or  patentee 
may  be  carried  out.  Mere  rigid  technicalities  are  to  be  set  aside,  unless 
there  is  a  clear  legal  necessity  for  sustaining  them.  Now,  in  reference 
to  these  re-issues,  there  is  no  pretense  that  there  is  any  substantial  vari- 
ance from  the  original,  as  to  the  process  by  which  hard  rubber  is  pro- 
duced, or  the  character  or  quality  of  the  article  when  made.  The  pro- 
portions of  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  other  ingredients,  where  named,  are 
the  same,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  the  same.  In  that  which  is  the  very 
gist  of  the  invention,  there  is  no  discrepancy.  That  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  the  substances  named,  when  compounded  as  re- 
quired, and  subjected  to  a  certain  heat,  will  produce  hard  rubber.  And 
now  the  inquiry  is  pertinent,  whether  the  suggestion  in  the  claims  of  the 
re-issues,  that  other  allied  gums,  or  other  vulcanizable  gums,  may  be  used 
to  produce  the  result,  can  be  claimed  as  changing  the  character  of  the 
invention,  or  make  it  broader  than  the  original.  Counsel  insist  that  these 
words  enlarge  the  claim,  so  as  to  cover  any  gum,  though  then  unknown, 
which  may  be  susceptible  of  vulcanization.  And  it  may  be,  if  this  were 
the  true  construction  of  the  claim,  the  re-issue  would  be  liable  to  the 
objection  urged.  But,  clearly,  the  words  referred  to  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
more  limited  sense.  They  can  be  held  only  to  include  caoutchouc,  and 
other  gums  then  known  to  be  valcanizable.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
impropriety  in  referring  to  such  ;  for  under  the  generic  term  caoutchouc, 
it  is  well  knowm  there  are  diffei^ent  qualities  of  gums,  though  all  are 
susceptible  of  vulcanization.  The  trees  producing  it  are  indigenous  in 
various  countries:  and  owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
product  of  the  trees  differs  in  quality.  The  gums,  too,  are  known  in  com- 
merce by  different  names,  and  are  of  different  degrees  of  parity  and  ex- 
cellence, though  all  produced  by  trees  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The 
gum  called  gui'a  percha  has  a  peculiarity  no.t  applicable  to  any  other  of 
these  gums.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  mixed  with  woody  fibers,  and 
requires  a  certain  preparatory  process  before  it  is  fitted  for  vulcaniza- 
tion, or  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  uses  to  which  India  rubber  is  suited. 
Now,  by  a  fair  and  rational  interpretation,  are  not  the  words  used  in  the 
claims  of  the  re-issues,  to  be  limited  to  these  known  varieties  of  the 
caoutchouc,  and  not  unnecessarily  to  be  extended  to  all  gums  thereafter 
to  be  discovered?  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  these  different  qualities 
of  vulcanizable  gums  were  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  framed  these 
specifications,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  anticipate  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  future  discoveries  in  that  direction.  The  words  used  were 
not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inventor; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  they  were  used  for  any  deceptive 
purpose,  and  out  of  abundant  caution,  it  can  hardly  be  received  as  such 
an  enlargement  of  his  claim  as,  in  its  effect,  should  invalidate  his  patent. 
In  a  word,  I  can  not  view  the  addition  of  the  words  quoted  as  embracing, 
within  their  fair  scope,  a  claim  for  a  different  invention  from  that  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  original  patent. 

The  principle  is  conceded,  that  a  patent  for  a  mechanical  structure  or 
contrivance,  producing  a  nev/  and  useful  result,  is  no  protection  against 
the  use  of  an  invention  producing  the  same  result,  by  appliances  and  on 
prineiples  substantially  different  from  the  patented  invention.  The  rights 
of  the  piteutee,  or  proprietor  of  the  patent,  are  only  invaded  by  a  result 
like  that  of  his  invention^  effected   bj   what  are  substantially  the  same 
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meann.  And  so  in  the  case  of  patented  chemical  combinations;  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  invention  imports  nothing  but  protection  against  the  use 
of  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same  elements  compounded  and  treated 
on  principles  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  patented  article.  In 
brief,  a  patent  right  does  not  cover  every  possible  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  result  proposed  by  an  inventor.  And  this,  as  I  understand  them,  is 
the  extent  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cite  1  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  The  soundness  of  the  doctrine  established  by 
that  Court  is  not  doubted;  but  its  application  to  the  present  case  is  not  so 
obvious.  If  the  claims  of  a  re-issued  patent  clearly  imply  an  expansion 
of  the  invention  beyond  the  claims  of  the  original  patent,  there  is  always 
ground  for  a  presumption  that  there  was  a  fraudulent  intent  to  anticipate 
and  protect  against  subsequent  inventions,  and  thus  bar  the  door  against 
patents  for  all  subsequent  discoveries.  This  is  clearly  against  the  policy 
of  our  patent  right  system,  and  has  been  wisely  condemned  by  the  uniform 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Stales.  This  is  the  import  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Burr  vs.  Duryea,  1 
Wallace^  634,  and  other  cases  cited  by  the  defendants's  counsel.  But  I 
can  iiot  see  that  the  claims  of  these  re-issues  are  of  the  character  which 
will  bring  them  within  scope  of  these  cases. 

I  have  examined  attentively  the  ruling  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Good- 
year vs.  Providence  Rubber  Company^  reported  in  2  Fisher,  499,  claimed  by 
counsel  to  be  decisive  authority  against  the  valic'ity  of  these  re-issues. 
That  case  was  before  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  holding  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1864.  The  suit  was  for 
an  infringement  of  the  re-issued  patents  to  Charles  Goodyear  for  his  pro- 
cess of  making  soft  or  plastic  rubber,  by  vulcanization.  The  claim  of  the 
original  patent  and  the  fir^t  re-issue  was  for  the  process  of  treating  and 
curinir  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber;  but  in  the  re-issue  of  1860,  the  words 
'or  other  vulcanizable  gums"  were  added.  And  this  addition  was 
claimed  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  invention  rendering  the  re-issues 
void.  The  question  was,  therefore,  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  pend- 
ing case.  The  learned  Judge  before  named  construed  the  claim  of  the 
re-issued  patent  to  Charles  Goodyear,  as  including  "all  other  vulcanizable 
gums,'"  whettier  then  known,  or  thereafter  to  be  discovered,  capable  of 
vulcanization.  Viewing  the  claims  in  this  light,  he  held  that  the  re-issue 
was  for  an  invention  different  from  that  covered  by  the  previous  patents, 
and  therefore  void.  If  this  construction  of  the  re-issue  was  right,  probably 
the  conclusion  of  the  learned  Judge  was  correct.  But  for  reasons  already 
stated,  1  am  unable  to  give  tiie  added  words  in  the  claims  of  the  re-issued 
patents,  the  extended  meaning  of  which  he  held  them  to  be  susceptible, 
and  can  not  therefore  concur  with  him  in  his  conclusion.  It  is  certainly 
with  some  distrust  of  my  own  judgment  that  I  differ  from  that  learned 
Judge;  but  my  convictions  are  so  strong  on  the  question  that  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  yield  them,  even  to  his  superior  learning.  If  wrong  in  this, 
I  shall  be  gratified  to  have  my  error  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
Court. 

On  the  question  of  infringement,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  case 
calling  for  a  minute  and  extended  investigation.  In  the  cases  referred  to 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  opinion,  establishing  the  validity  of  these  re- 
issued patents,  the  infringement  alleged  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
troverted, and  the  decrees  entered  clearly  imply  that  the  fact  of  infringe- 
ment was  made  out  in  Wuile's  case,  the  infringement  charged  was  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  hard  rubber  by  dentists  as  the  foundation  for  ar- 
tificial teeth.     Tke  allegations  in  the  bill  were  substantially,  if  not  liter- 
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ally,  identical  with  those  in  this  bill,  and  the  answer  was  the  same.     And 
the  Court  in  that  case  decreed  a  perpetual  injunction. 

But  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  case  takes  issue  on  the  ques- 
tion of  infringement,  insisting  that  the  fact  is  not  technically  made  out 
by  the  evidence.  He  claims  that  the  defendant  denies  in  his  answer 
under  oath,  that  he  has  infringed  ;  and  that  the  complainant  has  proved 
the  fact  only  by  one  witness;  and,  therefore,  the  Court  can  not  find  the 
fact  of  infringement.  Now,  the  first  remark  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
defendant's  answer  does  not  contain  an  explicit  denial  of  the  infringe- 
ment. It  is  evasive  in  its  character.  He  admits,  substantially,  the  use 
of  hard  rubber,  made  by  the  process  of  baking  the  soft  or  plastic  rubber, 
for  dental  purposes,  but  denies  the  procesg  is  that  described  and  claimed 
in  the  re-issued  patents.  But  he  adduces  no  proof  that  tie  hard  rubber 
has  been,  or  can  be,  made  by  any  means  or  process  variant  from  that  cov- 
ered by  the  re-issues.  And  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  there  is  at  least 
a  fair  presumption  that  the  hard  rubber  used  was  the  article  as  claimed 
and  described  in  the  re-issues. 

And  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  denial  of  the  infringements  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  defense  set  up  in  the  answer, 
and  mainly  relied  on  by  counsel.  That  defense  is,  not  that  the  defendant 
has  not  used  the  hard  rubber  for  dental  purposes,  but  that  he  had  a  right 
to  use  it,  by  the  implied  dedication  of  such  right  to  the  dental  profession. 
This  ground  of  defense  is,  by  a  clear  implication,  an  admission  of  the 
infringement. 

But  there  is  the  positive  testimony  of  one  witness  that  the  defendant — 
Berry — and  all  the  other  defendants  against  whom  suits  are  pending  in 
this  Court,  distinctly  admitted  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  hard  rubber, 
for  dental  purposes.  As  the  denial  of  the  infringement  in  the  answer  of 
the  defendant  is  not  positive,  and  the  testimony  of  the  witness  refered 
to  is  strongly  corroborated  by  other  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on 
the  question  of  infringement,  the  fact  is  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court.  Upon  that  issue  there  is  hardly  room  lor  a  doubt.  There  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  hard  rubber  for  dental  purposes  has  been  in 
general  use  by  the  profession.  It  is  in  evidence  that  fully  three-fifths  of 
the  dentists  in  the  United  States  are  licensed  under  the  Goodyear  p  itent ; 
and  this  fact  evinces  not  only  the  appreciation  of  the  profession  of  the 
article,  but  its  very  general  use.  Those  refusing  to  take  licenses  evidently 
intend  to  place  their  defense,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  use  the 
article,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  invalidity  of  the  patent,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  use  to  the  dental  profession. 

But  it  is  insisted  in  the  argument  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  though 
not  set  up  in  the  answer  as  a  defense,  that  the  defendant  now  uses  in  his 
profession  a  hard  rubber  or  compound,  made  under  a  patent  to  Edward  L, 
Simpson,  gianted  October  16,  1866.  It  is  claimed  that  the  process  and  the 
product  under  this  patent  are  essentially  different  from  the  claims  of  the 
Nelson  Goodyear  patent ,  and  therefore  not  an  infringement  of  that  patent. 
This  defense,  it  is  obvious,  applies  only  to  the  issue  of  infringement.  But 
it  is  not  perceived,  if  sustained  by  the  testimony,  that  it  is  an  answer  to 
the  claim  of  the  complainants,  as  made  in  their  bill,  If  the  defendant 
has  infringed  by  the  use  of  tlie  Goodyear  hard  rubber,  he  is  liable  to 
account  for  such  infringement,  though  he  may  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  the  article  charged  as  an  infringement  of  the  Gjodyear  re-issues.  If 
an  infri'ugemeni  of  the  complainants  rights  under  these  re-issues  is  made 
out,  the  cessation  to  use  the  infringing  article  is  no  bar  to  an  injunction, 
aad  a  decree  for  ao  account,     i  understand  the  law  to  be  well  settled,  that, 
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under  the  circumstances  stated,  the  party  whose  rights  have  been  invaded 
may  claim  protection  against  future  infringements,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
rest  on  the  fact  that  the  party  has  ceased  his  acts  of  infringement. 

But  as  the  Simpson  patent  is  before  the  Court,  and  evidence  has  been 
ofFered,  without  objection,  upon  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  process 
and  product  under  it  with  that  of  the  Goodyear  patent,  and  the  point  has 
been  discussed  by  counsel,  it  may  be  expected  the  Court  will  pass  upon 
that  issue.     In  noticing  this  point  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief. 

And  the  first  obvious  remark  in  reference  to  the  Simpson  patent  is,  that 
it  does  not  claim  a  new  process  for  the  vulcanization  of  India  rubber,  or 
that  the  product  is  essentially  different  from  that  made  under  the  Good- 
year patent.  In  this  specification,  he  says:  "The  rubber  now  used  for 
dental  purposes  has  incorporated  in  its  large  proportions  of  free  sulphur, 
for  the  purpose  of  vulcanizing  the  rubber  after  it  is  formed."  And  again  : 
"  The  color  and  taste  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  this  sulphur  is  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  many  persons,  and  occasions  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  objection,  to  the  use  of  rubber  for  dental  purposes.  To  overcome  this 
objection  and  produce  vulcanized  rubber  for  dental  purposes,  without  the 
actual  or  apparent  presence  of  sulphur,  is  the  object  of  my  invention,  and 
consists  in  preparing  the  rubber  for  vulcanizing,  by  the  intioduction  of  a 
peculiar  vulcanizing  compound."  It  is  here  clearly  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  patentee  was  to  rid  the  compound  used  for  dental  purposes  of  the 
unpleasant  taste  or  odor  of  the  sulphur.  He  then  describes  the  mode  by 
which  he  proposes  to  effect  this  object,  as  follows  : 

"I  first  boil  linseed  or  other  vegetable  oil  to  the  consistency  of  honey, 
(this  I  do  to  facilitate  the  preparation)  thoroughly  mix  two  ounces  of  ben- 
xoin  gum  with  one  pound  of  pulverized  sulphur;  then  to  each  quart  of  the 
boiled  oil  add  one  pound  of  the  prepared  sulphur,  carefully  subjecting  this 
mixture  to  a  moderate  heat,  sulficient  only  to  cause  the  two  substances  to 
react  upon  each  other,  until  they  pass  from  a  semi-fluid  to  a  semi-hard 
state,  having  a  honeycomb  or  spongy  appearance."  He  adds,  that  benzoin 
gum,  '*by  its  vaporizing  qualities,  more  perfectly  expels  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur,  as  well  as  the  odor  from  the  oil,  and  renders  the  compound  nearly 
if  not  perfectly  odorless  and  when  combined  with  India  rubber  or  similar 
gum,  and  subjected  to  a  regulated  heat,  will  cause  the  same  to  undergo  the 
change  known  as  vulcanization.  In  producing  rubber  for  dental  purposes, 
he  requires  to  one  pound  of  India  rubber  from  ten  to  fourteen  ounces  of 
the  vulcanizing  compound.  These  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  being 
ground  between  warm  rollers,  and  coloring  matter  put  in  if  desired. 
This  mixture  is  plastic,  and  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  is  prepared  for 
use  by  the  dentists.  The  form  of  the  gums  and  roof  of  the  mouth  being 
taken  in  this  plastic  material  in  the  ordinary  mode,  it  is  vulcanized  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  heat  of  320°  of  Fahrenheit,  for  about  four  hours,  or  if 
the  heat  is  above  320°,  for  a  less  time.  The  patentee  claims  "that  the 
plate  thug  prepared  will  be  as  tasteless  and  odorless  as  a  metal  plate,"  etc. 

Ihe  claim  of  the  patent  is:  "Combining  the  within  described  vulcani- 
zing compound  with  India  rubber,  in  the  proportion  herein  named,  and 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  specified."  The 
claim  of  the  Nelson  Goodyear  patent,  and  the  re-issues  under  it,  have  been 
stated  and  need  not  here  be  repioiluced.  Now,  Simpson,  in  his  specifica- 
tion and  claim,  does  not  pretend  that  by  his  process  he  does  not  produce 
the  article  known  as  hard  rubber,  or  that  it  is  made  without  the  use  of 
sulphur,  as  required  by  the  Good^-ear  patent.  The  claim  is,  in  substance, 
an  improvement  upon  the  known  process  for  its  production  by  the  intro- 
duction of  gum  benzoin,   to   deprive  the  hard  rubber  of  its  sulphurous 
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taste  and  odor,  and  thus  render  it  more  acceptable  for  dental  purposes. 
The  process  of  vulcanization  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  Goodyear  patent,  and  the  product  the  same,  with  ihe  exception  that  it 
is  tajiteless  and  odorless. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  process  under  the  Goodyear  and  Simpson  pat- 
ent, the  complainant  has  offered  the  testimony  of  four  learned  chemical 
experts,  who  have  severely  tested  the  elements  of  the  products  of  both 
patents,  by  a  rigid  analysis.  These  experiments  have  been  conducted 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  precise  ingredients  and  their  proportions,  in 
ttie  compound  described  in  the  Simpson  pitent.  Without  stopping  to 
state  the  details  of  these  analysis,  as  set  forth  in  the  testimony  of  tliese 
experts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  harmonize  more  nearly  than  can 
be  expected,  in  the  results  attained.  They  find  that  the  compound  de- 
scribed by  Simpsoa,  when  vulcanized,  contains  about  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phur to  sixteen  ounces  of  rubber.  Thus  it  is  made  clear  that  the  article 
produced  under  the  Simpson  claim  is  vulcanized  by  essentially  the  same 
process,  and  has  very  near  the  same  proportions  of  sulphur  and  rubber 
as  claimed  in  the  Goodyear  patent.  These  are  the  vulcanizing  agents 
Tiamed  in  that  patent,  when  subject  to  the  action  of  heat.  The  same  in- 
gredients and  the  same  process  are  claimed  by  the  Simpson  patent,  and  the 
product  of  the  two  is  essentially  the  same. 

I  can  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  holding  that  the  use,  for  dental 
purposes,  of  hard  rubber  plates,  made  under  the  Simpson  patent,  is  an 
infringement  of  the  Nelson  Goodyear  patent;  and  in  no  aspect  of  the  case 
is  the  defendant  relieved  from  liability  as  an  infringer  by  asserting  the 
use  of  the  product  under  the  Simpson  patent.  While  it  is  probably  true, 
that  Simpson  has  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  introducing  into  hi!<  com- 
pound an  ingredient  which,  by  its  vaporizing  properties,  prevents  the  un- 
pleasant taste  and  odor  of  the  vulcanized  rubber,  when  used  as  plates  for 
artificial  teeth,  and  for  this  invention  may  have  been  well  entitled  to  a 
patent,  he  or  his  licenses  are  not  protected  in  the  use  of  the  process  and 
the  product  as  claimed  by  and  patented  to  Nelson  Goodyear. 

1  may  remark,  in  closing,  that  I  am  fully  sustained  in  this  conclusion, 
by  the  opinion  of  Judge  Blatchford,  District  Judge  of  the  United  States 
for  the  iSouthern  District  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Goodyear  vs.  Evans, 
recently  before  him,  on  an  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  the  use  of  hard  rubber  made  under  Simpson's  patent,  as 
an  infringement  of  the  Goodyear  patent.  In  a  printed  opinion  of  the 
learned  Judge,  now  before  me,  the  question  is  ably  discussed,  and  the 
conclusion  attained  that  it  was  a  proper  case  for  an  injunction,  which 
was  accordingly  awarded.  After  noticing  the  claims  of  the  two  patents, 
and  reviewing  the  testimony  as  to  the  infringement,  the  learned  Judge 
says:  "Nothing  more  is  needed  to  establish  clearly  that  the  use  of  the 
Simpson  vulcanized  product  is  an  infringement  of  Re-issue  No.  657,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  it  by  the  Simpson  process  is  an  infringement  of 
Re-issue  No.  556."  Concurring,  as  I  do,  in  this  conclusion,  a  decree  for 
the  complainants  will  be  entered. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  T.  D.  Lincoln,  of  Cincinnati,  and  A. 
Pollock,  of  Washington,  appeared  for  the  complainant;  S.  S.  Fisher,  ©f 
Cincinnati,  for  defendants. 
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Editorial. 


«A  SINGLE  EXPERIMENT/' 

"  Do  you  communicate  with  Watt  ?  Tell  him  I  have  found  by 
a  single  experiment,  that  nitrous  oxide,  nor  any  per  centage  of  it, 
in  inhalation,  enters  the  blood  at  ally  Neither  its  oxygen  nor  ita 
other  component.  What  will  he  say  to  this?  Of  course,  de- 
votee of  truth  as  he  is,  errors  of  long  standing  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  won't  deny  this. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him  upon  the  subject.  At  least 
what  he  says  thereupon." 

The  above  is  stolen  from  a  private  letter.     It  is  the  language  of 

a  distinguished  physiologist.     Now  if  he  has  "found  "  that,  it  ig 

all  right.      Just  so  it  is  ^'■found'^  it  matters  not   whether  by  *' a 

single  experiment"  or  by  a  dozen.    It  is  hoped  that  by  "  another 

of  the  same  "   he  will  find   what  sustains  the  respiration  while 

breathing  the  oxyd   (atmospheric  air  being  rigidly  excluded)  for 

five,  ten  and  twenty  minutes,  or  for  an  hour  with  less  than  a  dozen 

breaths  of  air.  W. 


OUR  TABLE  OF  SOCIETIES. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  profession  we  have  for  several 
years  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Register  a  list  of  all  the 
Dental  societies  in  the  United  States.  We  have  endeavored  in  its 
corrections  to  follow  the  changes  occurring  in  the  officers  of  all 
these  difi'erent  societies.  The  number  has  so  much  increased  that 
this  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  differ- 
ent societies  almost  impossible.  We  therefore  earnestly  request 
the  officers  of  all  the  societies  to  give  us  correct  information  in 
regard  to  their  rcFpective  organizations,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  especially  the  names  of  officers  and  their  address. 
By  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  those  interested,  our  list  can 
be  kept  far  more  accurate,  than  it  is  possible  to  do  otherwise. 

T, 
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WALES'   OBJECTIVES. 

Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
add  to  our  microscopic  appliances  two  of  Wales  best  high 
power  objectives — a  /g  and  so?  both  working  either  dry  or  by 
immersion,  better  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  as  by  it  greater 
working    distance  and  better  definition  are  obtained. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the 
powers  or  capabilities  of  these  glasses,  but  will  simply  state 
that  in  the  limited  use  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  them,  we 
have  obtained  results  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  approxi- 
mate before,  and  we  have  been  using  some  very  excellent  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  structure  of  dentine  they  reveal  many  things  that  we 
had  not  before  witnessed  or  seen  described  by  others.  It  will 
afford  us  much  gratification  if  in  the  future,  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Register  some  observa- 
tions, on  the  structure  of  dentine  as  revealed  by  these  glasses. 

We  fully  endorse  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  enco- 
miums that  have  been  attached  by  some  of  our  best  microsco- 
pists  to  Mr.  Wales'  instruments. 

Perhaps  when  we  have  more  time  and  knowledge,  we  will 
say  more  upon  this  subject.  T. 


WEBSTER'S    UNABRIDaED— ILLUSTRATED. 

In  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  dictionary,  in  the  ampli- 
tude and  selectness  of  its  vocabulary,  in  the  fullness  and  perspi- 
cacity of  its  definitions,  in  its  orthoepy  and  (^cum  grano  salis)  its 
orthography,  in  its  new  and  trustworthy  etymologies,  in  the 
elaborate,  but  not  too  learned  treatises,  of  its  Introduction,  in  its 
carefully  prepared  and  valuable  appendices, — briefly,  in  its  gene- 
ral accuracy,  completeness,  and  practical  utility, — the  work  is  one 
which  none  who  read  or  write  can  henceforward  afford  to  dispense 
with. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TRICHINA. 

BY  RUDOLPH  VIRCHOW,  M.D.PH.D.,  PROF.  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Translated  by  Rufus  King  Browne,  M.  D. 

[Contiuued  from  page  461.] 

4.     WHAT   PREVENTIVE   MEASURES   ARE    NECESSARY   AGAINST 
THE    SPREAD    OF   THE   TRICHINA. 

In  the  first  part,  I  named  those  animals  in  which  Trichina 
had  hitherto  been  found,  from  which  we  see  that  carnivorous 
and  omnivorous  animals  are  mentioned.  The  mole  was 
named,  which  most  farmers  think  to  be  only  a  plant  and  root 
eating  animal ;  but  it  is  of  importance  as  a  destroyer  of  grubs,' 
rain-worms,  snails,  mice,  and  young  rats,  as  the  late  Gloger 
in  his  valuable  writings  has  explained. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  common  course  of  affairs  Trichina 
can  only  be  found  in  carnivora.  For  we  have  seen  that  the 
intestinal  Trichina  produce  living  young,  which  migrate  into 
the  flesh,  and  ONLY  here  attain  their  further  develop- 

1.  Gloger.  The  useful  friend  of  the  farmer  and  forester  among  the 
animals,  instruction  to  Farmers  and  Schoolmasters.  Berlin,  1859,  p.  9. 
Injunctions  to  protect  useful  auimals  which  prevent  mice  and  other 
vermin.     Berlin,  1862,  p,  7. 

Vol.  xxii — 34. 
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MENT.  P.  29,  and  that  they  can  not  leave  the  meat  in  any 
other  way  than  after  it  has  been  eaten.  This  regular  pro- 
gression from  the  intestine  into  the  muscle,  and  from  the 
muscle  into  the  intestine,  is  only  possible  in  meat  eaters. 
Still  there  are  two  exceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plant  eating  animals,  are  not  so 
perfectly  select  in  the  choice  of  their  nutrition,  that  they 
might  not  occasionally  swallow  meat.  If  small  pieces  of 
meat  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit,  calf  or  pigeon,  it 
swallows  them,  and  upon  this  depends  the  possibility  of  feed- 
ing them  with  Trichina  meat,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
might  happen,  therefore,  by  accident,  that  without  artificial 
feeding,  a  plant  animal  might  eat  Tricliina  meat.  Still,  for 
the  consolation  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  said  that  such  cases 
have  not  been  observed. 

There  is  another  way  imaginable  than  the  eating  of  meat, 
by  which  an  infection  may  occur.  Leuckart  ^  has  pointed 
out  this  possibility.  If,  for  instance,  in  an  animal,  the  intes- 
tines of  which  contain  pregnant  Trichina,  and  the  contents 
when  expelled,  of  the  intestine  of  which  are  eaten  by  a  second, 
the  latter  may  become  infected.  It  is  known  that  pigs  will 
eat  human  excrement,  and  this  infection  may  occur  without 
the  eating  of  meat.  Although  this  kind  of  infection  has 
not  yet  been  proved,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  may  occur 
in  pigs.  And  it  can  not  be  denied  there  is  a  possibility  of 
other  animals  also  being  affected  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  Trichina  found  in  moles,  flesh- 
eating  birds,  or  even  cats,  are  identical  with  those  found  in 
human  beings.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  that  in  large 
cities  cat's  meat  is  sometimes  eaten,  the  Trichina  found  in 
the  former  animals,  are  of  no  interest  in  our  investigation,  ex- 
cept that  pigs  might  be  infested  from  them.  For  this  we  have 
as  yet  no  certain  data,  and  it  might  be  a  subject  of  further 
investigation  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where  the 
moles  get  their  Trichina  from. 

1.    Leuokari.    See  p.  50. 
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I  CONSIDER  IT  AS  ESTABLISHED  THAT  IT  IS  ONLY  THE  UN- 
CLEAN OR  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS,  THAT  ARE  DANGEROUS  TO 
MAN,  AND  THE   MOST   DANGEROUS   AMONG    THESE   IS    THE    PIG. 

It  is  not  jet  known  whether  the  wild  boar  is  liable  to  infec- 
tion. The  plant  eating  animal  can  be  considered  clean 
and  not  dangerous.  Recently  it  has  been  rumored  that  some 
of  Trichina  infested  pigs  had  been  raised  in  the  Abdeckerein, 
and  fed  on  meat  of  killed  or  died  animals.  This  is  not  only 
untrue,  as  a  fact,  as  I  have  ascertained  on  inquiry  in  Hett- 
stedt  and  other  places,  but  is  also  theoretically  erroneous. 
Because  the  meat  which  is  found  in  "  Abdeckerein "  is  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

The  main  care  of  municipalities  and  individuals, 
should  be  directed  to  the  pigs.  The  following  points  of 
view  are  to  be  considered  here: 

1.  The  infection  of  pigs  by  Trichina  has  to  be 
guarded  against. 

I  mention  here,  that  an  originating  of  Trichina  in  pigs 
does  not  occur.  Trichina  are  procreated  like  men,  from 
father  and  mother.  They  multiply  by  legitimate  progeny* 
and  their  being  found  in  an  animal  pre-supposes  infestation 
from  without,  i.  e.  by  means  of  food. 

In  all  cases  of  prevention  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
food  of  the  pigs,  and  to  allow  them  no  opportunity  to  devour 
refuse  animal  matters,  as  such  matters  are  mostly  Trichina 
infested  meat,  and  excrements  of  individuals  infested  by 
Trichina,  particularly  human  excrements.  Feeding  of  the 
pigs  in  styes  scrupulously  clean  (which  is  really  the  interest 
«i)f  the  owner,)  w^ould  give  the  greatest  security,  although  of 
course  infections  by  chance  might  not  be  precluded. 

Whether  fattening  on  acorns  in  forests  precludes  infesta- 
tion is  not  certain ;  experiences  are  wanting,  and  the  fact 
that  wild  animals  have  had  Trichina  leaves  presumed  security 
questionable. 

Oarcful  farmers  and  raisers  of  animals  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  above  suggestions.     Most  of  the  epidemics  of 
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Trichina  disease  have  occurred  in  districts  of  Saxony,  where 
it  is  the  rule  to  feed  pigs  in  styes.  We  can  only  recommend 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

2.  All  meat  ought  to  be  carefully  examined.  We 
said  before,  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  Trichina  disease  in 
pigs.  Nothing  will  suffice  but  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
meat. 

Only  in  a  few  of  those  in  which  the  Trichina  is  encapsuled 
and  encrusted  in  lime,  is  the  investigation  with  the  naked 
eye  sufficient  to  detect  their  presence ;  most  cases  require 

MICROSCOPIC   examination. 

For  this  purpose,  though  the  best  instruments  are  prefera- 
ble, they  are  not  strictly  necessary.  Microscopes  of  medium 
m^agnifying  power  are  sufficient,  still  I  call  attention  to  the 
faet,  that  poor  microscopes  which  pretend  a  large  magnify- 
ing, are  less  reliable  than  good  instruments  of  much  less 
power.  I  recommend  to  prepare  the  meat  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  examine  it  with  a  low  power ;  if  any  suspicious 
point  be  observed,  it  should  be  marked,  and  a  higher  power 
used  to  resolve  it  into  its  particulars. 

Instruments  which  by  their  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration  give  a  diffused  light,  do  not  give  so  sharp  a 
view  of  the  contour  of  a  soft  object,  as  is  desirable  to  the 
unpracticed  observer. 

The  question  arises,  who  shall  investigate  the  meat  ? 

I  reply  :  in  cities  an  investigation  of  the  meat  should  de- 
Tolve  upon  the  city  authorities,  and  bo  done  by  selected 
physicians,  veterinary  surgeons,  or  others  acquainted  with 
natural  science. 

The  most  simple  way  in  large  cities,  is  to  have  public 
slaughtering  houses ;  much  may  be  said  in  recommendation 
of  these,  irrespective  of  Trichina  moat,  and  they  have  been 
constructed  in  different  places  in  Germany.  By  the  employ 
ment  of  these  houses,  a  source  of  great  uncleanliness  in  gut- 
ters, yards  and  houses  could  be  stopped.    If  a  city  has  these. 
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nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  a  microscope  there,  and  allow 
no  pork  to  leave  it  for  sale,  until  after  proper  examination 
of  the  meat,  testimonials  had  been  given  of  its  wholesome- 
ness.  The  chief  investigator  should  examine  a  part  of  seve- 
ral muscles  of  each  animal,  which  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes, 
and  then  give  his  testimonial  of  the  case. 

In  small  cities  where  no  slaughtering  houses  exist,  the 
appointed  examiner  should  have  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  meat,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  everywhere 
possible.  Even  now,  the  butchers  at  different  places,  Sted- 
tein,  Nordhausen,  have  made  contracts  with  certain  physi- 
cians, who  on  their  part  investigate  the  meat  and  attest  to 
its  purity.  But  this  is  not  sufficient,  for  it  should  be  under- 
taken not  merely  in  the  private  interest  of  the  butcher,  but 
the  public  health  and  welfare  is  concerned;  and  for  this,  the 
State  should  be,  under  the  circumstances,  responsible. 

Beside  cities  there  are  villages,  country  towns,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  ships,  etc.,  and  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  find  a  suitable  person,  as  a  teacher  or  physician,  a  clergy- 
man or  the  master  of  a  ship,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  conducting  such  an  investigation.  On  larger  estates, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  proprietor  or  his  steward,  will 
have  sufficient  interest  to  convince  himself  of  the  purity  of 
the  meat  his  workmen  and  families  consume  ;  and  neither 
the  labor  nor  price  of  the  means  of  doing  it,  can  be  deemed  a 
ground  of  objection  in  comparison  with  life  and  health. 

Once  more  I  point  out  that  it  is  futile  to  say  that  the  cases 
of  disease  are  too  infrequent  to  justify  such  expenditure  of 
means  to  prevent  it  throughout  the  land,  and  indeed  the 
world.  What  a  single  person  will  do  for  himself  is  his  own 
affair ;  but  the  community  is  under  obligation  to  prevent 
dangers  which  the  single  individual  otherwise  may  in  cases 
incur ;  and  to  assist  those  who  may  undesignedly  be  the 
means  of  endangering  others,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to 
control  them,  that  they  may  be  under  special  requisition  to 
exercise  their  trade  without  injury  to  others.     If  a  butcher 
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of  a  cow  is  the  cause,  even  unwittingly,  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sons falling  sick  and  some  dying,  can  not  complain  if  he  is 
controlled  in  the  same  way  as  a  manufacturer  who  deals  in 
dangerous  chemicals. 

The  worst  is  of  the  small  country  farmers,  who  neither 
possess  a  microscope  nor  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
person  who  is  qualified  to  make  the  examination ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  time  will  arrive  when  every  teacher  will  possess  a 
microscope.  Till  then,  the  small  proprietors  can  only  be 
guarded  against  infection  by  being  very  careful  about  the 
preparation  of  their  food.  This  point  we  will  further  dilate 
upon. 

3.  The  pork  should  be  cooked  very  carefully.  In 
some  places  pork  is  eaten  raw,  scraped.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  butchers  and  cooks,  nor  merely  the  use  of  scraped 
meat  advised  by  physicians,  since  they  prescribe  not  raw 
pork,  but  beef;  but  in  some  places  it  is  a  common  habit  to 
eat  raw  pork.  In  Burg,  a  great  many  cases  of  disease  and 
death  were  occasioned  by  people  eating  raw  scraped  meat 
on  bread  for  breakfast ;  cases  which  are  very  striking,  since 
sometimes  in  the  same  family  single  members  who  had  eaten 
of  the  same  meat  cooked  or  fried,  which  others  that  fell  sick 
had  eaten. 

We  must  therefore  recommend  never  to  eat  pork  raw. 
For  even  a  microscopic  investigation  will  never  give  an  ab- 
solute guarantee,  since  single  Trichina  may  have  been  over- 
looked. And  if  even  a  few  enter  the  body  without  fatal 
results,  it  is  still  better  to  avoid  all  danger.  Whoever  w«v^ts 
to  eat  raw  meat  as  a  regimen  or  preference,  should  eat  Deef 
or  mutton. 

But  even  the  cooking  of  it  does  not  afford  any  security, 
unless  it  is  done  carefully.  In  boiling,  roasting,  frying  or 
smoking,  more  or  less  of  the  meat  may  remain  nearly  raw, 
and  therefore  be  dangerous.  The  greatest  danger  is  from 
ham  ;  especially,  since  it  is  cured  so  rapidly.  In  this  case 
the  ham  is  either  not  at  all  smoked,  or  that  for  only  so  short 
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a  time,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  remains  fresh.  Sometimes 
it  is  merely  brushed  over  with  creosote,  wood-acid,  or  some 
other,  which  gives  it  the  smoky  taste,  and  is  then  offered  for 
sale.  If  it  contained  Trichina,  they  remain  after  this  prepa- 
ration of  the  meat,  entirely  alive. 

Formerly  it  was  otherwise ;  then  the  pigs  were  killed  in  the 
fall.  The  hams  were  hung  in  the  chimney  or  smoking  house, 
and  remained  there  to  be  eaten  several  months  later.  Under 
this  treatment  the  Trichina  are  dead  and  harmless,  but  then 
the  ham  is  dry  and  hard  and  is  not  so  savory.  Our  fore- 
fathers did  not  think  this  an  evil.  They  knew  that  a  person 
eats  less  of  this  ham,  because  one  is  satisfied  with  less  of  it. 
They  bad  the  same  opinions  as  the  people  of  Norway,  v>'ho 
do  not  smoke  their  meat,  but  let  it  dry  for  six  months  or 
a  year. 

Such  old-fashioned  ham  is  not  to  be  found  in  trade  now- 

a-days.     Even   in   Westphalia,  the  new  method  is    in  use. 

The  requirements  of  trade  do  not  leave  any  on  hand. 

*  *  *  Jf:  *  *  * 

Whoever  cures  the  ham  which  he  will  consume,  may  allow 
it  to  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases,  to  preclude  all  danger; 
and  therefore  in  the  country  and  in  small  cities,  where  fami- 
lies cure  the  hams  they  consume,  less  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  those  who  buy  hams  have  only  two  possibilities 
for  security.  They  must  have  the  ham  investigated  by  a 
microscope ;  for  this  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  out  from  different 
places  small  pieces  and  have  them  examined,  or  they  must  use 
only  well  boiled  ham.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Germany 
only  cooked  ham  is  consumed,  which  explains  why  until  now, 
but  few  cases  of  Trichina  disease  have  been  known.  Still 
they  are  not  wholly  wanting.  I  have  several  times  found 
at  Wurtzburg  numerous  encapsuled  Trichina  in  human 
bodies,  and  in  Tubingen  and  Ileidelburg  single  cases  have 
been  repeatedly  observed. 

Next  in  danger  to  ham  is  pork  sausage,  specially  ham 
Bausage ;  liver  and  blood  sausage  should  be  excepted  if  they 
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are  carefully  prepared.  But  sometimes  fine  meat  is  mixed 
with  the  liver  and  blood,  and  experience  has  shown  that  such 
sausages  have  caused  severe  disease  (Dresden,  Calbe,  Burg). 
In  Hettstadt  it  was  the  so-called  Head-cheese  in  which  nume- 
rous Trichina  were  found.  In  the  preparation  of  sausage  a 
change  similar  to  that  in  the  preparation  of  hams  has  lately 
taken  place.  Formerly  the  sausage  was  boiled  more  to  make 
sausage  soup.  The  long  sausage  ('*  brutwurst,")  was  longer 
fried,  and  the  smoked  sausage  was  longer  smoked,  and  longer 
kept.  But  now-a-days,  especially  in  cities  where  every 
thing  is  ready  made  for  sale,  everything  has  to  be  made  very 
fast;  and  sausage  has  to  be  fresher  or  rawer,  and  more 
savory,  for  such  is  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  Accordingly 
it  is  easily  understood,  that  since  the  preparation  of  sausage 
has  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  work  and  come  into  the  hands  of 
tradesmen,  the  danger  has  increased ;  and  this  fact  may 
explain  what  seems  so  astonishing  to  the  public,  namely, 
that  the  Trichina  disease  is  so  frequent  now,  if  we  admit  that 
it  is  now  more  frequent  than  formerly. 

But  such  danger  was  unexpected.  According  to  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Rupprecht,  in  Hettstadt  sausage  was  prepared 
as  follows  :  the  pork  and  its  rind  were  boiled  from  1|-  to 
2  hours  in  a  kettle,  was  then  minced  and  filled.  The  sausage 
was  then  boiled  from  J  to  f  of  an  hour.  A  portion  of  this 
sausage  fried  in  a  pan  until  the  fat  drained  ofi",  was  eaten  by 
a  family  of  five  persons.  All  of  these  persons  soon  fell  sick, 
and  one,  a  young  boy  died.  It  was  ascertained  that  no  more 
of  the  diseased  pig  had  been  eaten  by  them. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  after  this  and  similar  expe- 
rience, the  population  of  Hettstadt  were  panic  stricken,  and 
the  municipality  as  we/1  as  the  administration  in  Merseburg, 
announced  publicly  that  even  boiling  of  the  pork  afi'orded  no 
security. 

I  will  return  to  this  point  presently,  but  meantime  remark, 
that  Dr.  W.  Miieller  ascertained  on  inquiry  that  in  making 
the  sausage  of  the  boiled  meat  and  rind,  raw  minced  meat 
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was  added;  and  the  sausage  was  afterwards  scalded,  but  not 
really  boiled.  These  facts  suffice  to  show  the  insecurity  of 
eating  sausage,  especially  pork,  of  which  it  is  not  known  to 
the  consumer  how  it  was  prepared.  And  the  question  arises 
whether  the  so-called  sausage  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  ham 
poison,  can  not  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  Triehina. 

In  Swabia  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sausage  have  been 
recorded,  wherein  chemical  analysis  failed  to  detect  any 
poison.  But  I  revert  to  the  boiling  and  roasting.  It  is 
certain  that  a  Trichina  exposed  to  the  boiling  point  80°  Rea- 
mur,  invariably  dies.^  This  is  even  the  case  in  a  temperature 
which  will  coagulate  the  white  of  egg,  50  to  60°  Reamur. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  frequently  the  former  tempera- 
ture is  not  reached  in  boiling  and  roasting,  or  if  reached,  not 
the  whole  of  the  meat  is  exposed  to  it.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  when  large  pieces  are  boiled  or  roasted ;  and  we  even 
see  in  cut  slices  that  some  is  half  or  wholly  raw.  The  blood 
and  albumen  have  not  coagulated  as  in  the  case  of  boiling 
heat.  The  parts  are  yet  soft,  fresh  and  red.  The  same  is 
the  case  of  chops.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Trichina 
in  the  inner  part  of  ihe  meat  have  not  been  reached  by  a 
killing  temperature  ;  and  by  such  broiling,  roasting  or  frying, 
the  danger  is  not  prevented. 

About  these  relations  (of  heat  to  animal  life)  direct  experi- 
ments have  been  made.  Kuchenmeister'  found  that  larsre 
pieces  of  meat,  which  had  been  put  in  a  kettle  after  a  boiling 
of  \  hour,  attained  a  temperature  of  48°  Reamur.  Inside 
it  had  only  44°.  After  boiling  longer  than  J  hour,  the  meat 
had  a  temperature  of  62°  to  64°  outwardly.  And  after  being 
cut  up  and  put  to  boil  they  attained  inside,  after  one  hour's 
boiling,  a  temperature  of  from  59°  to  60°.  Fried  sausao-e 
and  chops  reached  a  temperature  of  50°.  Frankfort  sausage 
51°.     Roast  pork,  which  was  inside  bloody,  had  52°  Reamur. 


1.     Fiedler,  Arch,  for  Medical  Knowledge.     Year  v.,  p.  67. 
2.  Kuchenmeister.     Zeitschrift.     II.    p.  314. 
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These  numbers  are  not  fixed  for  all  cases,  and  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  temperature  of  the  meat  and  sausage  re- 
mains several  degrees  under  these  stated  numbers. 

Fiedler  found  that  Trichina  can  bear  a  temperature  of 
from  30°  to  40°  Reamur,  and  that  even  in  that  of  50°  to  52° 
Reamur  they  do  not  die  immediately,  although  thej  may  not 
live  long  afterwards. 

From  this  record  it  is  evident  that  the  common  boiling  or 
frying  of  sausages,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  chops  and 
rare  roasted  pork,  scarcely  reaches  the  temperature  which 
will  kill  the  Trichina.  I  conclude  with  the  results  of  trials 
which  Kuchenmeister,  in  conjunction  with  Huebner  and  Lies- 
ering,  ^  made. 

1.  The  Trichina  are  killed  by  longer  immersion  iu  brine 
of  the  meat,  and  by  24  hours  hot  smoking  of  sausages. 

2.  They  are  not  killed  by  three  days'  cold  smoking,  and 
it  seems  the  boiling  of  meat  for  making  sausages  does  not 
certainly  kill  them. 

3.  A  long  keeping  of  cold-smoked  sausages  seems  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  Trichina. 

Let  every  one  now  reflect  how  far  the  foregoing  facts  shall 
influence  him.  My  task  was  not  so  much  to  cause  fear  and 
to  agitate  the  community  more  than  it  already  is,  but  rather 
to  show  the  means  of  shielding  themselves  from  unques- 
tionable danger. 

These  are  conditions  which  the  police  alone  can  not  pre- 
vent, but  each  individual  must  protect  himself.  But  to  do 
this,  he  must  understand  the  details  of  these  conditions,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  many  fold  and  wide- 
spread communications  concerning  the  subject,  that  only  a 
continuous  and  connected  exposer  can  clear  up  all  doubts. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  my  purpose  is  attained,  for  it  is 
the  noble  calling  of  science  that  it  heals  the  wound  it  inflicts. 

1.  Helmin  theologische  Versuche.     p.  8. 
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APPENDIX. 

Although,  in  the  foregoing,  the  main  points  of  the  subject 
have  been  sufficiently  elucidated,  various  enquiries  and  the 
comprising  resolves  of  the  Land  Bureau,  have  induced  me  to 
enlarge  further  upon  it.  Besides,  there  are  some  new  facts 
to  be  stated. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  fear  that  other  meat,  especially 
that  of  plant  feeding  animals,  may  contain  Trichina.  The 
administration  at  Merseburg  have  publicly  announced  that 
beef  was  not  exempt  from  Trichina.  According  to  our 
knowledge  this  fear  is  wholly  devoid  of  foundation.  I  am 
acquainted  with  but  a  single  fact  which  might  induce  this 
suspicion.  In  the  epidemic  of  Calbe,  some  sick  persons,  of 
which,  however,  it  was  not  ascertained  that  they  were  in- 
fested with  Trichina,  stated  that  they  had  only  eaten  beef. 
But  they  stated  this  after  having  been  sick  some  time,  and 
how  unreliable  statements  under  such  circumstances  are  need 
not  be  told.  As  yet,  Trichina  has  never  been  observed  in 
beef.  If  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Trichina  disease 
was  contracted  from  consuming  beef  obtained  from  the 
butcher  who  sold  Trichina  containing  pork,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  former  had  not  become  infested  by  lying 
in  contact  with  the  latter.  This  might  happen  in  a  store 
where  both  kinds  of  meat  were  sold,  and  the  fact  should 
be  regarded  as  a  strong  argument  for  the  institution  of 
public  slaughtering  houses  and  investigation  of  meat. 

I  know  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter,  especially  that  of  the  expense.  Its  great  im- 
portance, however,  should  outweigh  such  considerations, 
when  the  case  of  the  public  welfare  is  in  question.  If 
general  slaughtering-houses  for  all  the  animals  consumed  as 
food  are  too  expensive,  we  should  at  least  have  one  for 
pigs.  A  great  source  of  impurity  of  air  and  soil  would  be 
removed  from  cities,  especially  the  drenching  of  the  soil 
with  putrid  matter,  which  increases  in  large  cities  at  a  fearful 
rate. 
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No  other  animal  is  slaughtered  in  such  numbers  as  pigs. 
In  Berlin  the  yearly  consumption  is  100,000.  It  is  worth 
while  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  The  other  slaughtered 
animals,  although  they  may  have  dangerous  diseases,  do  not 
endanger  the  life  of  man.  Neither  in  mutton  nor  beef  have 
Trichina  been  found,  nor  are  those  animals  liable  to  them. 

Careless  observers  will,  of  course,  find  Trichina  every 
where.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  small,  round 
worms  which,  without  being  Trichina,  have,  in  their  size, 
and  shape,  and  their  appearance,  a  likeness  to  Trichina. 
Formerly  one  called  every  round  worm  found  in  meat,  and 
which  was  small  and  undeveloped,  and,  perhaps,  rolled  up,  a 
Trichina. 

Even  in  eels,  *  as  well  as  in  the  frogs, '  the  primitive  bun- 
dles of  muscles  contain  round  worms,  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  Trichina,  although  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  the 
same  animal.  Langenbeck,  in  Hanover,^  has  lately  main- 
tained that  Trichina  are  found  in  various  lower  animals, 
especially  in  great  numbers  in  the  rain  worm. 

And  that  pigs  which  are  much  in  the  open  air,  like  the 
Hungarian,  are  infected  by  the  rain  worms  they  eat.  It  is 
not,  however,  found  that  the  unconfined  pigs,  especially  the 
Hungarian,  are,  in  comparison  to  others,  more  frequently 
infested.  Now,  it  is  not  ascertained  that  the  rain  worm  has 
any  Trichina.  Certainly  it  has  the  very  common  microscopic 
round  worms.  That,  to  the  older  observers*  known  as 
Acaris  Minutissima  Microscopia,  is  as  little  a  Trichina  as 
that  known  to  the  recent  observers  ^  as  Bicetis,     At  a  very 

1.  Bowman  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,     p.  512. 

2  W  Kuhne.  My  Archive.  Vol.  XXV.  p.  222.  Aberth.  Feit- 
Bchrift  *for  Scientific  Zoology.     Vol.  X.     p.  530.     Table   XXXV. 

3.  Max.    Langenbeck.     AUgemaine   Med.    Zeitung  of  Vienna.     1864. 

.1.    p.  6. 

4  Johann.  Aug.  Ephr.  Goetz.  Attempts  at  the  Natural  History  of 
intestinal  worms  in  animal  bodies.  Blankenburg.  1782.  p.  110.  Tab. 
IX.     Fig.  X. 

6.  Dissing,  Rerisionof  the  Nematoden,  A.  A.  0.    p.  627. 
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recent  day  I  have,  with  Dr.  Gentecker,   made  comparisons 
and  found  the  most  essential  differences. 

Even  less  consideration  can  certain  free  living  round  worms 
claim,  I  hear  from  several  persons  that  the  frequency  of 
the  Trichina  disease  in  the  counties  of  Saxony  comes  from 
the  feeding  of  beets.  In  fact,  Schact  ^  stated  that  on  the 
roots  of  the  sugar  beet  Trichina  were  found,  but  that  this 
designation  is  more  than  a  common  mode  of  expression,  I 
must  doubt. 

These  worms  may  have  an  injurious  influence,  as,  after 
feeding  oxen  with  bad  beets,  epidemics  have  appeared  among 
these  animals  and  caused  the  death  of  numbers  of  them. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  infestation  of  pigs  by 
Trichina  arises  from  their  consuming  foecal  matters,  and 
that  in  a  country  in  which  the  disease  is  more  frequent,  at 
all  times  particular  individuals  or  pigs  were  infested, 
from  whom  the  disease  spreads.  In  regard  to  this  I  have 
reinvestigated  the  facts  and  found  many  points  in  support  of 
the  conviction. 

In  some  localities  there  seem  to  exist  real  endemics.  In 
the  district  of  Marburg  we  have  observations  from  the  year 
1845.  In  Hamburg  to  1851 ;  and  even  these  places  are 
now  much  exposed.  In  March,  1862,  there  was  a  great  epi- 
demic in  Plauen.  A  second  in  the  neighborhood  of  Falken- 
stein.  May,  1863,  and  again  in  Plauen*  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  In  Magdeburg  the  cases  of  this  disease  stretch 
over  a  period  of  four  years.^  The  most  characteristic  is  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  Island  of  Rugen.  The 
first  known  epidemic  was  in  the  year  1861,  when  Trichina 
pork  was  sent  from  an  estate  on  the  peninsula  Jasmond,  to 
three  other  estates  northwest  of  Gentz,  viz :  to  Pluggentin, 
Muhlitz  and  Bergclase,  and  in  all  these  places  cases  of  dis- 

1.  Canstadt  Yearly  Report  for  1862,     Ed.  by  Scharer,   Virchow   and 
Eisenmann.     Wurtzburg.  1863.     Vol.  V.      p.  12. 

2.  KocnigsdoflFer  Deutsche  Klinick,     1863.     No.  XLVII. 

3.  Zendler  Deutsche  Kliuick.     1803.     No.  11. 

Vol.  XXII. — 35. 
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ease  appeared.  In  January,  1863,  new  cases  appeared  at 
Spyckker,  on  Jasmund,  and  recently  Dr.  Holthoff  informs  of 
a  small  epidemic  at  Gleselitz,  south  of  Gentz. 

The  transportation  of  the  disease  is  undoubted,  and  the 
supposition  is  most  probable  that  there  are  certain  (healthy) 
ways  from  which  the  new  disease  and  transportation  of  disease 
proceed.  If  a  man  eats  Trichina  meat  and  the  excrementi- 
tious  matters  are  devoured  by  a  pig,  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  the  danger  of  becoming  sick  will  again  be  in  operation. 
Generally  six  months  or  a  year  will  pass  before  these  pigs 
will  be  butchered. 

This  possibility  should  be  taken  in  account  in  any  investi- 
gation of  meat  for  communities  or  individuals.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  possible  in  this  way  to  remove  an  obscurity  which  yet 
hangs  over  the  Trichina  disease.  In  investigating  the  ham 
and  the  sausage  which  are  received  from  Userlitz,  a  very 
small  number  of  Trichina  were  found,  and  it  required  a  very 
close  scrutiny  to  find  these. 

I  am  led  by  this  to  mention  that  the  investigation  of 
sausage  is  dubious,  if  one  is  not  sure  that  the  sausage  is 
made  of  clean  meat.  How  is  it  possible  to  say  that  a 
sausage  is  clean  if  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  made  of 
meat  from  one  and  the  same  animal,  and  if  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  sausage  the  meat  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  under.  In 
ham  it  is  different.  Here  one  investigation  is  sufficient,  and 
if  the  butchers  would  only  sell  ham  which  had  been  officially 
declared  sound,  there  would  be  sufficient  security.  For  such 
an  investigation  we  should  take  slices  of  meat  an  inch  long 
and  one-half  inch  in  breadth,  for  so  only  can  we  exclude  the 
chance  of  cutting  between  the  Trichina.  In  the  ham  from 
Userlitz  there  was,  in  a  slice  of  these  dimensions,  only  one 
or  two  Trichina.  The  cut  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  not  sideways  or  crosswise,  so  that  the  observer 
is  able  to  look  over  a  large  extent  of  the  same  fibre.  Finally 
one  should  lay  the  meat  very  straight  on  the  side,  because 
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otherwise  single  fibres  might  be  contorted  and  appear  to  the 
inexpert  as  Trichina  or  round  worms. 

In  conclusion,  I  mention  that  pure  bacon  is,  according  to 
all  experience,  not  dangerous  and  may  be  eaten  without 
harm.  The  same  of  all  inner  parts  not  containing  muscle, 
as  brain,  liver,  kidney,  etc. 


-»c- 


REPORT  OF  DISCUSSIONS   AT  THE   OHIO   STATE 
DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  Dec.  1st  and  2d. 


REPORTED    BY 


First  Subject — the  means  of  controlling  the   flow  of 

SALIVA    DURING    OPERATIONS. 

Dr.  Butler  :  I  suppose  it  is  well  understood  by  all  that 
one  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  filling  teeth  is 
the  saliva,  or  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  the  great  difficulty  in 
controlling  them  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  successful 
operations,  especially  upon  the  inferior  teeth.  Of  course 
men  have  their  peculiar  modes  of  doing  this,  and  stick  to 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  tenacity.  There  are  the  rubber 
dam,  the  napkin,  the  duct  compressor,  &c. 

Some  will  condemn  the  use  of  one  mode  for  all  cases.  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  the  different  appliances  that  have 
been  brought  before  the  profession,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  claim  to  the  contrary,  there  are  some  cases  that  I  am 
unable,  with  any  thing  that  I  have  seen,  to  control  the  saliva 
so  that  I  can  make  such  fillings  as  I  would  desire. 

With  these  general  statements,  I  would  simply  say  that  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  mode  is  the  best  in  all  cases.  I 
have  not  had  much  practical  experience  in  the  rubber  dam, 
but  would  say  that  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  will  protect  the  case  so  that  you  may  operate 
upon  the  tooth.  The  greatest  objection  I  have  to  it  is  that 
it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  and  skill  to  use  it,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  answer   the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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Unless  the  preparation  is  made  of  a  good  article,  and  made 
nicely,  it  is  liable  to  tear.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing the  edge  down,  which  is  the  great  point.  After  it  has 
passed  over  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon,  it  must  be  turned 
down  and  the  silk  thread  tied  above  it,  so  that  it  will  not 
slip.  In  my  own  practice  I  resort  to  the  use  of  small  nap- 
kins, and  believe  that  the  less  complicated  the  appliances  for 
this  purpose,  the  better.  There  is  a  sort  of  repugnance  to 
putting  any  of  these  claptraps  in  the  mouth.  They  seem  to 
excite  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  you  actually  defeat  the  attempt 
to  control  the  moisture. 

The  use  of  large  napkins,  I  think,  is  inadmissible.  They 
are  in  the  way  of  the  operator,  and  fill  the  mouth  so  much, 
and  annoy  the  patient  so,  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  then  you  can  not  change  them  so  readily  as  small  ones. 
There  are  a  great  many  operations  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  now-a-days,  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete  without 
changing  the  napkin  several  times.  The  manner  of  introdu- 
cing and  consolidating  the  gold  requires  time,  and  the  cavity 
must  be  free  from  moisture. 

In  the  first  place,  to  give  a  little  detail  of  the  procedure : 
In  proximal   cavities,  I  would  use  the  wedge   of  wood,  put- 
ting it  in  each  side  of  the  tooth  I  am  going  to   work  upon  ; 
that  shuts  off  any  flow  of  moisture  at  the  base  of  the  cavity 
and  gives  a  view  of  the  lower  margin,  and  protects  the  gum 
in  the  operation  of  packing  the  gold  and  finishing  the  filling. 
If  there  was  only  that  one  advantage  in  the  wedge,  that  is 
sufficient  to   balance  all   the  inconvenience  of  its  introduc- 
tion.    In  those  cases  where  the  teeth  are  a  little  feeble  and 
loose,  and  where  there  is  that  spongy  condition  of  the  gums, 
where    it   is  difficult   to    suppress    the  flow  of  moisture,  I 
find  by  wedging  up  several  teeth  along,  you  succeed  quite 
well  in  shutting  ofl*  the  moisture,  which  is   so  great  an  an- 
noyance. 

Then  in  using  napkins,  I  would  use  no  others  than  those 
that  can  be  readily  folded  in  a  convenient  shape  to   place 
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under  the  tongue  and  outside  the  labial  surface,  using  smaller 
ones  outside  than  inside,  so  the  tongue  will  not  be  forced 
back  in  s^Yallowing.  There  are  some  patients  who  are  not 
able,  or  do  not  know  how  to  swallow  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  mouth,  and  with  them  it  will  be  difficult  to  control  the 
moisture.  By  placing  the  napkin  in  on  the  side  where  you  are 
going  to  work,  and  allowing  it  to  come  round  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  way,  it  may  be  easily  changed  when  it  becomes 
saturated.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  very  few  seem  to  have 
become  master  of — just  handling  those  little  compresses  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  object. 

I  would  simply  state  in  addition  to  the  use  of  these  small 
napkins — going  back  to  the  rubber  dam  :  Cases  I  can  not 
control  with  the  napkins,  I  put  in  the  rubber  dam,  and  in 
some  cases  I  believe  it  is  necessary.  This  flow  of  moisture 
must  be  controlled,  though  it  demands  time,  if  we  would 
have  the  operation  such  as  we  would  expect  to  get  good  re- 
sults from.  There  are  man}'"  I  know  that  come  short  of  ob- 
taining the  best  results,  from  the  fact  of  being  unable  to 
control  the  moisture.  You  may  talk  about  submarine  filling, 
but  I  would  not  resort  to  it  if  it  could  be  avoided.  That  is 
the  last  resort,  and  then  only  an  imperfect  operation  can  be 
made.  The  large  gold  fillings  that  are  demanded  at  our 
hands,  require  different  manipulations  throughout  from  those 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There  are  a  great  many  fillings 
now  made  that  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  im- 
possible, especially  in  the  inferior  teeth.  There  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  controlling  the  moisture  on  the  superior  teeth 
and  making  operations,  but  it  is  with  the  inferior  that  the 
great  difficulty  occurs. 

Dr.  Spellman  :  I  am  constantly  using  the  rubber  dam, 
but  it  is  often  very  annoying.  Sometimes  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
giving  it  up,  because  it  slips  oif  when  I  get  it  placed.  When 
the  rubber  dam  is  properly  adjusted,  you  can  draw  the  mouth 
up  as  you  wish,  and  go  into  the  reception  room  and  chat 
with  patients,  though  the  filling  is  not  completed.     When 
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properly  put  on  it  is  impossible  for  the  water  to  pass  between 
that  and  the  tooth.  In  filling  the  inferior  teeth,  I  regard  it 
an  indispensable  article.  When  operating  on  a  bicuspid  I 
very  often,  in  order  to  succeed  with  the  rubber  dam,  place  it 
over  three  teeth  and  operate  on  the  middle  one.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  put  the  rubber  over  the  inferior  cuspid 
in  such  a  way  as  that  the  water  will  not  leak  through.  In 
such  cases  I  always  have  cut  up,  in  readiness,  pieces  of 
spunk,  and  if  it  leaks  and  they  become  wet,  I  change  them 
as  Dr.  Butler  changes  his  napkins.  You  will  see  at  once 
when  the  spunk  is  saturated  and  should  be  changed.  With 
regard  to  the  inferior  incisors,  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply 
the  rubber  dam,  yet  it  can  be  done  by  taking  a  piece  of 
silver  wire,  or  if  you  have  not  that,  a  very  small  wrapping 
wire,  and,  bringing  forward,  hold  it  with  a  blunt  instrument 
and  crowd  it  below  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  then  pass  your 
rubber  down  as  near  the  wire  as  possible ;  then  slipping  the 
silk  over  this  twice  after,  and  with  a  fine  instrument  slip  the 
edge  of  it  over  the  wire.  It  is  so  liable  to  slip  up,  but 
with  the  wire  it  can  be  held  down.  So  far  as  the  upper 
teeth  are  concerned,  I  use  it  a  great  deal,  though  I  don't 
regard  it  as  indispensable  any  where,  except  for  the  in- 
ferior teeth.  In  filling  the  superior  bicuspids  the  wedge 
is  my  dependence.  But  we  find  that  the  gums  secrete  a 
kind  of  watery  mucus  that  is  not  naturally  a  product 
of  the  saliva,  by  glands,  and  when  engaged  in  an 
operation  of  filling,  you  will  discover  it  is  becoming 
moist.  This  spunk,  if  pressed  into  the  interstices  between 
the  teeth,  in  such  cases,  will  always  show  you  when 
it  is  time  to  change  it.  When  there  is  danger  of  water  I 
never  fill  approximate  cavities,  or  attempt  to  do  it,  without 
pressing  into  the  interstices  between  the  teeth,  pieces  of 
spunk,  in  this  way,  and  if  the  wedge  passes  far  enough  above 
the  base  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  put  a  very  thin  piece  of 
spunk  in,  I  prefer  it,  for,  although  you  dry  ofi"  the  wood 
well,  the  water  will  work  through  it  and  the  first  pellets  will 
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become  a  little  dampened.  I  would  rather  have  every  point 
clean  and  dry,  for  when  you  come  to  filling  the  upper  mar- 
gin you  can  not  polish  or  finish  off  with  so  nice  and  smooth  a 
surface  as  if  it  had  not  got  wet  or  dampened  by  contact  with 
the  wood.  I  use  bibulous  paper,  where  Dr.  Butler  uses  nap- 
kins ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  better  or  as  good.  [A  mem- 
ber, "  It  is  good,  though  expensive."]  I  use  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  not  so  expensive.  A  quire  of  this  paper 
will  last  a  good  while.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  tissue  paper, 
and  not  so  rough  to  the  mouth  as  supposed.  It  will  contain 
a  great  deal  of  water.  Formerly,  in  using  it,  I  took  and 
folded  it  closely,  one  layer  over  another,  folding  it  compactly 
and  rendering  it  hard,  supposing  that  the  more  I  got  in  the 
more  water  it  would  contain.  The  paper  is  capable  of  great 
expansion,  and  will  contain  water  in  proportion  as  you  allow 
it  to  expand.  Afterwards  I  found  that  half  the  amount  of 
paper  would  hold  as  much  water  and,  folded  more  loosely,  it 
was  not  so  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  soft,  velvet- like  tissue  it 
is  laid  upon. 

Dr.  BuFFETT :  I  can  not  tell  you  ho\i  to  control  the  'flow 
of  saliva.  I  can  tell  how  I  attempt  to  do  it.  I  confess  I 
have  not  received  very  much  benefit  from  the  rubber  dam. 
It  has  been  a  failure,  in  my  hands,  to  a  great  extent.  I  use 
the  holder  sometimes  for  holding  the  cheek  back,  and  in  cases 
which  I  consider  difficult,  as  the  inferior  teeth,  I  sometimes 
have  the  strap  to  pass  around  the-neck  and  head,  and  held  by 
the  patient.  That  I  consider  an  indispensable  appliance,  and 
on  the  inferior  teeth,  I  depend  almost  entirely  on  napkins, 
and,  occasionally,  on  the  tongue-holder.  Instead  of  the 
napkin,  I  use  linen  cloth,  called  diaper,  containing  consid- 
erable starch,  so  as  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  ; 
if  it  is  washed  it  is  sometimes  too  flimsy.  I  cat  it  into 
pieces  from  an  inch  to  four  inches  square,  placing  these 
small  pieces  and  pressing  them  under  the  tongue,  and  the 
large  napkin    under  the    end  folded  in    a  strip.     You  caa 
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change  either  the  larger  or  smaller  napkins  as  many  times 
as  you  wish. 

The  fewer  things  put  in  the  mouth  the  better  we  caD 
operate,  and  with    more   ease   to   ourselves    and   patients. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  firmness,  as  you  may  say,  of 
the  operator.     If  you  determine  to  control  the  flow  of  saHva 
and  let  the  patient  understand  what  you  intend,  you  will  be 
more  likely  to   succeed.     But  if  you  go   at  it  indifferently 
and  undecided,  your  patient  will  think  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,   and  they  will  get  excited  so  °that  you 
can  not  make  a  good  operation.     Even  if  I  think  there  i» 
danger  I  don't  tell  them.     If  I  fail  I  try  again. 

Dr.  Herriott  said  he  tried  to  control  the  condition  of  the 
patient.     He  applied  something  to  the  teeth  after  they  were 
excavated— applied  white  wax  and  sealed  up  the  cavity,  and 
delayed  the  filling  a  day  or  two.     Had  this  engagement  ar- 
ranged beforehand.     Then  when  the  patient  returned  there 
was  no  excited  condition  of  the  patient,  as  immediately  after 
the  excavation   of  the  teeth,  when  the  flow  of  saliva   would 
be  greater  than  if  the  patient  had  been  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 
Dr.  K.  W.  Williams,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  had  been 
usmg  the  new  duct  compressor   (Smith's).     The    part  that 
passes  under  the  chin  has  a  lateral  motion,  also,  that  which 
passes  inside.     His  way  of  using  it  is   to  cut  out  a  piece  of 
spunk,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  and  place  on 
the  ducts,  and  then  a  small  napkin  laid  round  inside  of  the 
teeth,  under  the  tongue,  placing  the  duet  compressor  on  that 
and  pressing  down  as  tightly  as  it   would  admit  of  without 
irritating  the  muscles.     He  had  succeeded  better  in  controll- 
ing the  flow  of  saliva  with  that  apparatus  than  any  thing  he 
has  tried  before.     Before  he  got  that  he  had  succeeded  pretty 
well  by  the  use  of  the   napkin   and  spunk.     He  had,  by 
directing  the  patient  to  crook  the  finger,  and  place  the  napkin 
m  the  mouth  and  hold  it,  succeeded  in  cases  where  he  had 
failed  before.     He   thought  spunk  controlled   the  flow   of 
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saliva  better  even  than  the  use  of  napkins,  for,  as  Dr. 
Spellman  says,  we  can,  by  using  it,  generally  tell  when  there 
is  approaching  danger.  He  had  often  succeeded  by  having 
a  piece  of  spunk  near  at  hand  and  applying  it.  But  by 
applying  the  spunk  under  the  tongue,  over  the  saliva  ducts, 
he  had  found  particular  advantage. 

Second  Subject — what  are  the  indications  for  the  ex- 
traction OF  TEETH. 

Dr.  Decamp  said  he  was  aware  that  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  indications  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  Some  would  regard  the  fact  of  the  pulp 
of  a  tooth  being  exposed,  simply  as  an  indication  for  extrac- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  majority  of  practicing  Dentists  go  upon 
the  principle  that  where  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  actually 
exposed  and  aching,  the  only  remedy  or  the  only  course  with 
them  is  to  remove  it,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  with  the  more 
skillful  in  the  profession  this  is  not  an  indication  at  all  for 
extraction.  With  others,  where  they  find  the  tooth  diseased 
at  the  root,  or  the  pulp  already  dead  and  alveolar  abscess 
formed,  or  gum  boils  as  they  are  called,  or  some  periostial 
jrritation,  they  would  regard  these  conditions,  indications 
for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  There  are  others  again,  that 
would  not  regard  these  as  indicating  extraction.  Hence, 
I  am  aware  that  on  this  subject  there  would  be  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.  The  time  is  approaching  when  neither  of  these 
indications  will  be  regarded  by  any  respectable  man  in  the 
profession  as  an  indication  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Then,  "  What  are  the  indications  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth?'*  is  an  important  question.  It  is  not  only  important 
to  the  profession,  but  certainly  more  important  to  the  patients, 
to  every  one  who  has  diseased  or  dec;>yed  teeth. 

This  subject  will  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated  until 
we  all  learn,  both  people  and  practitioners,  the  value  of  the 
teeth  as  they  ought  to  bo  valued.     And  perhaps  no  tooth 
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should  be  extracted  from  either  of  the  indications  named,  tha 
is,  from  exposed  pulp,  or  decay,  disease,  alveolar  abscess, 
without  efforts  to  preserve  it. 

In  my  judgment  the  true  policy  would  be  to  extract  no 
teeth  in  any  case  but  as  a  last  resort,  particularly  so  with 
children's  teeth,  if  they  become  diseased  before  the  eruption 
of  the  second  teeth  or  second  dentition. 

Dr.  Butler  :  I  have  no  special  theory  to  offer  at  this 
time.  The  indications  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  are  but  few, 
if  we  had  the  control  of  all  the  circumstances ;  or  rather,  of 
all  the  cases  that  present  themselves,  I  doubt  whether  many, 
if  any  would  willingly  consent  to  such  an  operation  unless  it 
were  as  a  last  resort,  if  the  circumstances  would  permit  of 
any  other  operation.  And  that  term  circumstances  will 
apply  in  various  directions.  Pecuniarily  there  are  very  many 
that  can  not  afford  to  have  anything  else  done,  and  can  illy 
afiford  that ;  but  there  is  no  one  that  is  sufficiently  insensible 
to  endure  the  pain  of  these  offending  organs.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that,  there  are  those  extracted  that  ought  not  to  be, 
and  that  could  be  very  much  better  treated. 

I  will  confine  myself  in  what  little  I  have  to  say,  to  one 
particular  branch;  that  is,  to  the  teeth  of  children  You 
know  that  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  even  on 
that  subject- — the  extraction  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  The 
root  passing  through  the  gum,  causing  ulceration  or  fistulous 
openings  as  we  frequently  see.  In  such  cases  he  thought 
they  were  justified  in  extracting  them  on  account  of  the  irri- 
tation. As  a  general  thing  persons  should  be  very  cautious 
about  extracting  temporary  teeth  prematurely.  He  had  the 
other  day  a  case  at  his  office  in  which  the  inferior  lateral 
incisor  was  firm  and  no  absorption  was  induced  except  on  the 
side  of  the  incoming  tooth.  The  tooth  had  taken  a  wrong 
direction  and  came  up  back  of  the  roots  of  the  incisor,  that 
of  course  was  an  indication  for  extraction. 

With  regard  to  the  six  year  old  molars,  he  always  con- 
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tended  that  these  teeth  should  remain  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  contour  of  the  mouth.  Every  proper  means  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  them.  It  is  a  severe  test  for  children 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  have  teeth  extracted,  it  preju- 
dices them  forever  after  against  going  to  a  Dental  office. 

If  he  were  to  sacrifice  a  six  year  old  molar  on  one  side, 
he  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  extracting  the  one  on  the 
consider  it  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  teeth.  He  thought 
opposite  side,  if  it  w^as  not  badly  decayed,  because  he  would 
this  poor  policy ;  on  the  same  principle  if  we  extracted  a 
superior  bicuspid  on  one  side  we  might  extract  the  one  on 
the  opposite  side,  because  it  might  throw  the  teeth  out  of 
the  mesial  line  of  the  arch.  If  that  was  likely  to  take  place 
we  could  by  mechanical  appliances  throw  it  over  to  its  proper 
place.  He  would  be  very  far  from  extracting  a  tooth  opposite 
another  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  extract. 

He  desired  to  make  an  explanation,  so  that  what  he 
had  said  should  not  be  construed  as  a  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  teeth.  He  had  prefaced  what  he  had  said  on  this  very 
strongly,  and  thought  they  would  find  no  one  go  more 
strenuously  against  wholesale  removal  of  teeth  than  himself. 
But  if  you  find  one  of  the  six  year  old  molars  decayed  so  as 
to  be  necessary  to  extract  it,  we  find  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
a  very  great  majority,  perhaps  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  thousand  that  the  opposite  one  is  decaj^ed ; 
indications  to  my  mind  are  simple.  When  they  interfere  with 
the  incoming  teeth  or  tooth,  or  there  is  some  diseased  condi- 
tion so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  they  may  be 
removed.  And  that  is  all  that  I  recognize  as  indications  for 
their  removal.  Leaving  the  deciduous  teeth  with  what  1  have 
said  in  relation  to  them,  and  passing  to  the  six  year  old 
molars,  I  will  notice  the  indications  to  my  mind  for  their 
removal — and  I  may  differ  from  many.  I  would  retain  them, 
if  possible,  until  the  full  development  of  the  arch,  which 
depends  so  much  on  them.  If  they  must  be  sacrificed  in  time, 
I  would  endeavor  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible.     But 
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there  may  be  such  a  degree  of  irritation  kept  up  that  the 
indication  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  removed  at 
once.  We  should  be  governed,  at  least,  to  a  great  extent 
in  such  operations  by  the  want  of  space  or  room  in  the 
arch.  We  should  not  remove  them  in  those  cases  if  there  is 
any  possible  way  to  retain  them.  Keep  them  and  let  them 
act  as  fulcrums  as  long  as  may  be,  so  that  the  arch  may  be 
expanded. 

But  if  they  must  be  removed,  I  would  rather  take  out  two 
than  one,  so  as  not  to  have  a  one-sided  denture.  We  find 
as  it  is  often  said,  very  few  straight  faces  with  the  nose  in 
the  middle  of  the  face,  or  the  teeth  standing  so  that  it  gives 
you  a  straight  denture.  The  mesial  line  of  the  teeth  stands 
to  one  side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  And  that  would 
be  the  result  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  one  is  re- 
moved. So  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  one,  I  would 
try  to  get  a  good  excuse  to  take  one  out  of  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  have  straight  work. 

Dr.  BuFFETT  :  the  rule  for  extracting  teeth  should  be, 
whenever  we  can  save  a  tooth  and  make  it  more  useful 
than  an  artificial  tooth,  do  so.  If  we  have  not  the  skill 
to  save  the  tooth,  and  another  has,  we  should  refer  it 
to  him.  We  are  not  justified  in  removing  a  tooth  which 
would  be  more  useful  than  an  artificial  tooth.  In  regard  to 
extracting  the  teeth  of  children,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
extract  one  in  five  hundred  cases  presented  to  us,  unless  it 
be  the  removal  of  a  root.  A  majority  of  them  can  be  tole- 
rated in  the  child's  mouth  even  if  ulceration  has  taken  place. 
They  can  be  put  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  child  have  a 
well  developed  set  of  teeth. 

As  an  illustration,  a  case  came  under  my  notice  not  a  great 
while  ago,  where  the  lateral  (?)  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
permanent  cuspid,  and  the  cuspid  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
permanent  lateral.  (?)  There  had  been  a  perfect  transposition 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  merely  by  extracting  the  temporary 
tooth  two  years  before  it  should  have  been.    As  to  the  ex- 
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traction  of  the  six  year  old  molars,  I  think  they  should  be 
kept  in  until  the  arch  is  well  formed.  There  are  some  who 
will  not  tolerate  a  tooth  with  a  nerve  destroyed,  for  instance, 
scrofulous  persons ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

In  extracting  permanent  six  year  old  molars  for  artificial 
teeth,  it  is  often  a  question  how  many  should  remain. 
Where  part  are  gone  and  others  can  be  saved,  it  is  a  question 
whether  to  leave  in  two,  three  or  four.  Some  advocate  the 
plan  of  leaving  only  one.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  should 
leave  sometimes  the  cuspid  teeth  that  we  find  sound.  Where 
the  molars,  bicuspids  and  incisors  are  gone,  and  the  cuspids 
in  good  condition,  I  have  always  left  them. 

Dr.  DuNLAP  thought  he  should  be  very  sorry,  especially 
in  healthy  cases,  to  extract  them.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  him, 
he  did  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  in  order  to 
keep  a  straight  denture.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  discussion,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Kelsey  said,  one  indication  for  the  extraction  of  teeth 
is  when  there  is  too  much  irritation,  and  the  teeth  are  past 
filling  they  should  be  removed  even  if  it  required  wholesale 
extraction.  With  regard  to  the  temporary  teeth  he  thought 
too  many  extracted  them  prematurely.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  remain  unless  the  other  teeth  had  worked  their 
way  out  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  or  were  thrown  out 
also,  so  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  extract  one,  the  indi- 
cations are  pretty  certain  that  the  other  will  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed also.  It  was  said  our  mechanical  or  artificial  appliances 
can  come  in  and  mend  it  up.  There  is  too  much  mending 
up,  and  a  mighty  poor  mending  it  is.  A  great  deal  of 
mending  might  be  saved.  By  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two 
teeth  we  might  save  all  the  rest  on  that  side,  whether  superior 
or  inferior.  In  the  attempt  to  save  the  two  you  may  lose 
four  or  even  more. 

He  wished  to  express  no  feeling,  but  desired  only  to 
express  his  ideas.     He  knew  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
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teeth  of  both  sides  to  decay.  Yet  we  had  seen  teeth  stand 
undecayed  on  one  side  while  on  the  opposite  side  they  were 
decayed  very  much.  In  many  instances  where  there  was  the 
first  indication  of  decay,  the  patient  had  come  and  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  profession  and  had  the  tooth 
filled  in  time,  and  had  it  preserved  for  years ;  whereas  the 
other,  perhaps,  had  gone  on  for  years  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient,  until  it  had  decayed  so  much  as  to  be  past 
remedy. 

Dr.  HoRTON  said  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  remarks. 
He  saw  gentlemen  around  him  of  more  experience,  and  who 
ouo-lit  to  be  better  prepared  to  make  remarks  on  subjects  of 
this  kind.  But  he  was  willing  as  one  of  the  profession  had 
said,  "  to  let  the  darkness  out  of  him."  Whether  what  he 
said  agreed  with  what  had  been  expressed  or  not,  if  the  dark- 
ness were  let  out  of  him  the  light  might  get  in. 

The  indication  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  are  various.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  one  could  give  specific  rules  by  which 
all  practitioners  could  be  governed,  because  all  do  not  see 
throuf^h  the  same  eyes,  and  all  do  not  have  the  same  classes 
of  patients  to  treat. 

If  we  were  left  to  our  better  judgment  we  would  not 
always  pursue  the  plans  we  do,  but  we  are  surrounded  by 
circumstances  which  prevents  us  from  being  sole  actors  in 
the  drama.  There  are  those  who  come  to  us  who  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  or  the  time  to  spend  to  have  their  teeth 
properly  treated,  and  they  demand  an  operation  which  in 
our  better  judgment  we  would  not  perform  if  the  patient  were 
otherwise  situated. 

Here  comes  a  servant  girl  for  instance — he  occasionally 
had  one  of  that  kind — whose  time  was  occupied  at  manual 
labor  in  the  kitchen  for  a  large  family.  She  finds  it  difiicult 
to  leave  the  house  and  be  away  long  and  perhaps  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  while  we  would  require  her  presence  to 
make  a  successful  job,  three  times  a  week  at  least,  and  per- 
haps  lor  two  or  three  consecutive  days.     But  she  having 
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sold  herself  as  far  as  her  time  is  concerned,  imperatively  de- 
mands the  performance  of  an  operation  which  our  better 
judgments  would  otherwise  condemn,  but  which  our  benevo- 
lence might  under  the  circumstances  prompt  us  to  do.  He 
had  thus  sometimes  extracted  teeth  when  the  indications 
were  that  w^ith  the  proper  treatment  he  could  have  saved 
them  ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  patient  then  and  there  demanded 
them  to  be  extracted.  Although  it  went  against  his  con- 
science in  some  of  these  cases  to  do  so,  yet  he  knew  he  was 
relieving  them  from  a  burdensome  pain,  and  enabled  them  to 
go  on  and  perform  their  duties. 

He  held  that  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  deciduous  teeth 
is  a  vital  operation.  In  many  children,  and  especially  in 
Cleveland,  for  some  cause  not  necessary  to  explain  the  chil- 
dren had  very  bad  teeth,  especially  among  what  are  called 
the  better  classes.  There  was  scarcely  a  week  that  he  had 
not  such  cases  to  treat.  In  many  cases  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  was  all  gone  and  nothing  remained  but  an  ugly  root  in 
the  jaw,  which  was  a  source  of  much  trouble.  In  some  chil- 
dren twelve  years  of  age,  intense  swelling  of  the  face  resulted 
from  a  little  exposure,  or  on  taking  cold,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  followed  in  their  natural  course.  In  almost  all 
such  cases  extraction  of  the  teeth  was  the  only  relief  If 
palliatives  are  used  it  comes  to  that  point  before  long 
anyhow. 

There  are  other  examples, — here  is  a  case  of  a  gentleman 
within  a  day  or  two,  who  was  suifering  from  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  head,  face  and  shoulders;  and,  in  short,  the  entire  man 
was  out  of  order.  His  case  required  and  ought  to  have  had 
an  intelligent  physician  for  six  months.  He  came  with 
intense  suffering  and  required  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 
He  extracted  the  gentleman's  tooth  under  protest,  and  under- 
took to  tell  him  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  if  he  would 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  physician  ;  that 
he  would  become  bodily  well,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  this   difliculty  would  entirely  subside.     He  had 
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no  patience  to  do  that,  and  declared  he  could  not  endure  it 
another  day,  and  urged  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  Under 
circumstances  he  extracted  the  tooth,  but  gave  the  patient  to 
understand  that  he  did  it  under  protest.  The  next  day  he 
was  comparatively  well  and  attended  to  his  business.  But 
that  did  not  remove  the  cause,  for  the  whole  difficulty  was  in 
him.  The  indications  there  were  not  strong,  they  were  any 
thinfy  else  but  that,  but  he  had  come  to  that  point  where  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  no  other  remedy.  He  would  not  go 
anywhere  else,  and  would  not  take  the  physician's  advice  or 
medicine.  This  to  an  ordinary  observer  might  have  appeared 
to  be  an  indication  for  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  but  to  him 
it  was  no  such  indication. 

In  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  teeth  of  children  where 
there  is  a  contracted  condition  or  want  of  expansion  of  the 
jaw  or  maxillary  bones ;  he  very  frequently  hesitated  about 
extracting  the  teeth,  and  confessed  it  was  a  difficult  question 
sometimes  to  decide,  when  parents  demanded  their  extrac- 
tion, to  make  room  for  the  incoming  process.  In  most  cases 
where  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  left,  and  there  is  no  abcess 
or  local  condition  injurious  to  the  health,  he  rarely  extracted 
the  teeth  the  first  time  he  saw  the  child,  but  would  take  time 
and  see  the  child  two  or  three  times.  He  confessed  he 
was  often  puzzled  about  this  matter.  Parents  would  rush 
to  him,  expecting  him  to  perform  that  which  they  demanded, 
though,  perhaps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  maybe  an  injury 
to  the  patients.  In  such  cases  he  took  some  time  to  con- 
sider, though  in  a  few  instances  he  had  yielded  and  extracted 
the  teeth. 

Dr.  George  W.  Keely  said  if  there  was  any  one  thing  in 
the  profession  that  made  him  more  furious  than  another,  it 
was  seeing  cases  and  hearing  of  cases  where  these  good 
sound  organs  are  slaughtered.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Buffet  in  regard  to  the  indications 
for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  That  was  that  a  tooth  should 
never  be  extracted,  if  it  is  possible  to   save  it  and  make  it 
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better  than  an  artificial  one.  Dr.  Keely  thought  all  would 
agree  that  a  miserably  poor  natural  tooth  was  better  than  a 
good  artificial  one ;  consequently,  if  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  a  natural  tooth,  it  was  their  duty  to  do  it.  He 
knew  it  was  too  common  a  thing  in  the  profession  to  extract 
sound  teeth.  Patients  would  come  to  them,  having  an  idea, 
perhaps,  that  a  partial  set  of  teeth  would  cost  as  much  as  a 
full  set,  and  wanted  a  full  set,  as  the  expense  would  be 
the  same,  and  they  would  insist  on  having  good  sound  teeth 
extracted,  even  molars,  where  they  would  antagonize.  All 
in  the  house  knew  of  cases  where  such  teeth  had  been  ex- 
tracted. To  call  such  a  practice  villainy  was  too  mild  a 
term  ;  to  call  it  an  outrage  was  not  language  sufficiently 
strong ;  there  was  not  a  single  invective  in  the  language 
strong  enough  to  denounce  this  act  in  its  proper  form.  [A 
member,  "  That's  so."]  He  would  give  a  case  that  came 
under  his  notice  last  week.  A  young  lady  had  come  from  a 
Cincinnati  Dentist,  of  whom  he  thought  they  had  read 
enough  and  heard  enough.  The  young  lady,  by  the  way, 
was  Quite  beautiful.     She  discovered  cominor  out  between  the 

i.  O 

bicuspids  a  tooth  having  the  appearance  of  an  eye 
tooth.  The  Dentist  had  a  fair  opportunity,  and  could  have 
regulated  it  by  widening  the  arch.  Instead  of  that  he  ex- 
tracted the  cuspids  and  ruined  the  appearance  of  the  young 
lady  forever.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  indications  to  him 
would  have  been,  if  he  failed  to  get  the  patient's  time  to 
regulate  the  teeth  and  get  room  for  them,  to  have 
taken  out  the  bicuspids.  Ho  would  rather  have  sacrificed 
both  bicuspids  than  the  eye  teeth.  The  contour  of  her  face 
would  have  been  better  preserved  if  both  bicuspids  had  been 
taken  out  and  the  cuspids  left. 

Another  thing.  He  did  not  think  because  a  patient 
comes  to  us  and  insists  on  having  a  certain  tooth  extracted, 
that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  such  a  thing.  Said  he,  "  If 
I  were  not  ashamed  I  would  tell  you  what  I  once  did.     I 

guess  I  will  do  it  any  how.     A  lady  teacher  in  our  school 
Vol.  XXII. — 36 
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desired  me  to  extract  two  bicuspids,  two  molars  and  three 
other  teeth.     She  came  four  or  five  different  times.     I  told 
her  positively  that  I  would  not  do  it.     Finally  she  came  in  a 
fit  of   desperation.     I    extracted   them.     They    could  have 
been  saved,  though  they  were  somewhat   decayed.     One  of 
the  bicuspids  was  considerably  diseased,  but  I  thought  could 
be  saved.     I  extracted  those  teeth  and  have  not  got  over  it 
yet,  and  never  expect  to.     I  put  them  away  in  a  little  tin 
box.     And  in  case  I  see    a  person  put  fillings  in  a  dozen 
teeth  in  an  hour,  and  extract   others  where  they  are  not 
justified  in  doing  so,  I  go  to  my  little  tin  box  containing  these 
teeth,  which  I  extracted  ten  years  ago,  and  say  '  these  seven 
teeth  you  extracted  when  you  ought  not.'     I  go  to  the  glass 
and  say,  '  Keely,  did  you  do  this  ? '     '  Why  no ;  I  didn't  I ' 
Yet  I  can  not  get  out  of  it — can  not  deny  it.     I  don't  know 
that  any  of  you  have  been  guilty  of  any  such  thing,  but  you 
have  doubtless  seen  such  things.     I  don't  think  money  would 
hire  me  to  do  it  again."     Since  then  he  had  been  requested 
to  do  the  same  by  other  patients,  and  when  he  refused  they 
would  probably  reply  that  they  could  go  elsewhere  and  get 
it  done.     He  would  tell  them  "  Yes,  if  they  had  perfectly 
sound  teeth,  they  could  get  them  extracted  and  get  a  misera- 
ble substitute — an  outrageous  miserable  practice." 

He  thought  it  important  to  save  every  tooth  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  saved.  Only  week  before  last  he  saw  a  case  of  a 
lady  whose  first  and  second  molars  were  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition and  antagonized,  who  had  come  to  him  to  get  them 
extracted.  He  told  her  that  no  where  could  she  ever  get 
any  teeth  as  good  as  those  four  teeth.  She  afterward  came 
back  to  his  ofiice  with  a  new  set  of  teeth  and  said :  "  Dr. 
j^eely,  you  would  not  extract  my  teeth ;  see  what  a  fine  set 
of  teeth  I  have  now."  The  indications  were  not  for  the  ex- 
traction of  those  natural  organs,  but  to  preserve  them,  in  a 
case  like  that,  and  put  in  a  partial  set. 

He  spoke  of  a  case  of  a  man  within  some  ten  miles  of 
him,  that  traveled  through  the  country  considerably   as  a 
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Dentist.  He  never  extracted  a  tooth  without  making  a 
thorough  diagnosis,  as  an  old  physician  would.  His  percep- 
tive powers  were  remarkable.  He  would  take  his  buggy  and 
attend  to  a  great  number  of  cases  in  a  single  day.  In  one 
day  he  made  a  diagnosis  of  eighty  five  cases,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  tooth  must  be  extracted.  He  ex- 
tracted them  and  came  home  at  night  very  much  wearied. 
We  could  imagine  how  many  of  those  teeth  mi^ht  have  been 
saved.  Three-fourths  of  them  might  probably  have  been 
saved  to  the  patients. 

Dr.  Smith  thought  in  the  matter  of  extracting  teeth 
we  should  apply  the  golden  rule,  and  do  to  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by  under  similar  circumstances  ;  he  thought 
that  was  the  only  true  test — a  test  patients  has  a  right  to 
look  for  when  putting  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  practi- 
tioner. There  was,  he  thought,  two  extremes :  those  who 
tried  to  save  all  and  those  who  took  out  all.  He  was  struck 
with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Keely,  particularly  the  case  he 
mentioned  of  taking  out  those  good  teeth.  Of  course  the 
doctor  had  now  grown  older  and  wiser.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  decide,  or  can  not  pretend  to  decide,  what  should  be  done 
in  certain  cases,  until  the  cases  are  presented  to  us.  He 
condemned  the  idea  of  sacrificing  the  opposite  tooth,  where 
one  must  be  extracted ;  if  there  was  an  anticipation  that  it 
would  be  lost  in  a  short  time,  he  might  extract  it. 

Dr.  Berry  had  but  a  word  to  say.  He  thought  one  cause 
why  teeth  were  sometimes  extracted  when  they  should  not 
be,  was  the  want  of  faith  in  the  patient  to  save  them.  A 
great  many  who  call  on  a  Dentist  have  no  faith  and  no  pa- 
tience or  inclination  to  be  governed  by  them. 

Dr.  Herriott  desired  to  know  what  Dr.  Keely  meant  by 
a  miserably  poor  tooth. 

Dr.  Keely  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  tooth  partly  broken 
off,  half  gone  and  the  nerve  destroyed,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  the  tooth  would  have  to  be  filled  and  built  up.  He 
would  take,  as  an  example,  a  molar  such  as  he  filled  yester- 
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day.  They  could  imagine  how  large  the  cavity  was  when  he 
informed  them  that  he  put  seven  sheets  of  tin  foil  into  it. 
That  he  would  call  a  miserably  poor  tooth,  in  comparison 
with  a  tooth  needing  an  ordinary  filling. 

Dr.  Herriott  said  he  would  consider  an  artificial  tooth 
better  than  one  filled  with  seven  sheets  of  tin  foil. 

Dr.  Keely  replied  that  this  was  a  first  molar,  and  he 
would  wager  his  existence  that  it  would  be  good  for  ten  years. 
The  patient  was  not  able  to  have  it  filled  with  any  thing  better. 

Dr.  Harroun  said  that  while  the  gentlemen  were  discuss- 
ing the  subject,  and  especially  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Keely,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  cases  where  there 
might  be  pretty  strong  indications  for  extracting  teeth  for 
the  sake  of  educating  the  patients  in  the  duty  of  preserving 
their  teeth.  He  related  an  instance  or  two  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, where  he  thought  he  had  been  justified  in  whipping 
patients  into  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  extracting'  teeth 
when  they  demanded  it,  when  by  proper  treatment  they 
might  have  been  saved. 

Dr.  Spellman  desired  to  reply  to  Dr.  Herriott.  Dr.  Her- 
riott held  that  an  artificial  tooth  was  better  than  a  tooth  filled 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Keely,  in  which  he  inserted 
seven  leaves  of  tin  foil.  The  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  a  person  who  has  artificial  teeth,  and  one  who  has  the 
natural  teeth,  is  the  only  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  looked 
at.  When  a  person  has  lost  one  of  these  organs  which  God 
has  given  her,  it  can  never  be  returned.  It  is  gone,  gone 
forever.  If  she  don't  like  it  she  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
it.  If  she  proposes  to  replace  it,  what  condition  is  she  in 
during  the  rest  of  her  days  ?  If  she  intends  to  keep  a  sub- 
stitute in  its  place,  she  must  keep  an  artificial  plate  in  her 
mouth.  That  plate  will  get  out  of  order.  The  filling  Dr. 
Keely  put  into  the  tooth  in  the  position  God  put  it  will  be 
preferable,  as  every  one  will  testify  that  it  will  stay  longer 
than  any  artificial  teeth  that  can  be  put  there  without  repair. 
In  the  one  case  you  have  an  artificial  denture  with  rubber,  a 
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nonconductor  of  heat,  acting  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  and  when  she  would  refresh  herself  with  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  she  does  not  get  that  pleasant  sensation  she 
would  if  she  had  her  natural  teeth.  Away  with  your  artifi- 
cial teeth  or  throw  them  to  the  dogs.  In  the  one  case  the 
teeth  are  there  in  the  position  God  put  them  in — in  the  other 
as  man  put  them  in. 

Dr.  I.  Williams  thought  there  were,  perhaps,  hut  three 
;ases  in  which  he  cheerfully  and  willingly  extracted  teeth.  One 
'was  in  extreme  old  age,  where  the  processes  are  absorbed 
away  and  the  teeth  have  become  loose,  causing  irritation. 
Another  was  in  the  case  of  temporary  teeth,  where  the  per- 
manent ones  are  making  their  appearance,  and  the  third  in 
cases  where  the  teeth  are  very  much  crowded,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  out  one  on  each  side  to  give  them 
room. 

He  would  not  be  understood  that  he  would  not  extract 
teeth  in  other  cases.  In  such  cases  as  had  been  referred  to, 
where,  perhaps,  all  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  are  decayed,  and 
where  the  patient  is  absolutely  too  poor  to  give  the  time  and 
attention  to  them,  he  might,  in  some  such  cases,  with  reluc- 
tance extract  them,  but  with  him,  cases  with  such  indications 
were  very  few.  He  was  pleased  with  a  remark  he  had  seen 
in  the  Register  some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  saving  even 
the  roots  of  teeth.  He  had  thought  upon  it  much  since 
that,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  he  was  satisfied  that  even 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  should  be  much  valued.  He  had  seen 
a  root  filled  with  gold  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  was  still 
performing  the  part  of  a  tooth  well,  even  though  it  was  but 
a  root,  and  the  processes  had  become  firm  and  the  root  used 
as  a  tooth  had  become  to  look  like  a  tooth.  He  was  in  favor 
of  saving  the  roots  and  all  the  teeth  that  could  be  saved.  / 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Keely  Dr.  Hardy  was  invite)*  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hardy  said  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  extraction  of  the  lateral  incisors,  because  of  '^ 
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crowded  condition  of  the  teeth.  He  believed  he  had 
some  experience  in  the  regulation  of  teeth,  and  he  would 
differ  from  those  who  advocated  the  idea  of  extracting  any 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  lateral  or  central.  He  believed  Dr. 
Keely  came  nearer  his  idea  of  regulating  teeth  than  any 
thing  he  had  heard  or  seen  for  many  years.  He  had  not 
had  a  great  deal  of  practice — only  some  twenty-five  years. 
While  he  believed  he  knew  something  about  regulating  teeth, 
he  believed  Dentists  generally  are  apt  to  neglect  the  regula- 
tion of  teeth.  He  had  often  noticed  in  his  practice  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  had  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  where 
they  had  extracted  the  lateral  incisor  to  regulate  the  teeth. 
It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  regulate  the  teeth, 
if  a  man  knew  what  he  was  about.  Dr.  Hardy  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  plans  for  regulating  the  teeth  in  certain 
cases. 

Dr.  Rehwinkle  thought  a  great  many  remarks  had  been 
made  on  the  subject,  which  might  be  summed  up  about  as 
follows  :  The  starting  point  would  be  that  we  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  every  body  knows  and  appreciates  the  value 
of  the  natural  teeth,  and  makes  it  his  principle  to  save 
as  many  teeth  as  possible,  and  extract  as  few  and 
as  seldom  as  they  possibly  can,  and  then  be  a  little  more 
liberal  in  our  ideas.  He  would  not  criticise  too  severely 
every  individual  case  that  did  not  meet  our  views,  for  if  we 
could  look  at  those  cases  they  would,  perhaps,  present  new 
features  to  us,  upon  a  closer  examination,  so  that  we  might 
find  reasons  for  extracting  teeth  where  we  had  supposed  we 
would  not.  Where  we  can  not,  by  argument  or  other  means, 
bring  our  patients  to  the  point  to  see  what  is  best  for  them, 
and  where  they  will  not  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  ap- 
pliances, or  the  loss  of  time  for  a  proper  treatment,  and  if 
they  are  suffering  severely,  or  annoyed  by  a  malformation  of 
the  mouth  or  teeth,  if  we  do  the  next  best  thing,  we  are  doing 
our  duty  and  all  that  can  be  asked.  The  subject  of  the 
extraction  of  teeth  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  it  is  impossible 
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to  lay  dowD  rules  to  govern  every  case.  Every  man  must 
be  his  own  judge  in  each  particular  case,  but  before  starting 
out  every  one  ought  to  be  well  qualified  and  possess  the  nec- 
essary knowledge,  and  sufficient  judgment  to  look  a  little 
ahead  to  the  future  in  reference  to  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

He  had  reference  now  more  particularly  to  the  temporary 
teeth  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  extract,  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  mouth.  It  required  considerable  judg- 
ment and  some  experience  to  know  how  far  nature  will  be 
capable  of  remedying  a  difficulty,  if  let  alone,  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  interfere.  That  ascertained,  any  practitioner 
who  honestly  and  sincerely  desires  to  do  his  duty  will 
not  have  much  trouble  in  getting  along. 


-oc- 
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Formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences  in  the 

Botanic  Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DENTAL  PULPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Ohio  Dental  College  on  the  4th  of  March,  1868, 
the  subject  of  treating  pulps  w^ith  arsenic  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Smith,  was  introduced,  which  led  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. In  that  discussion  I  maintained  that  arsenic  was 
taken  up  by  the  circulation,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  pulp. 
I  also  maintained,  a  priori^  that  arsenic  was  absorbed  by 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  there  combining  with  the  iron  of 
the  hemaetin,  formed  a  poisonous  insoluble  compound  ; 
an  arsenuret  or  something  else,  from  the  fact  that  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  the  only  sure  antidote  to  arse- 
nious  acid,  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  From  this  fact  it 
is  but   reasonable  to   conclude  that  the  iron   of  the  blood 
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is  in  tlie  form  of  a  liydrated  peroxide,  if  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide  at   all,  that  being  the    only  soluble   oxide  in  water. 
I   give  this    as    an    hypothesis,  though   a   reasonable    one. 
Arsenic  does  not  combine  with  albumen,  neither  is  albumen 
an  antidote  to  arsenic,  though  a  most  perfect  one  for  corro- 
sive sublimate,  which  combines  chemically,  forming  an  inso- 
luble compound,  thereby  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
last  salt  in  its  poisonous  effects  combined  with  albumen  where- 
ever  meeting  with  it,  whether  in  the  tissues  or  in  the  blood, 
combines  with  a  force  or  affinity  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come vital  resistance    of  the  tissues.     On  the    other  hand 
arsenic  does  not  readily  act  on  the  tissues  by  forming  chemi- 
cal combinations,  as  no  such  combinations  can  be  discovered 
by    microscopic    examination   of  pulps  devitalised  by  that 
salt,  no  abnormal  appearance  save  that  of  the  retained  blood 
which  has  assumed  a  more  livid  hue,  and  a  greater  or  less 
amount    of    decomposed    corpuscles,   their   hemsetin   being 
darker  than  normal  venous  blood.     This  fact  is  made  more 
certain  and  manifest  by  absorption  of  this  poisonous  com- 
pound into  the  tubuli,  after  the  destruction  of  a  pulp  by  the 
acid,  where  the  nerve  cavity  has  not  been  opened  to  let  the 
blood  escape.     In  such  cases  the  absorbed  poisoned  hemsetin 
into  the  crown  of  a  tooth  turns  it  of  a  dark  livid  color,  which 
does  not  happen  when  spontaneous  death  of  the  pulp  takes 
place,  nor  always  when  killed  with  the  acid  does  the  change 
in  color  of  the  tooth  occur,  when  neglected  as  above  stated. 
In  the  latter  case,  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  the    same 
amount  of  fullness  and  distension  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
pulp.     This   absorption   and   discoloration  is   the    result   of 
arsenious    absorption,  not    ordinary  vital   absorption   as  in 
living  tissues.    This  discoloration  of  the  tooth  could  not  take 
place  from  absorption  of  blood  corpuscles,  as  their  diameter 
is  several  times  as  great  as  the  caliber  of  the  tubuli :  hence, 
they  could  not  enter  unless  broken  up.     No  peculiarity  is 
observed  under  the  microscope  from  specimens  of  such  teeth, 
only  a  slight  discoloration   scarcely  perceptible   owing  to 
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thinness  of  specimen.  This  osmotic  absorption  must  take 
place  with  nerve  fibrils  in  teeth  in  tubuli  around  them,  there 
being  space  sufficient,  no  doubt. 

The  reason  for  assuming  this  last  hypothesis  is  the  fact 
that  decomposition  of  pulp  and  fibrils  has  not  yet  taken 
place  to  any  great  extent,  the  presence  of  arsenic  retarding 
to  some  extent  decomposition  of  animal  tissues.  Recent 
researches  have  shown  that  a  small  amount  of  arsenic  is 
found  in  the  pulp  substance  when  treated  with  the  acid. 
Corrrosive  sublimate  would  perhaps  be  more  effective  for  the 
devitalization  of  pulps  than  the  acid,  it  beino;  more  active  and 
combines  more  extensively,  to  wit :  with  all  albumen,  nerve 
tissue,  liquor  sanguinus,  corpuscles  and  cell  tissues  of  the 
pulp,  chemically  uniting,  form  a  poisonous,  insoluble  chemical 
compound  with  all  the  albumen  of  the  pulp  cavity ;  not  so 
with  arsenic,  as  it  does  not  form  any  compound  with  albu- 
men at  all,  only  with  the  hemgetin,  notwithstanding  Prof. 
Geo.  W.  Raines,  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  West 
Point,  in  his  chef  cT  oeuvre  delivered  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Augusta,  Ga.,  when  he  stated  that  both  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  combined  with  albumen — to  the  con- 
trary. ^QQ  Register,  Sept.  '68,  p.  382.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
from  arsenic,  if  life  has  been  protracted  the  mineral,  may  not 
be  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  but  in  all  of  the  soft 
tissues  and  fluids,  especially  the  glands,  as  the  liver  and 
spleen.     Taylor's  Jurisprudence,  p.  80. 

The  modus  operandi  of  arsenic  poisoning  is,  if  any  odds, 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  Tay- 
lor's Medical  Jurisprudence,  also  confirmed  by  Christison 
and  Orfilae,  on  poisons  states,  p.  68,  That  in  some  cases  of 
arsenic  poisoning,  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  there  is  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  of  the 
bowels.  In  whatever  manner  the  poison  is  introduced  into 
the  system,  the  symptoms  are  generally  the  same  ;  that  is, 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  become  inflamed  with  vomit- 
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ing,  intense  pain,  and  all  the  other  concomitant  symptoms. 
Ulcerations  and  perforations  are  rare  of  the  stomach.  The 
symptoms  generally  come  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
after  taking  a  large  dose ;  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  some- 
times as  late  as  ten  hours,  though  rare  in  either  extreme. 
Death  from  large  doses  generally  takes  place  between  18 
hours  and  three  days,  not  always  governed  by  the  quantity 
taken,  p.  71. 

How  does  arsenic  act  on  the  pulp  is  an  important  question. 
Let  us  examine  the  subject.  When  a  tooth  has  decayed  to 
the  nerve  cavity,  the  nerve  fibrils  passing  through  that  por- 
tion of  dentine  removed  by  decay  are  carried  away  more  or 
less,  and  entirely  so  when  the  softened  dentine  is  all  removed 
before  introducing  the  acid.  In  this  condition  of  the  tooth 
the  pulp  membrane  at  the  point  of  decay  is  perforated  by 
innumerable  openings,  through  which  formerly  passed  the 
tubular  nerve  fibrils.  These  openings  furnish  free  admission 
for  arsenic,  if  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  takes  place  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  liquor 
pulpce.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  barbarous  word,  or 
the  extra  pulpal  liquor  found  exterior  to  the  pulp ;  and  so 
soon  as  this  solution  takes  place,  then  it  is  in  an  absorbent 
condition,  and  may  be  readily  taken  into  the  pulp  as  fast  as 
it  meets  with  elements  for  which  it  has  affinities,  which  agents 
may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulp.  From  the  irritation  caused  by  this  poisoned  blood, 
destructive  infiammation  devitalizes  the  pulp,  in  my  opinion, 
by  mechanical  pressure  from  the  distended  vessels,  and  not 
from  actual  poison  of  the  pulp,  as  the  arteries  will  continue 
to  force  blood  into  the  pulp,  after  the  power  of  the  veins  to 
return  the  blood  has  ceased.  I  have  assumed  this  hypothesis 
from  the  data  furnished  by  the  microscope,  which  shows  no 
lesion  of  nerve  fibrils  or  any  other  signs  of  lesion  whatever, 
save  that  of  the  blood,  which  does  show  indications  of  cor- 
puscular lesion,  though  my  observations  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  definitely  determine  this  last  point ; 
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but  in  relation  to  all  other  lesions  of  the  pulp,  I  am  fully  con- 
fident in  the  negative  statement  above  made.  Now  when  this 
paralyzed  pulp  is  not  removed,  especially  when  the  paralysis 
is  not  complete,  in  a  given  time  the  congested  and  inflamed  pulp 
may  react  by  the  veins  and  capillaries,  gradually  recovering 
their  lost  vis  a  turgo,  and  may  remove  the  accumulated  and 
poisoned  blood  into  the  general  circulation,  where  it  is  not 
felt  owing  to  its  insignificancy,  beyond  at  farthest  the  bottom 
of  the  alveolus.  Sometimes  by  puncturing  the  pulp  and 
letting  out  the  blood  freely,  after  24  hours  the  vitality  of  the 
pulp  returns,  after  which  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  destroy. 
In  some  cases  a  portion  sloughs  away  and  may  be  removed, 
and  the  apicial  portion  reorganizes  and  retains  its  sensibility 
and  vitality  to  an  indefinite  time,  in  some  cases  for  years, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  giving  trouble.  In 
young  subjects  it  is  found  frequently  more  difficult  owing  to 
a  more  open  condition  of  root  to  destroy  the  pulp,  as  the 
blood  vessels  have  more  room  to  expand  and  return  the 
blood  from  the  pulp  and  the  poison  with  it,  until  it  may  be 
all  carried  from  the  pulp  into  the  general  circulation,  that  is, 
all  that  is  taken  into  and  combines  with  the  hemaetin  of  the 
blood,  in  consequence  leaving  the  pulp  unimpaired  to  any 
extent.  By  reference  to  a  former  article  by  myself  in  the 
Register,  the  open  condition  of  roots  in  young  subjects  will 
readily  be  comprehended.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a 
portion  of  a  pulp  may  not  reorganize  with  a  new  membrane 
formed  over  the  part  from  which  the  slough  took  place, 
though  no  nerve  fibril  pass  out  of  such  new  formed  mem- 
branal  surface. 
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Editorial. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  1st  and  2d  of  December. 

There  were  about  thirty  members,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
visitors,  present.  A  very  warm  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
work  and  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  discussions,  of  which  there  was  an  unusually  large  amount, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  report,  were  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. We  think  no  one  who  was  present  during  the  session  failed 
to  receive  valuable  practical  knowledge. 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  regret,  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  not  more  written  essays  ;  but,  in  looking  over  the  whole  work 
after  the  close,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  time  could  have  been 
much  better  employed.  In  associative  effort  like  this,  the  mere 
communication  and  reception  of  knowledge  are  not  the  only 
things  to  be  accomplished.  We  all  need  stimulating  to  a  higher 
and  more  thorough  use  of  the  knowledge  we  already  possess. 
This  is  perhaps  oftentimes  far  more  difficult  of  accomplishment 
than  the  communication  of  new  truth.  We  think  it  is  quite 
obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  disposed  to  view  the  matter  dispas- 
sionately, that  this  Society  is  exercising  a  very  salutary  influence 
upon  the  profession  of  our  State ;  perhaps  not  accomplishing  all 
in  this  respect  it  might,  but  it  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal, 
and  we  trust  it  will  gather  strength  and  influence  from  year  to 
year  for  the  accomplishment  of  still  greater  good.  T. 


-oe 


EXAMINATIONS.   ^/l/\ 

On  the  1st  and  2d  of  December,  the  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  held  a  session  at  Columbus,  for  the  examination  of 
those  who  might  present  themselves,  that  their  qualifications  to 
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properly  practice  in  the  Dental  profession  might  be  testified  to 
by  that  Board.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  no  easy  matter — to 
bring  out  in  clear  view  the  measure  of  the  professional  attain- 
ments of  those  with  whom  the  committee  would  necessarily  be 
but  slightly  acquainted.  The  examination  of  the  office  or  col- 
lege student  is  a  very  easy  affair,  compared  with  the  work  of 
this  committee.  The  preceptor,  if  he  ia  faithful,  knows  the  weak 
and  the  strong  points  of  his  pupil,  and  the  pupil  knows  some- 
thing, perhaps  much,  of  the  method  of  procedure  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. 

In  the  examination  of  practitioners  of  experience,  it  is  not 
proper  or  just  to  enter  into  minutise  of  details,  but  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  general  principles  are  possessed,  upon  which  cor- 
rect practice  must  be  based. y 

The  following  persons  hpiving  passed  a  very  thorough  and  sat- 
isfactory examinatian,  received  the  certificate  from  the  Board  to 
that  effect,  viz.  :  Drs.  J.  C.  Hardy,  of  Cincinnati ;  Joseph  Dunlap 
and  French,  of  Chillicothe  ;  I.  Williams,  of  New  Philadelphia  ; 
Scott,  of  Defiance  ;  Talbert,  of  Gallon,  all  being  practitioners  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  our  old  and  highly 
respectable  practitioners  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  a  public 
and  legal  recognition  of  their  professional  attainments  and 
ability,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  public 
may,  with  a  large  measure  of  confidence,  rely  upon  the  attain- 
ments and  ability  of  those  who  bear  with  them  a  certificate  of 
this  Board. 

The  next  regular  session  of  this  Board  will  be  held  the 
1st  of  June  next.  A  called  meeting  of  the  Board,  however,  will 
be  held  at  any  time,  when  a  sufiicient  number  will  signify  their 
desire  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  warrant  such  a  call. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  Columbus. 
The  called  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  five  or  more  applicants  may  reside.  A  desire  for  such 
meetings  of  the  Board,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place,  may  be 
made  known  to  any  of  its  members.  T. 
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BY  JOSEPH   RICHARDSON,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 

Second  Edition.     Enlarged. 

This  work,  just  issued  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  involved  in  Dental  mechanism.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  and  whatever  in  the  former  edition  has 
become  obsolete,  or  been  superseded  by  different  and  better 
modes  and  processes,  has  been  left  out,  and  whatever  has  been 
developed,  since  the  first  edition,  that  is  valuable  to  the  Dental 
mechanician,  has  been  introduced  in  the  very  happy  style  of 
the  author. 

Without  any  disparagement,  whatever,  of  works  that  were  writ- 
ten years  ago  upon  this  subject,  we  can  truly  say  that  this  is  the 
only  work  that,  in  this  respect,  fills  the  requirements  of  the 
Dental  student  and  practitioner.  Some  new  subjects  have  been 
introduced,  and  much  of  the  old  matter  entirely  rewritten,  so 
that  the  work  is  fully  up  to  the  present  time. 

No  practitioner  or  student  should  be  without  this  work,  and 
having  the  former  edition  makes  it  all  the  more  important  to 
have  this  one. 

The  truly  progressive  man  will  always  and  immediately  have 
the  latest  editions  of  his  text  and  reference  books.  It  is  for  sale 
by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  this  city.     Price  H  50.  T. 
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AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION— NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  American  Dental  Association  who  have  not 
paid  their  annual  dues  for  1868,  are  requested  to  remit  at  once 
to  the  Treasurer,  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Publishing  Committee  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  issuing 
the  transactioos.  Wm.  H.  Goddard,  Treasurer, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Octobp^  22,  1868. 
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Editor  Dental  Register  :  At  the  annual  session  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Association,  1866,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  porcelain  base,  as  improved  by 
Dr.  Dunn.  The  committee  made  a  report,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished with  the  proceedings  in  the  Register.  The  following  is 
the  report,  which  you  are  requested  to  publish  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Association  : 

"  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  merits  of  the  min- 
er^ or  porcelain  work  manufactured  and  recently  improved  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  have  attended  to  that  duty, 
and  report : 

"  That  they  find  that  this  style  of  work  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  not  only  in  appearance^  but  in  the  manner  of  ma- 
nipulating. It  is  now  greatly  simplified,  and,  as  the  teeth  do  not 
have  to  be  carved,  any  one  of  ordinary  ability  can  succeed  with 
it  and  obtain  good  and  artistic  adaptation  to  the  mouth.  In 
fact,  your  committee  are  surprised  at  the  great  improvement  in 
this  work,  and  feel  that  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Dunn  for  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts  in  this  direction.  Your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  profession,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  ; 
and  our  investigations  have  determined  us  to  adopt  it  in  our  own 
practice.  Ordinary  skill,  such  as  will  produce  good  results  with 
other  modes,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  manufacturing  this  style 
of  work.  Indeed,  we  think  it  will  supersede  other  styles  of  work 
hitherto  extensively  employed.         "  B.  T.  Spellman,  ") 

*♦  J.  Taft,  I  Corny 

*'  A.  A.  Blount,      ) 

aci 

CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 
With  this  number  closes  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the 
Dental  Register,  the  oldest  Dental  Journal  in  the  world,  except 
the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science^  the  publication  of  which 
was  suspended  for  several  years.  The  aim  of  the  Register 
has  been  to  present  to  the  profession  that  which  is  most  valuable 
and  interesting,  both  in  regard  to  principles  and  practice,  present- 
ing such  subjects  as  will  best  evolve  the  principles  upon  which 
correct  practice  is  based.  In  regard  to  modes  of  practice,  appli- 
ances, &c.,  the  aim  is  to  give  that  which  is  best ;  and  especially 
to  record  any  step  of  progress  that  is  made.  Fot^the  future,  we 
have  simply  to  say  that  the  Register  will  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  t'"'  *^*"-utal  pro- 
fession. '^', 
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LAWS  TO  REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  know  that  the  profes- 
sion in  some  of  the  neighboring  States  is  moving  in  right  good 
earnest,  for  obtaining  laws  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Dentistry. 
Pennsylvania  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  with  much 
energy.  A  State  Society  has  there  been  formed,  and  its  first 
work  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  special  object.  This  is  the  right 
method  of  taking  hold  of  the  matter.  The  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  as  fully  secured  as  possible.  Indiana  is  also 
moving  in  the  matter.  The  profession  there  has  its  State  Society, 
through  which  it  is  operating  for  legal  recognition.  Michigan 
is  also  making  a  strong  efi"ort  this  winter,  and  we  trust  other  States 
will  soon  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  do  what  may  be  done  in 
this  direction.  Legislation  to  regulate  the  professions  in  this 
country  is  a  new  feature,  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question  by  many.  It  has  been  often  objected  that  it 
is  in  opposition  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions.  A  more 
mistaken  idea,  however,  could  hardly  be  entertained.  The  object 
of  such  laws,  as  it  should  be  in  all  legislation,  is  simply  the 
restraining  and  abatement  of  that  which  is  injurious  and  wrong, 
and  the  encouragement  and  fostering  of  that  which  is  right  and 
productive  of  good.  It  is  preposterous  to  assume  that  any  one 
has  the  right,  and  should  have  the  liberty  to  do  that,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  he  is  incompetent,  and  emphati- 
cally is  this  so,  when  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  fellow  being  is 
involved. 

The  law  in  Ohio  has  been  in  existence  about  nine  months,  and 
though  only  partially  operative,  and  the  time  is  yet  too  short  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  test  of  its  efficiency,  yet  enough  is  already 
manifestly  apparent,  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  eminently  efficient 
for  good,  though  the  law  is,  to  a  large  extent,  inoperative  for  four 
years  to  come.  A  number  of  cases  could  be  referred  to  in 
which  incompetent  quackish  pretenders  have  abandoned  their 
business  altogether,  or  gone  to  other  States,  where  they  could 
legitimately  prey  upon  their  unsuspecting  victims. 

We  hope  the  profession  in  our  neighboring  States  will  keep 
tKese  gentry  moving  till  they  are  in  the  "  last  ditch."  T. 
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